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PREFACE 


As  the  bibliography  indicates,  it  is  now  nearly  a  century 
since  the  first  monograph  on  the  general  subject  of  Sicyon 
was  published.  Since  then  have  appeared  several  studies 
which  deal  with  matters  especially  pertinent  to  the  present 
work.  Some,  however,  are  discussions  that  interpret  special 
aspects  of  the  subject;  others  were  written  at  a  time  when 
their  authors  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  light  since 
thrown  on  many  subjects  of  antiquity  by  the  aid  of  philo¬ 
logical  studies  or  the  stock  of  facts  revealed  by  archaeological 
research.  In  consequence  it  seemed  desirable  to  investigate 
all  the  material  connected  with  ancient  Sicyon  and  embody 
the  results  in  a  single  monograph. 

The  study  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
David  M.  Eobinson  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and 
my  dissertation  for  the  doctorate  was  written  under  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  presented  in  1923.  Since  then  it  has  been  revised 
and  the  data  brought  down  to  date.  To  Professor  Eobinson 
I  am  much  indebted  for  numerous  suggestions,  criticisms  and 
corrections,  for  taking  photographs  and  reading  the  proofs 
at  the  site  of  Sicyon  itself. 


C.  H.  S. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Situation  and  Topography 
Situation  and  Present  Remains 

Sicyon  was  the  chief  city  of  Sicyonia,  the  territory  which 
adjoined  that  of  Corinth  on  the  west.  Between  the  two  cities, 
and  contiguous  with  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and 
the  hills  running  parallel  to  it  on  the  south,  lies  a  fertile 
and  famous  coastal  plain,  intersected  at  several  points  by 
streams  which  cross  it  in  deeply  worn  beds  and  flow  parallel 
to  each  other  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  north.  Of  these 
parallel  rivers  crossing  the  coastal  plain,  the  most  westerly,  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  is  the  Asopus.1  Rising  some 
miles  to  the  south  from  springs  in  the  declivities  of  Mount 
Carneates,  a  part  of  the  high  Mount  Celossa,2  it  flows  at 
first  as  a  calm  and  quiet  rivulet  in  a  grassy  bed  across  an 
inland  plain  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  This  was  the 
district  of  Phliasia.  Leaving  this  level  expanse  it  encoun¬ 
ters  a  high  conglomerate  plateau  which  rises  to  its  greatest 
height  with  Mount  Spiria.  Through  the  plateau  it  cuts  a 
narrow  glen  in  which  its  waters  rush  laden  with  argillaceous 
6oil  washed  down  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains 
above  and  finally,  issuing  from  its  deep  narrow  glen,  flows 
through  a  gorge  in  the  tableland  and  across  the  coastal  plain 
of  Asopia 3  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This  lower  valley  of 
the  Asopus  was  the  principal  part  of  the  district  of  Sicyonia. 


1  The  present  Hagios  Georgios. 

3  Strabo,  VIII,  382;  Eust.  on  II.  II,  572;  Pans.  II.  5,  2.  Celossa 
is  the  modern  Megalo-Vouno  and  Carneates  the  modern  Polyphengo. 
Cf.  Curtius,  Pelop.  II,  pp.  468,  479  ;  Bursian,  Geog.  II,  p.  32. 

’Strabo,  VIII,  382;  IX,  408;  Paus.  II,  1,  1;  5,  2;  Eust.  1.  c. 
Asopia  is  the  modern  plain  of  Vocha.  Cf.  Philippson,  Der  Peloponnes, 

p.  118. 
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The  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  lower  Asopus  incline 
to  the  sea,  not  in  a  continuous  slope,  but  in  a  succession  of 
abrupt  descents  and  level  terraces  as  is  shown  (Fig.  1)  in  the 
profile  of  the  geological  formation.4  Each  terrace  with  its 
curving  shape  and  approximately  equal  altitude  throughout 
is  separated  from  the  following  lower  one  by  one  or  more 
steep  descents  to  the  north  forming  a  series  of  nearly  uniform 
steps.  At  the  last  of  these  terraces  where  the  Asopus  issues 
from  the  gorge  into  the  coastal  plain  there  stretches  west¬ 
ward  to  the  narrow  glen  of  the  Helisson  a  spacious  tableland. 
On  this,  between  the  gorges  of  the  Asopus  and  the  Helisson 
(Fig.  2),  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Sicyon.5  The  tableland 
(Fig.  la), — roughly  triangular  in  shape  with  its  apex  turned 
towards  the  hills  on  the  south  and  its  base  fronting  the  sea  on 
the  north, — is  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  divided  into  two  levels  by  a  rocky  slope  which  extends 
quite  across  it  from  east  to  west  forming  an  abrupt  separation 
between  the  two  levels.6  Prior  to  303  B.  C.  the  extensive 
northern  and  lower  terrace  formed  the  acropolis  while  the 
main  portion  of  the  city  stood  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
large  plateau  on  which  the  acropolis  was  located.  In  the  rear 
of  this  lower  terrace,  to  the  south,  a  smaller  one  rises  having 
about  one-third  the  area  of  the  lower.  In  303  B.  C.  when  the 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  site  of 

‘Reproduced  from  Philippson,  op.  cit.  p.  118,  fig.  16. 

6  The  site  of  Sicyon  and  its  ruins  have  been  described  by  several 
travellers  and  archaeologists  among  whom  the  following  have  been 
consulted;  Dodwell,  Tour  Through  Greece,  II,  pp.  293-297;  Gell, 
Itinerary  of  the  Morea ,  pp.  15ff.j  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea,  III, 
pp.  355-373;  L.  Ross,  Reisen  und  Reiserouten  durch  Griechenland, 
pp.  46-48;  Curtius,  Pelop.  II,  pp.  483-498;  W.  G.  Clark,  Pelop.  pp! 
337-344;  Bursian,  Geog.  von  Gr.  II,  pp.  25-30;  Frazer,  Pans.  Ill, 
pp.  43  ff.;  V,  pp.  546-549;  McMurtry,  A.J.A.  V,  1889,  pp.  269-271; 
Baedeker,  Greece 3,  p.  306;  Guides- Joanne,  Grecez,  p.  335.  Special 
articles  will  be  referred  to  in  the  section  on  the  topography  and 
monuments. 

6  See  Figs,  la,  4  and  9.  See  also  note  44. 


Spiria  1  Stufe 


Fig.  1.  Profile  of  the  Geological  Formation. 


Fig.  la.  Sketch  of  the  Site  of  Sicyon. 


d.  m.  R. 


I1  ig.  *3.  J.  hl  Eastern  I  art  of  the  Acropolis.  In  the  JVIiddle  of  the  Photograph  can 

BE  SEEN  THE  ANCIENT  WALL  RUNNING  SOUTH  AND  THEN  EAST.  D.  M.  R 
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the  city  was  changed.7  Probably  for  the  reason  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  had  become  so  reduced  in  numbers  as  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  defense  of  the  extent  of  wall  around  the  lower 
city,  he  razed  the  town  in  the  plain  below  and  caused  the 
citizens  to  build  upon  their  original  acropolis.  Upon  the 
smaller  and  somewhat  more  elevated  plateau  immediately 
behind  it  he  placed  his  own  acropolis  and  fortified  the  height 
by  means  of  a  wall,  portions  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  On 
this  new  site  (Figs.  3,  4),  about  two  miles8  back  from  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  where  it  was  naturally  protected  on  every 
side  by  a  wall  of  precipices  which  admit  only  of  one  or  two 
narrow  ascents  into  it  from  the  plain  below,  and  supplied  with 
the  material  advantage  of  an  abundance  of  water,  the  city 
continued  to  remain  throughout  the  rest  of  classical  times. 

Recent  visitors  9  have  observed  that  few  ancient  cities  were 
more  advantageously  or  beautifully  situated  than  Sicyon. 
“  Built  on  a  spacious  and  level  tableland,  defended  on  every 
side  by  cliffs,  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  at  a  distance 
both  safe  and  convenient  from  the  sea,  from  which  it  was 
divided  only  by  a  strip  of  fertile  plain,  across  which  blew 
the  cool  refreshing  breezes  from  the  water  to  temper  the 
summer  heat,  the  city  possessed  a  site  secure,  wholesome,  and 
adapted  both  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  Nor  are  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  site  less  remarkable  than  its  more 
material  advantages.  Behind  it  rise  wooded  mountains,  and 
in  front  of  it,  across  the  narrow  plain,  is  stretched  the  won¬ 
derful  panorama  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with  Helicon,  Cith- 
aeron,  and  Parnassus  towering  beyond  it  to  the  north,  and 


7  Diod.  XX,  102;  Plut.  Demet.  25;  Strabo,  VIII,  382;  Paus.  II, 
7,  1.  See  p.  81. 

6  Strabo’s  statement  ( l.  c.)  that  it  was  twenty  stadia  from  the 
sea  evidently  refers  to  the  new  location.  The  site  of  the  new  acro¬ 
polis  is  determined  by  Pausanias’  statement  (II,  7,  5)  that  the 
theater  lay  under  the  acropolis. 

9  Curtius,  Pelop.  II,  pp.  488-489;  McMurtry,  A.J.A.  V,  1889,  pp. 
269-270;  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p.  45.  Frazer’s  description  is  quoted 
below. 
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the  mighty  rock  of  Acro-Corinth  barring  the  prospect  on 
the  east.  At  sunrise  and  sunset  especially  the  scene  is  said 
to  be  one  of  indescribable  loveliness.  The  ancients  themselves 
were  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Sicyon.  ‘A  lovely  and 
fruitful  city,  adapted  to  every  recreation/  says  a  scholiast  on 
Homer,10  and  Diodorus *  11  speaks  of  Sicyon  as  a  place  for 
peaceful  enjoyment.” 

On  the  site  of  Sicyon,  as  seen  today,  there  are,  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  lower  and  the  upper  plateau,  numer¬ 
ous  ruins.12  On  the  upper  plateau,  the  acropolis  of  the  city 
founded  by  Demetrius,  only  a  few  foundations  appear  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  was  never  a  great  number  of  buildings 
here  as  Pausanias  13  mentions  only  two  temples  on  this  height. 
The  squared  blocks  of  a  fortification  wall  standing  in  several 
places  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  regular  horizontal  courses 
along  the  western  edge  above  the  glen  of  the  Helisson,  prove 
that  the  wall  originally  ran  all  along  the  western  face  of  the 
acropolis.  At  the  southwest  end  of  this  acropolis  there  was 
probably  a  gate ;  an  ancient  wall  two  courses  high  still  stands 
on  the  west  side  of  a  hollow  leading  southward  to  the  narrow 
ridge  which  connects  the  plateau  with  the  hills.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  acropolis  there  are  indications  that  the 
ancient  wall  was  not  extensive  for  the  obvious  reason  that 


10  Eust.  on  II.  II,  572. 

11 XX,  102.  Callimachus  (fr.  195)  calls  it  the  abode  of  the 
blessed;  in  the  Iliad  (XXIII,  299)  it  is  referred  to  as  eipvx°p°s; 
Pindar  (Nem.  IX,  53),  referring  to  the  sacred  games,  calls  it  iepos, 
while  Philemon  and  Archestratus  give  it  the  eipthet  (Athen. 

VII,  p.  289  a.  293  f). 

12  For  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  Sicyon  see  n.  5.  '  The  best  de¬ 
scriptions  are  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Moren,  III,  pp.  355  ff. ;  Cur- 
tius,  Pelop.  II,  pp.  489  ff.;  Bursian,  Geog.  II,  pp.  25  ff. ;  Frazer, 
Pans.  Ill,  pp.  43  ff.,  V.  pp.  546-549. 

1S II,  7,  5.  See  p.  11.  The  foundations  of  a  temple  with  cella 
and  portico  (about  15  feet  deep)  can  be  clearly  distinguished  today, 
about  40  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  just  above  the  theater.  This  is 
probably  the  temple  of  Fortune,  though  one  would  like  to  call  it 
the  Dionysium  ( Fig.  5 ) . 
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the  precipice  rendered  fortification  unnecessary.  On  the 
northern  and  lower  plateau  on  which  stood  the  city,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  acropolis,  insignificant  remains  of  a 
fortification  wall  can  be  seen  on  the  western,  northern  and 
eastern  edges  but  though  Frazer  says  that  no  traces  of  a  wall 
dividing  the  acropolis  from  the  lower  city  appear  to  have 
been  found,  interesting  remains  of  such  a  wall  have  recently 
come  to  light.14 

In  the  rocky  slope  between  the  upper  and  lower  level  near 
the  western  edge  of  the  tableland  are  the  conspicuous  re¬ 
mains  of  the  theater  and  stadium.15  To  the  east  of  the 
theater,  in  the  same  declivity,  are  the  mouths  of  several 
subterranean  aqueducts  whose  passages  can  be  penetrated  for 
considerable  distances.  The  arches  and  pillars  of  an  aque¬ 
duct  which  conveyed  water  from  the  hills  to  be  distributed 
through  the  city  by  these  subterranean  channels  can  still 
be  seen  on  the  narrow  ridge  which  unites  the  extreme  point 
of  the  acropolis  with  the  heights  to  the  south.16  That  these 
underground  channels  were  made  on  a  large  scale  in  the  soft 
rock  at  Sicyon  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  third  century 
tyrant  Mcocles  escaped  through  one  of  them  when  Aratus 
freed  the  city.17 

The  remains  on  the  lower  level,  i.  e.,  of  the  city  founded 
by  Demetrius  as  distinct  from  the  acropolis,  are  very  con¬ 
siderable  and  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  On  the  northeast¬ 
ern  edge  of  this  plateau  stands  the  Albanian  village  of  Vasil- 
iko,  a  name  which  doubtless  originated  from  the  extensive 
ruins  nearby.  As  already  mentioned,  remains  of  the  circuit- 
wall,  eight  feet  in  thickness,  still  exist  on  the  northern,  west¬ 
ern  and  eastern  edges.  Most  noticeable  are  the  foundations 
of  houses  and  larger  buildings  lying  with  such  exactness  in 

14  Frazer,  Pans.  V,  p.  546 ;  III,  p.  45. 

16  See  pp.  11-15. 

16  Frazer,  Poms.  Ill,  p.  45.  On  the  subterranean  water  channels 
see  also  Curtius,  op.  tit.  II,  p.  491;  Philadelpheus,  ’A px.  ’E <p.,  1919, 
p.  99. 

17  Plut.  Aratus,  IX,  2. 
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straight  lines  from  northeast  to  southwest  or  from  north¬ 
west  to  southeast  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Demetrian  city 
was  built  on  a  regular  plan  with  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles.18  The  best  preserved  remains  (Figs. 
6,  7)  on  the  lower  terrace  are  those  of  a  large  building  of 
Eoman  date  some  200  paces  north  of  the  theater.  The  walls, 
varying  from  0.59  m.  to  1.09  m.  in  thickness,  as  measured  by 
Professor  Robinson,  are  built  of  bricks  laid  flat  with  mortar 
between  and  stand  to  a  height  of  eight  to  twelve  feet.  In 
them  are  large  quadrangular  windows  and  small  arched  door¬ 
ways.  Some  of  the  walls,  built  of  stone  concrete,  belong  to 
a  later  repair.  The  building  itself  with  its  many  large  cham¬ 
bers  is  thought  to  have  been  a  public  bath.19  Remains  of 
other  buildings  on  the  lower  level  which  excavation  has  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  light  will  be  discussed  below.20  The  most 
important  are  a  rock  sanctuary  (Fig.  8),  a  large  portico,  or, 
according  to  Professor  Robinson,  a  temple  (Fig.  9),  and  a 
hypostyle  hall  thought  to  be  the  Bouleuterium  which  Pausan- 
ias  mentions.  Besides,  remains  of  the  long  walls  and  a  Roman 
house  with  a  niche  cut  out  of  the  scarped  rock  and  mosaic 
floors  have  been  uncovered. 

The  remains  of  the  older  city  of  Sicyon  which  stood  in 
the  plain  between  the  tableland  and  the  sea  are  very  few. 
It  was  this  part  of  the  city  that  Demetrius  razed.  Vineyards 
now  cover  the  plain,  but  some  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  re¬ 
ported  from  Moulki,  and  Vischer  21  observed,  near  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  below  Vasiliko,  some  pieces  of  columns  and 
an  ancient  altar.  Earle  22  excavated  with  little  consequence 
some  ancient  tombs  on  the  slope  of  the  plateau  toward  the 

18  See  Boblaye,  Expedition  scientifique  do  Moree,  arohit.  et  sculp¬ 
ture,  III,  1838,  plate  LXXXI;  Fossum,  A.J.A.  IX,  1905,  p.  272; 
Haverfield,  Ancient  Toum-planning,  pp.  48-49;  Naber,  Mnemosyne, 
XLVII,  1919,  p.  29. 

19  Frazer,  Pans.  Ill,  p.  45 ;  V,  p.  547. 

20  Pp.  16-17. 

21  Quoted  in  Frazer,  Pans.  Ill,  p.  46. 

22  A.  ,J.  A.  V,  1889,  pp.  287-288. 


Fig.  4.  The  Western  Portion  of  the  Acropolis  showing  Theater  and  Plateau. 

d.  M.  R. 


Fig.  5.  Foundations  of  Temple  on  Acropolis. 


d.  M.  R. 


Fig.  6.  Part  of  Roman  Building.  d.  m.  r. 


Fig.  7.  Roman  Building. 


n.  m.  r. 
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Asopus  south  of  Vasiliko,  on  the  slope  of  the  plateau  above 
Moulki  and  at  Mikre  Brysis,  and  Arvanitopoullos 23  has 
uncovered  some  grave  monuments  and  inscriptions  in  this 
region  which  antedate  the  period  of  Demetrius  (303  B.  C.). 

Of  the  harbor  town  there  are  no  remains.  In  ancient  times 
it  must  have  had  special  fortifications  of  its  own  because  it 
could  be  held  by  troops  apart  from  Sicyon  as  was  done  by 
Pammenes,  the  Theban,  in  369  B.  C.24  and  soon  after  by  the 
tyrant  Euphron  who  surrendered  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
from  whom  it  was  regained  by  the  Sicyonians  with  Arcadian 
allies.26  Still  the  old  city  appears  to  have  adjoined  the  harbor 
in  Demetrius’s  time.26  The  harbor  is  now  sanded  up  and 
marked  only  by  a  marsh.27  Deeper  water  and  the  lighter 
draft  vessels  of  ancient  times,  however,  must  have  made  it 
accessible  for  we  find  repeated  mention  of  the  Sicyonian  fleet 
and  even  Pausanias’s  23  words  is  tov  2 lkvwvIwv  KaXovp.evov  Ai/xeva 
may  not  be  derogatory  but  the  word  At/i^v  may  here  be  used 
as  a  proper  name.29  Throughout  classical  times  Sicyon  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  parts,  an  acropolis,  a  lower  town  at  its  foot  and 
the  harbor  town  upon  the  coast. 

Topography  and  Monuments  of  Sicyon 

As  a  result  of  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the  city  passed 
in  the  war  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  under  the  rule  of 
Hellenistic  kings  and  intermittent  local  tyrants,  through  its 
removal  to  a  new  site  by  Demetrius  and  devastations  by  its 
enemies,  and  finally  because  of  a  disastrous  earthquake  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  the  remains  of  Sicyon,  even 

23  II paKTiKa,  1908,  pp.  146-149. 

24  Polyaen.  Y,  16,  3;  Frontin.  Ill,  2,  10;  Aen.  Tact.  29,  12.  See 
p.  72. 

26  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  3,  1-3 ;  4,  1.  See  pp.  74-75. 

26  Diod.  XX,  102,  2. 

27  Bursian,  op-  cit.  II,  p.  30. 

28 II,  12,  2. 

Cf.  Curtius,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  497. 
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at  that  time,  represented  only  small  and  disconnected  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  city.  Yet  when  Pausanias  passed  through 
it  in  the  second  century  A.  D.  he  found  it,  he  tells  us,  though 
a  place  of  small  population,  still  in  possession  of  notable 
buildings  and  precious  works  of  art.  To  convey  some  idea  of 
the  topography  and  monuments  of  the  city  and  surroundings 
we  shall  follow  his  narrative  as  a  logical  and  convenient 
guide. 

Pausanias  came  to  Sicyon  from  Corinth.30  Beside  the 
road  leading  to  the  city  he  saw  an  earthen  mound  marking 
the  tomb  of  Lycus,  a  Messenian,  and  proceeds  in  his  narra¬ 
tive  to  contrast  this  with  the  architectural  arrangement  of 
the  sepulchral  tombs  of  native  Sicyonians.  Over  the  grave 
they  built  a  basis  of  stone  and  upon  this  erected  columns 
which  supported  a  superstructure  like  the  gables  of  tem¬ 
ples.  They  carved  no  other  inscription  than  the  name  of 
the  deceased,  without  that  of  his  father,  and  the  word  f  Fare¬ 
well  ’.  His  description  of  these  is  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  graves  found  in  that  vicinity 31  and  by  the  evidence  of 
Sicyonian  coins,32  on  some  of  which  tombs  are  figured.  On 
these  coins  we  see  a  basis  or  pedestal,  apparently  round;  on 
it,  four  pillars  erected  supporting  a  gable  or  pediment.  On 
each  side  of  the  tomb  stands  a  stiff  figure  and  a  cypress  tree. 
The  remark  of  Pausanias  that  they  carved  on  the  stone  the 
simple  name  of  the  deceased  in  the  nominative  case  without 
an  added  genitive  of  the  father’s  name  followed  by  xaiPe 
is  illustrated  by  two  fragmentary  epitaphs  found  by  Earle  33 
in  1891  on  the  site  of  Sicyon. 

After  crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the  Asopus  and  noting 
to  his  right  the  Olympieum  and  a  little  farther  on  to  the 
left  the  grave  of  the  Athenian  comic  poet  Eupolis,34  our 


30  Paus.  II,  7,  2.  Cf.  II,  5,  5. 

31  Arvanitopoullos,  II paKruca,  1908,  p.  150.  See  also  n.  35. 

32  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  77  with  PL 
LIII,  H,  I  and  II;  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p.  46,  fig.  16. 

33  Cl.  Rev.  VI,  1892,  p.  134. 

31  Paus.  II,  7,  3.  Either  it  was  not  the  grave  of  the  famous  poet 
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guide  turned  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  city  past 
the  tomb  of  Xenodice  and  graves  of  the  Sicyonians  who  fell 
in  battles  waged  by  the  Achaean  League.  Pausanias’  re¬ 
mark  about  the  tomb  of  Xenodice,  a  woman  who  had  died 
in  child-birth,  that  it  was  specially  adapted  to  suit  the  paint¬ 
ing  adorning  it,  is  of  considerable  interest  for  Sicyonian 
art.  Reasoning  from  the  form  of  the  beautifully  painted 
grave  stelae  from  Pagasae  in  Thessaly,  and  from  the  process 
of  painting  practised  by  the  Sicyonian  Pausias,  and  from 
the  identity  of  theme  represented  on  Xenodice’s  tomb  at 
Sicyon  and  that  of  one  at  Pagasae,  Arvanitopoullos,  who  has 
most  fully  investigated  the  matter,  has  concluded  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Pagasaean  monuments  were  painted  by  Sicyonian 
artists  of  the  Hellenistic  period.35 

Approaching  from  the  northeastern  side  of  Sicyon,  and 
designating  the  gate  through  which  he  entered  the  city  as 
being  at  a  spring  in  a  grotto,  called  the  Dripping  Spring,38 


of  the  Old  Comedy,  or  the  grave  Pausanias  saw  was  rather  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  in  his  honor.  Cf.  Kaibel,  PaulyAVissowa,  Beal-Enc. 
VI,  p.  1230. 

35  ’A px-  ’E <p.,  1908,  pp.  1-60.  PI.  1-4.  See  especially  pp.  23-31  and 
PI.  I.  Arvanitopoullos’  argument  may  be  right  that  also  the  tombs 
of  native  Sicyonians  (Paus-  II,  7,  2)  were  decorated  with  paintings. 
The  one  on  Xenodice’s  tomb  escaped  removal  by  the  Romans  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  XXXV,  127)  for  sentimental  or  other  reasons.  The  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Pagasae  stelae  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  the  painters  of  Sicyon,  pp.  136-137. 

36 II,  7,  4.  The  Dripping  Spring  has  never  been  identified  with 
certainty.  Bursian  (Geog.  II,  p.  27  n.  2)  places  it  in  a  gorge  west 
of  Vasil ik6 ;  Frazer  (Paus.  Ill,  p.  48),  both  because  of  the  natural 
formations  and  the  fact  that  Pausanias  came  from  Corinth,  has 
reasons  for  placing  it  near  the  northeast  side  of  Sicyon.  Earle 
(A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  p.  287)  thinks  it  was  the  present  spring,  Mikr6 
Br^sis,  now  concealed  by  a  Turkish  wall,  north  of  Vasiliko,  where 
dripping  can  be  heard  through  a  small  opening  in  the  wall.  For  other 
attempts  to  identify  it  see  Dodwell,  Tour  Through  Greece,  II,  p.  295; 
Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea,  II,  p.  372;  W.  G.  Clark,  Peloponnesus, 
p.  343  f.  Yet  the  spring  seen  by  Pausanias  may  have  disappeared, 
due  to  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  and  rocks  because  of  earthquakes 
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Pausanias  went  directly  across  the  ledge  of  rocks  dividing  the 
lower  from  the  upper  level  and  ascended  to  the  second  or 
new  acropolis.  From  here  on  his  description  follows  a  strict 
topographical  sequence  37 — the  new  acropolis — the  new  agora 
— the  old  acropolis — the  old  agora.  From  the  acropolis  of 
his  day  38  on  the  higher  level  he  proceeded  to  the  north,  ob¬ 
serving  on  the  rocky  slope  the  theater  and  Dionysium.  As  he 
passed  from  the  Dionysium  along  the  street  leading  to  the 
new  agora  he  saw  on  the  right  a  temple  of  Artemis.39  Hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  new  agora  he  describes  40  as  standing  there 
the  largest  group  of  buildings  and  statues.  From  this 
agora  he  digressed  in  his  course  to  the  gymnasium41  not 
far  from  the  market-place,  then  to  temples  of  Asclepius  and 
Aphrodite  and  finally  to  the  gymnasium  of  Clinias.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  the  old  acropolis  42  on  which  he  describes  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Sicyonians.  From  the  old 
acropolis  he  went  down  into  the  plain43  to  the  old  agora 
with  its  three  ancient  temples  and  with  that  his  tour  of  the 
city  was  completed. 

We  now  return  to  the  acropolis.44  Here  Pausanias  noticed 
the  two  temples  of  Fortune  of  the  Height  and  of  the  Dioscuri, 

as  Curtius  thinks.  He  thinks  the  spring  and  gate  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  glen  of  the  Asopus  near  the  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity.  ( Pelop. 
II,  p.  488). 

37  Robert  (Pausanias  als  Schriftsteller,  p.  118)  chooses  Sicyon 
as  a  classical  example  of  Pausanias’  acropolis-type  of  topographical 
description. 

33  Paus.  II,  7,  5. 

33  Paus.  II,  7,  6. 

30  Paus.  II,  7,  7  ff. 

41  Paus.  II,  10,  1  ff. 

42  Paus.  II,  11,  1.  Cf.  II,  5,  6. 

43  Paus.  II,  11,  2.  Cf.  II,  5,  6. 

44  The  sketch  (Fig.  la)  is  a  modification  of  that  by  Leake,  Travels  in 
the  Morea,  III.  The  orientation  on  the  sketch  above  is  approximated 
from  that  given  for  the  theater  by  Fossum,  A.  J.  A.  IX,  1905,  p.  272 
and  PI.  VIII.  Dr.  Couch  has  added  the  sites  of  the  temple  above 
the  theater,  the  Roman  building,  the  temple  in  the  plain,  the  bouleu- 
terium,  and  some  of  the  walls. 


Pig.  8.  Rock  Sanctuary  with  Niches.  d.  m.  r. 


Fig.  9.  Portico  or  Temple  looking  toward  Vasiliko. 


D.  M.  R. 


Fig.  10.  View  from  Top  of  Theater  across  Plateau.  Roman  Building  to  Eight. 

D.  M.  R. 


Fig.  ]  1 .  Theater  looking  West. 


D.  M.  R. 
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in  both  of  which  the  images  were  of  wood.45  On  Sicyonian 
coins  of  Imperial  times  46  the  goddess  Fortune  of  the  Height 
is  represented  standing  and  holding  a  patera  and  cornucopia. 
Of  buildings  only  a  few  fragments  of  foundations  remain.47 
And  since  Pausanias  mentions  but  two  temples  here  and  so  few 
foundations  appear,  it  is  most  probable  that  there  was  never 
a  great  number  of  buildings  on  the  upper  acropolis.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Eobinson,  however,  made  out  clearly  the  foundations 
of  a  temple  with  cella  and  portico,  probably  the  temple  of 
Fortune  (Fig.  5). 

Eegarding  the  theater  at  Sicyon  Pausanias  48  simply  states 
that  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis  and  that  on  the 
stage  is  the  statue  of  a  man  with  a  shield  said  to  represent 
Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias.  The  mere  notices  that  it  was 
filled  by  a  concourse  of  people  on  the  morning  after  Aratus’ 
night  surprise  on  Sicyon  in  251  B.  C.49  and  that  it  served 
as  the  assembly-place  for  a  meeting  of  the  Achaean  League  60 
in  168  B.  C.  are  the  only  other  literary  references  to  it  from 
ancient  times.  Still  the  scanty  ancient  allusions  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  case  of  the  theater 
(Fig.  10)  than  any  other  building  in  Sicyon,  for  of  all  the 
ruined  structures  there  it  has  always  been  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  and  has  been  often  described.61  Moreover  its  excavation 
by  the  Americans  in  comparatively  recent  times  has  in  part 
revealed  its  architectural  structure  and  made  it  possible  to 
fix  approximately  the  date  of  the  building.52 


45  Paus.  II,  7,  5. 

46  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  77  with  PI. 
LIII,  H,  III. 

47  So  Curtius,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  491. 

48 II,  7,  5. 

40  Plut.  Arat.  VIII. 

50  Polyb.  XXIX,  10,  2. 

81  Especially  by  Leake,  Travels  in  the  Morea,  III,  pp.  369-371  ; 
Curtius,  Pelop.  II,  pp.  489-490;  Bursian,  Geog.  II,  pp.  27-28. 

82  Cf.  McMurtry,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  pp.  267-286  with  PI.  VI,  VII, 
IX;  Earle,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  pp.  286-292;  A.  J.  A.  VII,  1891,  pp. 
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Here  as  in  other  places  the  architect  adapted  the  natural 
configuration  of  the  ground  to  suit  his  purpose  and  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  north  slope  near  the  western  cliffs  a  large  hollow 
in  the  rocky  declivity  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower 
tableland  and  faced  the  structure  to  the  northeast  thus  af¬ 
fording  the  spectator  the  beautiful  view  of  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  to  the  north  and  of  the  mountain  peaks  beyond.  Its 
total  breadth  is  over  400  feet.  The  seats  are  mostly  cut  out 
of  the  rock  but  only  a  few  of  the  lower  tiers  of  the  western 
half  have  been  uncovered.  The  front  row  of  seats  (Fig.  11) 
is  a  series  of  stone  benches  of  poros  with  backs  and  arms. 
Some  are  decorated  with  scroll  work  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
arms  of  each  bench  and  show  by  their  superior  construction 
that  they  were  honor  seats  for  priests  or  other  officials,  re¬ 
sembling  in  this  respect,  the  benches  at  Epidaurus.  The  total 
number  of  tiers  of  seats,  about  sixty  in  all,63  was  divided 
vertically,  at  least  in  the  excavated  section,  into  fifteen  wedges 
by  sixteen  stairways.  Horizontally  the  auditorium  was  divided 
into  three  sections  by  two  diazomata.  Access  to  the  lower 
diazoma  was  through  two  vaulted  passages  that  penetrate  the 
sides  of  the  auditorium  (Fig.  12).  The  upper  section  was 
reached  by  going  around  the  ends.  The  original  length  of  the 
eastern  passage  was  about  16  m.,  the  width  is  2.55  m.  Since 
they  stand  to  a  height  of  six  courses  on  either  side,  exclusive 
of  the  keystone  course,  and  are  built  of  rectangular  blocks 
laid  without  mortar,  these  vaults  are  today  important  speci¬ 
mens  of  true  Greek  arches. 

The  orchestra,  comprising  somewhat  more  than  half  the 
circumference  of  a  not  entirely  perfect  circle,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  24.04  m.,54  had  a  surface  consisting  simply  of  stamped 
earth.  An  elaborate  drainage  system  was  devised.  Running 


281-282;  A.  J.  A.  VIII,  1893,  pp.  388-396  witli  PI.  XIII;  Brown- 
son  and  Young,  A.  J.  A.  VIII,  1893,  pp.  397-409  with  PI.  XIII;  Fos- 
sum,  A.  J.  A.  IX,  1905,  pp.  263-276  with  PL  VIII,  IX. 

63  Fossum,  l.  c.  p.  264. 

64  Fossum,  l.  c.  p.  265.  See  plate  VIII  for  the  plan. 
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around  the  orchestra  in  front  of  the  honor  benches  is  a  care¬ 
fully  constructed  drain  about  1.25  m.  wide  and  1  m.  deep, 
bridged  by  a  slab  of  stone  opposite  each  of  the  stairs  to 
give  access  to  the  seats  as  in  the  Dionysiac  theater  at  Athens. 
At  each  end  of  this  water  canal  there  seems  to  have  stood  an 
altar  or  fountain  which  discharged  its  waste-water  into  a 
shallow  drain  crossing  the  orchestra  parallel  to  the  proscenium 
wall.  This  emptied  into  a  third  drain  which  extended  right 
across  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  at  right  angles  to  the  stage 
buildings  under  which  it  passed  and  debouched  somewhere  to 
the  right,  probably  into  one  of  the  old  subterranean  waterways 
of  the  plateau.  From  the  square  basin  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra  where  the  drains  intersect,  extending  back  to  a 
point  under  the  stage  buildings,  is  an  underground  passage 
terminating  in  a  staircase  of  which  some  steps  are  preserved. 
This  passage  (Fig.  12)  has  usually  been  considered  as  a 
means  of  allowing  the  actors  to  pass  unseen  from  the  stage 
buildings  to  the  middle  of  the  orchestra  in  the  manner  of 
the  Charon  stairs  at  Eretria  and  Magnesia  on  the  Meander.66 

Fossum’s  excavation  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  existing 
stage  buildings  and  the  abutting  foundations  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  revealed  remains  of  both  the  parascenia,  the 
double  gateway  of  the  west  ramp  and  parodos  and  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  approximate  dating  of  the  earliest  structure.  Stone 
ramps  cut  from  the  native  rock  leading  up  to  a  height  of 
3.25  m.  to  the  proscenium  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
height  of  the  proscenium  66  was  eleven  Eoman  feet,  conform¬ 
ing  to  the  mean  of  the  rule  of  Vitruvius  (V,  7,  2)  that  the 
podium  is  not  to  be  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  feet 
high.  Back  of  these  another  pair  of  ramps  led  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  of  the  scene-building.  Most  important  was  the 
finding  of  stone  supports  for  the  older  proscenium  which 

BC  So  Dorpfeld  und  Reisch,  Das  Griecliische  Theater,  p.  120.  But 
Fossum  informs  me  that  he  thinks  the  passage  served  only  for 
drainage. 

6’  Cf.  Fossum,  l.  c.  PI.  IX  for  plan  and  elevation. 
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necessitates  the  discarding  of  the  old  theory  of  a  wooden  pros¬ 
cenium,  while  the  finding  of  the  older  remains  of  half-columns 
is  evidence  for  the  continuance  of  the  first  proscenium  until 
the  time  of  Eoman  reconstruction. 

The  date  of  the  structure  can  be  fixed  only  approximately. 
The  literary  allusions  to  it  refer  to  events  in  251  B.  C.  and 
168  B.  C.  while  its  mention  by  Pausanias  may  be  referred  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  Excava¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  it  antedates  the  year  303  B.  C.  when 
Sicyon  was  moved  to  the  plateau  of  the  former  acropolis  and 
rebuilt  on  a  regular  plan  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles. 
Since  it  stands  neither  parallel  with  the  streets  nor  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  them,  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
theater  stood  there  before  303  B.  C.  This  date  is  confirmed 
by  a  comparison  of  its  architectural  features  with  the  theater 
at  Epidaurus.  Prom  similarities  of  construction  it  is  evident 
that  the  architect  of  the  one  was  familiar  with  the  other,  but 
the  antiquated  forms  of  the  water  canal  and  other  features 
show  that  the  theater  at  Sicyon  was  the  earlier  one,  thus 
bringing  it  well  into  the  fourth  century.  Its  Roman  rebuild¬ 
ing  probably  dates  from  the  period  after  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  when  a  part  of  Corinthia  was  given  to  Sicyon  and 
the  city  gained  in  political  significance.57 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  this  vicinity  are  the  remains 
of  the  stadium  which  Pausanias  does  not  mention.  It  lies 
below  the  acropolis  to  the  west,  but  its  upper  or  semicircular 
end  occupies  a  fold  or  recess  in  the  same  rocky  slope  against 
which  the  theater  is  built.  The  recess  is  partly  natural,  partly 
hollowed  out.  As  it  has  not  been  excavated,  the  observation 
of  Leake  58  is  quoted  below :  “  The  stadium  resembles  that 
of  Messene,  in  having  had  seats  which  were  not  continued 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  sides.  About  eighty  feet  of 
the  rectilinear  extremity  had  no  seats,  and  this  part,  instead 
of  being  excavated  out  of  the  hill  like  the  rest,  is  formed  of 

67  Fossum,  l.  c.  pp.  271-276. 

68  Op.  tit.  Ill,  p.  370. 


Fig.  12.  The  Theater  with  Roman  Buildings  in  the  Distance.  d.  m.  r. 


Fig.  13.  Stadium  looking  North. 


D.  M.  R, 


Fig.  14.  Stadium  looking  South  from  Extension  toward  Semicircular  End. 

D.  M.  H 


Iig.  15.  View  from  North  Extension  of  Stadium  East  toward  Theater, 

D.  M.  R 
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factitious  ground,  supported  at  the  end  by  a  wall  of  polygonal 
masonry,  which  still  exists.  The  total  length,  including  the 
seats  at  the  circular  end,  is  about  680  feet,  which,  deducting 
the  radius  of  the  semicircle,  seems  hardly  to  leave  a  length 
of  600  Greek  feet  for  the  line  between  the  two  metae.  It  is 
very  possible,  however,  that  an  excavation  would  correct  this 
idea;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  length  of  the  line  of  the  dromos,  or  course, 
in  the  several  stadia  of  Greece,  however  dissimilar  the  stadia 
may  have  otherwise  been  in  magnitude,  or  in  their  capacity 
for  containing  spectators.  If  the  length  of  the  course  had 
ever  varied,  it  must,  I  think,  have  been  alluded  to  in  some 
of  the  ancient  authors.”  Professor  Robinson  says,  however, 
that  Leake  must  have  omitted  the  extension  supported  by  the 
wall  seen  in  Figure  14,  as  it  is  about  680  feet  to  the 
cross  walls  where  the  extension  begins  but  with  the  artificial 
extension  the  distance  is  822  feet  (Figs.  13-16).  It  would 
bo  interesting  to  know,  in  view  of  the  Pythian  games  founded 
by  Cleisthenes  at  Sicyon,69  whether  the  agonistic  celebrations 
connected  with  them  took  place  at  this  stadium. 

Designating  the  locality  as  being  beyond  the  theater,  Pau- 
sanias  60  noted  a  temple  of  Dionysus  with  an  image  of  the 
god  in  gold  and  ivory  and  beside  it  female  Bacchantes  in 
white  marble.  The  nearness  of  this  temple  to  the  theater 
shows  that  here  as  in  so  many  Greek  cities  the  theater  be¬ 
longed  to  the  sacred  precinct  of  Dionysus.  If  the  temple  that 
Pausanias  saw  was  the  temple  of  the  god  to  whom  Cleisthenes 
gave  the  tragic  choruses  taken  from  Adrastus  61  he  was  view¬ 
ing  a  very  ancient  landmark.  The  temple  has  not  been  found 
but  Leake  62  saw  the  basis  of  a  column,  together  with  that 
of  one  of  the  antae,  of  a  small  temple  just  below  the  pro¬ 
scenium  of  the  theater.  He  thought  that  this  may  have  been 

69  Schol.  Pindar,  Nem.  IX,  20,  25;  X,  40,  76. 

90 II,  7,  5. 

91  Herod.  V,  67. 

63  Op.  cit.  Ill,  pp.  369,  371. 
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part  of  the  temple  of  Dionysus.  Sicyonian  coins  of  Imperial 
times  represent  Dionysus  standing,  holding  a  goblet  and  a 
thyrsus,  with  a  panther  at  his  feet.63  On  the  coins  of  Julia 
Domna  in  Sicyon  there  occurs  a  frenzied  Bacchante  which 
Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner  64  have  pointed  to  as  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  one  of  the  marble  Bacchantes  seen  by  Pausanias 
beside  the  image  of  Dionysus.  Furtwangler  65  states  that  the 
type  of  Bacchante  copied  on  Sicyonian  coins  agrees  so  well 
with  epigrams  66  describing  a  Maenad  of  Scopas,  not  assigned 
by  tradition  to  any  special  place,  that  he  believes  it  belonged 
to  Sicyon  and  thinks  it  probable  that  Pausanias  omitted  the 
name  of  the  artist,  who  was  Scopas.  A  statuette  in  Dresden, 
published  by  Treu,67  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  as  a 
copy  of  this  work  of  Scopas. 

Excavations  on  the  lower  plateau  at  various  points,  not 
easily  determined  from  reports,  have  uncovered  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  buildings.  At  one  of  these  places  American 
operations 68  in  1886  cleared  a  floor,  paved  with  slabs  of 
black  and  white  marble,  of  what  must  have  been  a  building 
of  elaborate  construction.  Eecently  Dr.  Philadelpheus  has 
excavated  here  with  some  success.69  Below  the  north  slope 
of  the  acropolis  he  has  cleared  a  small  rock  sanctuary  with 
niches  for  votive  offerings  (Pig.  8).  Beside  it  was  a  spring 
and  an  ancient  cistern  whence  water  was  led  in  pipes  to  the 
town  and  agora.  North  of  this  sanctuary,  bordering  on  a 

63  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  77  with  PI. 
LIII,  H,  IV  and  V. 

84  J.  H.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  78  with  PI.  LIII,  H,  VI,  VII. 

65  Masterpieces,  pp.  396-397. 

06  Anth.  Pal.  IX,  774;  XVI,  60.  Cf.  Callistrat.  Stat.  2. 

67  Melanges  Perrot,  pp.  312-324,  PI.  V.  Cf.  Gardner,  Six  Greek 
Sculptors,  PI.  LII;  Handbook,  fig.  107.  See  further,  Six,  Jahrbuch, 
XXXIII,  1918,  pp.  38-48  where  he  identifies  a  copy  on  a  relief  in 
Copenhagen. 

88McMurtry,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  p.  281. 

89  ’APX.  ’E</>.,  1919,  p.  99.  Cf.  B.  G.H.  XLIV,  1920,  pp.  383-384;  L, 
1926,  pp.  174-182,  figs.  1-4. 
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street  leading  to  the  acropolis,  he  has  uncovered  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  large  portico,  probably  a  temple,  which  should  be 
completely  and  properly  excavated  (Fig.  9).  Through  it  ran 
a  stuccoed  water  canal  with  basins  here  and  there  to  catch  the 
sediment  in  the  water.  The  discoverer  states  that  the  blocks 
have  a  form  characteristic  of  those  of  Hellenistic  times,  hence 
this  can  not  he  the  portico  of  Cleisthenes  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,70  but  one  that  dates  from  or  after  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Polioreetes.  Prom  that  period  dates  a  base  found 
with  the  inscription  PAAIAN202  ||  -  A02ANE.  About  200 
feet  northeast  of  this  portico  and  west  of  the  present  village  of 
Vasiliko  the  same  excavator  has  uncovered  the  foundations 
of  a  hypostyle  hall  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  Bouleuterium 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.71  A  brief  description  of  this  hall 
follows  on  pages  nineteen  and  twenty. 

Following  the  itinerary  of  Pausanias  72  we  proceed  down 
on  the  lower  plateau  where,  east  and  northeast  of  the  theater, 
amidst  the  numerous  foundations  of  buildings  one  can  still 
see  the  outline  of  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  was  probably  on  the  principal  one  of  these,  which 
apparently  ran  from  southwest  to  northeast,  that  Pausanias 
travelled  past  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnaia  to  the  agora.73 
Of  the  temple  of  Artemis  the  roof  had  fallen  already  before 
his  visit  and  the  image  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where.  Now 
arrived  at  the  market-place,  Pausanias  came  to  a  sanctuary 
of  Peitho,  also  without  an  image.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
near  it  was  originally  founded  by  Proetus,  but  this,  with  its 
dedications — Meleager’s  spear  and  the  flutes  of  Marsyas— 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  temple  and  image 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  had  been  dedicated 
by  Pythocles  who  is  probably  the  sculptor  mentioned  by 
Pliny  74  in  the  list  of  artists  who  revived  the  art  of  sculpture 
after  01.  156  (156  B.C.).  But  whether  or  not  the  Imperial 

70  II;  9>  6.  71 II,  9,  6.  72 II,  7,  6. 

73  Bursian,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  28-29. 

71  N.  E.  XXXIV,  52. 
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coins  from  Sicyon  representing  Apollo  in  citharoedic  dress 
and  holding  the  lyre  reproduce  the  statue  by  Pythocles  is 
unknown.75  Apollo  appears  to  have  been  an  important  deity 
in  Sicyon;  the  hill  of  the  archer  Apollo  is  connected  with  the 
legend  of  the  slaying  of  the  Python  there  and  on  the  festival 
of  his  purification  a  procession  of  boys  and  girls  went  to  the 
Sythas  to  offer  supplication.76  In  Pausanias’  day  the  festival 
was  still  observed  and  it  is  tempting  to  believe  that  we  have 
in  the  coins  peculiar  to  Sicyon  for  a  period  of  400  years  the 
reproduction  of  a  Sicyonian  work  of  art  representing  one  of 
these  suppliant  youths.77  Pindar  alludes  to  Apollo,  and  to 
the  hill  of  Sicyon  by  the  Asopus  in  his  ode  in  honor  of  a 
victory  at  Sicyon  in  the  chariot  race  by  Chromius  of  Aetna 
in  the  lines : 78  ‘  But  we  shall  arouse  the  sounding  lyre  and 
the  flute  to  tell  of  the  very  prime  of  equestrian  contests  which 
Adrastus  founded  in  honor  of  Phoebus  by  the  stream  of  the 
Asopus.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  there  stood  near  the  temple 
of  Apollo  a  colossal  statue  of  King  Attalus  I,  ten  cubits  high, 
which  the  people  set  up  out  of  gratitude,  because  he  had  ran¬ 
somed  for  them  the  sacred  land  of  Apollo  at  a  great  price.  In 
197  B.  C.,  for  other  benefits,  the  Sicyonians  had  voted  him  a 
golden  statue  and  an  annual  sacrifice.79  Since  the  statues  are 
not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  it  is  likely  that  they  had  dis¬ 
appeared  by  his  time. 

Hear  the  temple  of  Peitho  was  a  precinct  consecrated  to 
the  Eoman  Emperors;  it  was  once  the  house  of  the  third- 
century  tyrant,  Cleon.80  Leake  81  sought  to  identify  with  this 
precinct  the  ruins  of  the  large  brick  building  of  Eoman  date, 
situated  200  paces  north  of  the  theater,  conjecturing  that  it 

76  Imlioof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.H.S.  VI,  1885,  p.  78. 

70  Hesychius,  s.  v.  to^Lov  /lowos  ;  Paus.  II,  7,  7.  8.  See  Apollo 
in  the  chapter  on  Cults. 

77  Cf.  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  l.  c PI.  LIII  H  VIII  TX 

78  Nem.  IX,  9.  ’  ’  ’ 

70  Polyb.  XVIII,  16. 

80  Paus.  II,  8,  1.  On  Cleon  see  p.  82. 

81  Op.  tit.  Ill,  pp.  369,  371. 
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was  the  palace  of  the  Roman  governor  in  the  interval  between 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius  and  its  restoration 
by  Julius  Caesar,  for  during  this  period  a  great  part  of  the 
Corinthian  territory  was  attached  to  Sicyon  as  the  capital. 
But  the  small  arched  doorways,  large  quadrangular  windows, 
and  the  many  large  chambers  within,  some  of  which  have 
semi-circular  ends,  lead  Frazer  82  to  think  that  it  contained 
public  baths. 

Before  the  precinct  sacred  to  the  Roman  Emperors  Pau- 
sanias  83  saw  the  shrine  of  the  hero  Aratus,  ‘  a  man  who 
achieved  greater  things  than  any  Greek  of  his  time/  We 
know  from  Plutarch  84  that  the  ancient  law  at  Sicyon  forbade 
burial  within  the  city  walls,  but  the  Sicyonians,  moved  by 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  their  greatest  statesman,  ob¬ 
tained  the  permission  of  Delphi  and  interred  him  in  the 
market-place  where  he  was  honored  twice  annually  as  the 
founder  and  savior  of  their  city,  blear  his  shrine  stood  an 
altar  to  Isthmian  Poseidon,  and  images  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
and  Paternal  Artemis,  the  former  resembling  a  pyramid,  the 
latter  a  column.85  They  evidently  date  from  the  time  when 
this  was  the  acropolis  of  the  old  city,  before  Demetrius  made 
it  the  site  of  the  new  one. 

In  the  agora  Pausanias  saw  the  Bouleuterium  and  the  stoa 
of  Cleisthenes.86  About  the  latter  we  have  the  information 
that  he  built  it  from  the  spoils  of  the  Sacred  War  in  behalf 
of  Delphi.87  Of  a  building  which  may  be  the  Bouleuterium 
enough  has  been  recently  uncovered  to  reconstruct  a  ground 


82  Paus.  Ill,  p.  45  and  V,  p.  547. 

88 II,  8,  1. 

84  Aratus,  LIII.  Cf.  Pol yb.  VIII,  14,  8  and  Aratus  in  the  chapter 
on  Cults. 

86  Paus.  II,  9,  6. 

86  Paus.  II,  9,  6.  The  large  stoa  found  in  this  vicinity  is  not 
thought  to  be  that  of  Cleisthenes.  Philadelpheus,  ’ Apx .  ’E0.  1919, 
p.  99.  Cf.  also  B.  G.  H.  L,  1926,  p.  181. 

87  Paus.  II,  9,  6.  Cf.  X,  37,  6.  See  also  pp.  55-56. 
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plan.88  At  a  place  a  little  west  of  the  village  of  Vasiliko  lie 
the  foundations  of  a  wall  of  native  poros  forming  a  rectangle 
40.50  m.  by  33.25  m.  with  its  main  axis  running  northwest 
and  southeast.  Within  are  the  bases  of  twelve  columns  of 
Ionic  order.  Remains  of  one  show  that  its  original  height  was 
about  10  m.  The  columns  were  disposed  from  east  to  west 
in  four  rows  of  three  columns  each.  The  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  is  peculiar.  Between  the  two  middle  columns  and  the 
two  exterior  columns  on  the  east  side  are  rows  of  benches  on  a 
slightly  inclined  floor.  The  benches  are  of  earth  covered 
with  thick  stucco.  There  are  six  benches  on  the  east  and  five 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  respectively.  Their  length 
varies;  the  first  two  on  the  north  and  south,  and  the  first  three 
on  the  east,  all  standing  between  columns,  are  a  little  less  than 
six  metres  long;  those  to  the  rear  increase  so  the  last  are 
about  eleven  metres.  In  the  space  between  the  front  benches 
and  the  square  foundation  on  the  west  side  of  them,  are  two 
other  benches  of  the  same  material,  but  one  is  horseshoe¬ 
shaped  and  surrounds  the  other  which  is  semi-circular  (Fig. 
17).  Their  diameters  are  4.6  m.  and  ca.  3  m.  respectively. 
On  the  west,  opposite  these  circular  seats,  between  the  two 
middle  columns  and  the  two  corresponding  columns  to  the 
west,  the  excavator  cleared  a  foundation  laid  in  a  square.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  central  exterior  columns  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  building  were  found  what  seem  to  be  two 
rectangular  basins  of  stuccoed  tufa  one  metre  in  length. 
Water  was  conveyed  to  them  by  a  pipe  from  a  source  at  the 
foot  of  the  acropolis.  Though  the  identity  of  the  building  is 
uncertain,  however,  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  elaborately 
built  Thersilium  at  Megalopolis,  the  celebrated  Telesterium  at 
Eleusis,  the  Bouleuteria  at  Priene  and  Miletus,  and  the  hypo- 
style  hall  at  Delos  tempts  one  to  call  it  the  Bouleuterium.  If 
that  identification  is  correct,  we  can  visualize,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  meeting  place  of  the  Sicyonian  senate. 

88  Philadelpheus,  ’APX.  5E0.  1919,  p.  99.  Cf.  B.C.II.  XLIV,  1920, 
pp.  383-384;  L,  1926,  pp.  174-182,  figs.  1-4. 


Fig.  16.  Supporting  Wall  of  Stadium. 


d.  M.  B. 


Fig.  17.  Central  Part  of  Bouleoteritjm  as  Seen  from  the  South. 
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In  a  section  which  Pansanias  89  designates  as  being  the  open 
part  of  the  market-place  stood  a  number  of  statues  and  a 
temple.  Of  the  bronze  Zeus  standing  here,  a  work  of  the 
native  sculptor 'Lysippus,  Pausanias  gives  no  description,  but 
a  representation  of  the  statue  may  be  seen  on  a  Sicyonian  coin 
of  the  time  of  Caracalla  90  which  shows  the  god  undraped, 
standing  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  scepter  and  in  his 
right  a  thunderbolt.  Among  extant  statues  a  small  bronze 
in  the  British  Museum 91  is  considered  the  best  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Zeus  in  the  market-place  of  Sicyon.  Regarding 
the  rest  of  the  objects  mentioned:  a  gilded  Artemis,  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Wolfish  Apollo,  bronze  images  of  the  daughters  of 
Proetus,  an  image  of  Hermes  of  the  Market,92  and  a  bronze 
Heracles  by  Lysippus,  we  know  nothing  further  than  that,  as 
Pausanias  says,  they  stood  in  the  same  part  of  the  market¬ 
place. 

Notable  among  the  buildings  in  the  market-place  was  one 
not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  the  Stoa  Poecile.  This  was 
built  for  the  Sicyonians  by  Lamia,  the  mistress  of  Demetrius, 
and  therefore  probably  erected  at  the  time  when  Demetrius 
moved  the  site  of  the  city.  Used  probably  as  a  gallery  for 
paintings  by  Sicyonian  artists  it  must  have  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  building  in  its  time  for  it  was  the  subject  of  a  separate 
work  by  the  antiquarian  Polemo.93  Its  apparent  lack  of 
importance  in  Pausanias’  time  was  due,  possibly,  to  the  fact 


89 II,  9,  6  f. 

00  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  E.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  78  with  PI. 
LIII,  H,  X. 

91  No.  275;  Catalogue  PI.  VII. 

82  The  only  representations  of  Hermes  from  Sicyon  are  of  Hermes 
the  Ram-bearer,  the  one  a  bronze  statuette  (Reinach,  Repertoire,  II 
p.  553.4),  the  other  on  a  bronze  coin  of  Julia  Domna,  representing 
him  between  two  female  figures.  We  have  no  mention  of  Hermes  in 
Sicyon  with  this  epithet  in  ancient  literature.  Cf.  Svoronos,  J.  Int. 
Arch.  Num.  XVI,  1914,  pp.  71-80. 

82  Athen.  VI,  p.  253b;  XIII,  p.  577c. 
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that  by  that  time  it  had  yielded  its  treasures  to  the  Romans 
who  carried  them  off  to  Rome.94 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  market-place  Pausanias  noted  a 
gymnasium  95  in  which  was  a  stone  image  of  Heracles  by 
Scopas.  His  topographical  allusion  ‘  near  the  agora  ’  is 
vague  and  no  certain  ruins  of  the  building  have  been  identi¬ 
fied.  Curtius  96  saw  some  ancient  foundations  near  the  glen 
of  the  Helisson  and  north  of  the  stadium  which  he  conjectures 
were  remains  of  this  gymnasium.  We  have  more  tangible 
evidence,  however,  from  which  to  derive  a  conception  of  the 
character  of  the  statue.  In  the  museums  of  Europe  are 
numerous  heads  of  a  youthful  Heracles,  several  of  which,  in 
spite  of  some  modifications  and  variations  in  style,  go  back 
to  common  originals.97  Chief  among  them  is  the  marble 
statue  of  the  young  Heracles  in  the  Lansdowne  House.98  Its 
original  may  well  have  been  the  Heracles  of  Scopas  seen  by 
Pausanias  in  Sicyon,"  the  design  of  which  is  quite  certainly 
represented  on  a  Sicyonian  coin  now  in  the  British  Museum.100 
Heracles  was  much  esteemed  in  Sicyon.  Aside  from  the  statue 
by  Scopas  in  the  gymnasium  mentioned  above  and  his  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus  in  the  agora,  his  was  one  of  the  statues 
made  by  the  Cretan  sculptors  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  perhaps 
in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.101  We  are  yet  to  meet  with  two 
other  statues  to  him,  one  of  which  was  in  his  sanctuary.  This 
sanctuary  stood  within  an  enclosure  in  a  place  not  specifically 
designated  by  Pausanias  but  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  en¬ 
closure  was  called  P&cdizB ,  that  in  its  center  stood  the  sanc- 

94  Pliny,  N.n.  XXXV,  127.  Gf.  p.  91. 

96  Paus.  II,  10,  1. 

90  Pelop.  II,  p.  494. 

97  Graef,  Rom.  Mitt.  IV,  1889,  pp.  189-216. 

Brunn-Bruckmann,  Nos.  691-692;  Gardner,  Six  Greek  Sculptors, 

PI.  LVI-LVIII;  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  p.  297. 

09  Graef,  l.  e. 

100  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  79  with  PI 
LIII,  H,  XI. 

101  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXVI,  10. 
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tuary  of  the  hero  and  within  the  sanctuary  a  wooden  image 
made  by  Laphaes,  a  Phliasian.102 

From  the  gymnasium  in  the  market-place  a  street  led  to  an 
enclosure  sacred  to  Asclepius.103  Here  was  a  temple  of  the 
god  having  on  one  side  of  the  pronaos  104  a  sitting  image 
of  Pan  and  on  the  other  side  a  standing  image  of  Artemis. 
Enshrined  within  the  cella  was  the  beardless  statue  of  the 
gcd,  done  by  Cal  amis,  in  gold  and  ivory,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  scepter  and  in  the  other  the  fruit  of  a  pine-tree.  Since  on 
extant  monuments  Asclepius  is  generally  represented  as 
bearded,  seldom  as  young,  we  can  conclude  from  Pausanias’ 
special  remark  that  here  as  at  Phlius  and  Gortys  in  Arcadia 
the  god  was  conceived  of  as  a  youthful  divinity.105  Within 
this  same  precinct  sacred  to  Asclepius  there  stood  on  the  left 
as  one  entered,  a  temple  with  two  chambers  and  a  colonnade ; 
in  the  outer  chamber  was  an  image  of  Sleep  of  which  nothing 
but  the  head  remained;  the  inner  chamber  was  sacred  to 
Carnean  Apollo,  whose  priests  only  had  the  privilege  of  en¬ 
tering  it.  In  the  colonnade  were  statues  of  Dream  and  of 
Sleep,  the  latter  surnamed  Bountiful,  lulling  a  lion  to  slum¬ 
ber.106  Unhappily  Pausanias  does  not  tell  us  thp  names  of 
the  sculptors  nor  the  characteristics  of  this  group  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Asclepius.  Furtwangler’s  conjecture  107 
that  Scopas  was  the  author  of  the  image  of  Sleep  in  the  outer 
chamber  is  dependent  on  the  argument  that  the  extant  statues 

102  Paus.  II,  10,  1.  I  follow  Robert  ( Pausanias  als  Schriftsteller, 
p.  119  n.  1)  in  thinking  that  this  enclosure  did  not  contain  the 
gymnasium  mentioned  above. 

103  Paus.  II,  10,  2. 

i°4  Following  the  interpretation  of  etnovm  and  eaeXdovcn  as  given 
by  Wachsmuth,  Jh.  fur  Phil.  CXIX,  1879,  p.  22. 

105  Wroth,  J.  H.  S.  IV,  1883,  p.  49. 

i°6  Furtwangler  thinks  that  Pausanias  may  here  be  referring  to 
the  type  of  Hypnos  sleeping  on  a  lion,  which  is  known  by  later  copies 
(Masterpieces,  p.  396,  n.  5). 

107  Masterpieces,  p.  396. 
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of  Hjpnos  in  Madrid 108  and  the  British  Museum 109  can 
rightly  be  attributed  to  a  bronze  original  by  Scopas,  and  has 
in  its  favor  the  facts  that  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  few  places 
where  Hypnos  was  worshipped  and  that  we  have  already 
associated  Scopas  with  the  making  of  the  Bacchante  in  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  Heracles  in  the  gymnasium. 

Near  the  Asclepieum  was  a  precinct  sacred  to  Aphrodite 
with  a  statue  of  Antiope  within.110  But  the  main  object  of 
interest  was  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  with  her  cult  statue. 
Only  two  females  were  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary ;  every 
one  else,  without  distinction,  might  only  view  the  goddess 
from  the  entrance  and  pray  to  her  from  there.  Her  seated 
statue,  wrought  in  gold  and  ivory,  representing  the  goddess 
with  a  polos,* * 111  and  in  one  hand  a  poppy  and  in  the  other  an 
apple  was  the  work  of  the  sixth  century  Sicyonian  sculptor 
Canachus.  Farnell 112  regards  this  as  the  most  striking  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  archaic  period  of  Aphrodite  IJrania,  the 
divinity  of  vegetation,  of  fruits  and  flowers,  so  well  suggested 
in  the  symbols  which  Canachus  attached  to  his  temple-image. 

On  the  right  of  the  street  as  one  left  the  Aphrodisium  stood 
a  sanctuary  of  Pheraean  Artemis.113  Her  wooden  image,  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  is  probably  the 
figure  imitated  on  Sicyonian  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Geta  and 


108  Cf.  Roscher,  Lex.  I,  2,  p.  2847. 

100  Marbles  and  Bronzes,  p.  7,  fig-  4  and  PI.  40. 

110  Paus.  II,  10,  4. 

111  As  to  the  various  significations  of  this  word  see  Muller,  Der 
Polos,  die  griechische  Gotterkrone  (Berlin  1915). 

112  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  II,  p.  679.  No  copy  of  this  statue 
is  preserved.  On  Sicyonian  coins  of  Imperial  times  Aphrodite  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  attitude  of  Venus  dei  Medici,  cf.  Imhoof-Blumer  and 
Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  79  with  PI.  LIII,  H,  XV,  XVI.  Furt- 
wangler  identifies  with  Aphrodite  of  Canachus  a  female  figure  on  a 
gold  ring  from  Mycenae,  Antike  Gernmen,  II,  pp.  9-10,  No.  20,  PI.  II, 
20;  Perrot-Chipiez,  Hist,  de  V  Art,  VI,  p.  841,  fig.  425;  Schuchliardt, 
Schliemann’s  Excavations  (tr.  Sellers),  fig.  281. 

113  Paus.  II,  10,  7. 
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Caracalla  which  represent  a  goddess  in  long  mantle  with 
torches  in  her  raised  hands.114 

Ascending  to  a  somewhat  more  elevated  place  one  found  the 
gymnasium  of  Clinias  which  was  still  used  in  Pausanias’  time 
for  the  training  of  boys  and  contained  herm-like  statues  of 
Artemis  and  Heracles.115  It  is  evident  that  this  gymnasium 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  one  previously  mentioned  for 
the  description  of  Pausanias  shows  that  he  proceeded  unin¬ 
terruptedly  from  the  acropolis  on  the  south  and  northward 
toward  the  sea.116 

Having  completed  the  tour  of  the  agora  Pausanias  turned 
into  a  street  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  on  the  north  117  and 
came  to  the  temple  of  Athena.  He  was  then  doubtless  oD 
the  original  acropolis  since  he  states  elsewhere  118  that  the 
ancient  acropolis  occupied  the  site  where  the  temple  of  Athena 
was  in  his  day.  If  we  are  right  in  identifying  the  position  of 
the  Sacred  gate,  he  was  also  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Vasiliko.  Here  he  saw  a  group  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  the  city.  It  included  119  an  altar  remaining 
from  the  large  and  splendid  temple  of  Athena  which  had  been 
burned ;  in  front  of  it  a  barrow  sacred  to  Epopeus,  and  near  it 


114  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  80  with  PI. 
LIII,  H,  XVII,  XVIII,  XIX. 

115  Paus.  II,  10,  7. 

110  Curtius  (op.  cit.  II,  p.  495),  Bursian  (op.  cit.  II,  p.  30)  and 
Leake  (op.  cit.  Ill,  pp.  361-363)  identify  two  gymnasia;  Kalkmann 
( Pausanias  der  Perieget,  p.  68)  maintains  they  were  the  same.  The 
adjective  roCro  modifying  7 vg.vdai.ov  also  distinguishes  it  from  the 
other.  Cf.  Hitzig-Bliimner  ad  Pcwus.  II,  10,  7. 

117  On  the  north  according  to  most  topographers.  Leake  (op.  cit. 
Ill,  p.  372,  cf.  p.  364)  thinks  it  was  near  Vasiliko  at  the  opening  in 
the  cliffs  down  which  a  path  leads  from  the  tableland  to  the  plain 
below.  Beule  (fitudes  sur  le  PSloponnese,  p.  319)  and  Curtius 
(Pelop.  II,  pp.  495,  496,  498)  are  apparently  in  agreement  with 
this.  Clark  (Pelop.  p.  343)  is  wrong  in  placing  it  on  the  southern 
side. 

118 II,  5,  6. 


113  Paus.  II,  11,  1. 
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statues  of  the  Averting  Gods.  Neighboring  the  latter  was  a 
sanctuary  to  Artemis  and  Apollo,  another  to  Hera  erected  by 
Adrastus,  in  neither  of  which  were  statues  left  at  the  time 
of  his  visit.  Behind  the  temple  of  Hera  were  altars  sacred  to 
Pan  and  the  Sun. 

From  the  old  acropolis  Pausanias  descended  along  a  street 
to  the  site  of  the  old  city  in  the  plain  where  stood  a  temple 
of  Demeter,  named  Epopis  120  from  the  position  it  occupied 
overlooking  the  plain  below.  In  the  plain,  but  close  to  the 
Heroum  founded  by  Adrastus  on  the  old  acropolis  he  saw 
the  temples  of  Carnean  Apollo  and  Hera  Prodromia,  both  of 
which  were  in  ruins.  At  another  point  in  the  plain,  on  the 
road  to  the  harbor,  stood  a  ruined  temple  of  Hera  without 
a  statue,  and  on  the  road  from  the  harbor  to  Aristonautae  on 
the  west,  before  crossing  the  Helisson,  one  could  see  above 
and  to  the  left  of  the  road  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon.121 

Topography  of  Sicyonia 

The  district  of  Sicyonia  was  comparatively  small.  It  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  which  in  its  upper 
course  is  confined  between  mountains  but  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea  it  emerges  into  a  wide,  flat  plain,  Asopia,  which 
stretches  eastward  between  the  lowest  cliffs  and  the  shore. 
Scholars  122  estimate  its  area  at  from  360  to  400  square  kilo¬ 
meters.  Natural  boundaries  confined  the  territory  on  three 
sides,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  north,  the  Nemea  river  on 
the  east,123  and  the  Sythas  on  the  west.124  On  the  south  it 


120  Paus.  II,  11,  2.  Coins  of  Sicyon  show  a  throned  figure  of 
Demeter  wearing  a  polos  and  holding  ears  of  corn  in  each  hand.  It 
has  the  air  of  a  cultus  statute  of  a  temple.  Cf.  Imhoof-Blumer  and 
Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  80  with  PI.  LIII,  H,  XX.  The  word 
’Ettutus  occurs  only  in  Hesychius  but  it  seems  to  refer  to  this  temple 

121  Paus.  II,  12,  2. 

122  Beloch,  Klio,  VI,  1906,  p.  57 ;  Cavaignac,  Elio,  XII,  1912,  p.  274. 

123  Strabo,  VIII,  382;  Livy,  XXXIII,  15.  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  it  where  we  expect  it  in  II,  5,  5;  5,  6  or  7,  2. 

124  Paus.  II,  12,  2;  VII,  27,  12;  cf.  II,  7,  7  and  8.  Ptolemy  (Geog. 
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was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Phlius.  Among  tbe  streams 
of  tbe  district  besides  the  already  mentioned  Nemea,  Asopus 
and  Sythas,  were  tbe  Helisson,125  immediately  west  of  Sicyon, 
and  tbe  unidentified  streams,  the  Cepbissus  126  and  tbe  Sel- 
leis.127  The  chief  dependency  of  Sicyon  was  Titane  128  which 
lay  sixty  stadia  to  the  southwest  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus  and  whose  main  claim  to  importance  was  an  ancient 
and  much  frequented  sanctuary  of  Asclepius.129  Ephyra  130 
on  the  Selleis,  and  Plataea,131  the  home  of  the  poet  Mnasal- 
ces  132  were  two  demes  on  sites  not  yet  identified.  Toward 
the  west  between  Aegira  and  Pellene  lay  the  town  Donussa  133 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Sicyonians  but  was  at  some  un- 

III,  14,  28)  calls  it  Sys.  Tlie  Sytlias  is  the  modern  Xylokastro, 
cf.  Lolling,  H  ellenische  Landeskunde,  p.  162.  It  is  also  called 
Trikkala,  cf.  Curtius,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  498;  Bursian,  op.  cit.  II,  pp. 
314,  341. 

125  Paus.  II,  12,  2;  Stat.  Thel.  IV,  52.  Cf.  Curtius,  op.  cit.  II, 
pp.  483,  496. 

126  Polemo,  fr.  81;  Strabo,  IX,  424;  Schol.  Eurip.  Medea,  835. 

127  Strabo,  VIII,  338,  cf.  Eust.  on  II.  II,  603.  Curtius  (op.  cit. 
II,  p.  499)  thought  that  ,a  stream  flowing  into  the  Helisson  from 
south  of  Suli  was  the  Selleis  or  that  the  Helisson  itself  was  another 
name  for  the  Selleis. 

128  Paus.  II,  11,  3,  cf.  Eust.  on  II.  II,  735.  Its  site,  marked  by 
ruins  on  a  spur  west  of  the  Asopus  a  few  minutes  north  of  Voivonda, 
was  identified  by  Ross,  (Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  pp-  50  ff).  Cf.  also 
Curtius,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  500-503;  Bursian,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  30-31. 
It  was  not  above  Liopesi  as  Leake  (op.  cit.  Ill,  p.  534)  thought. 

120  Paus.  II,  11,  6;  27,  1;  VII,  23,  8.  Cf.  Odelberg,  Sacra  Gorin- 
thia,  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  pp.  93  ff. 

130  Strabo,  VIII,  338,  cf.  Eust.  on  II.  II,  603.  Ross  (op.  cit.  p. 
56)  placed  its  ruins  near  the  present  Suli,  west  of  Sicyon. 

131  Strabo,  IX,  412.  Curtius  (op.  cit.  II,  p.  505)  thought  it  stood 
opposite  Sicyon  on  the  Asopus. 

132  Strabo,  IX,  421.  He  is  probably  the  one  made  a  proxenus  at 
Oropus  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  Cf.  I.  G.  VII,  395; 
Wilhelm,  Site.  Wien.  Akad.  CLXXIX.  6,  pp-  8  ff. 

183  Paus.  VII,  26,  13.  This  town  must  be  distinguished  from 
Gonussa  which  Pausanias  (II,  4,  4;  V,  18,  7)  designates  as  iirtp 
rrj;  2 ikvuvos.  On  the  question  of  the  identity  of  these  towns  and 
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known  time  destroyed  by  them.  The  town  was  certainly  out¬ 
side  historical  Sicyonian  territory.  On  the  eastern  and  south¬ 
ern  frontiers  were  'mountain  fortresses.  Epieicia,  the  scene  of 
warfare  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Boeotians  and 
their  respective  allies  in  394  and  392  B.C.,134  is  conjectured 
to  have  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Xemea,  where  it 
enters  the  coastal  plain.135  Derai  was  another  fortress  men¬ 
tioned  by  Xenophon.136  It  witnessed  a  Sicyonian  defeat  and 
capture  by  the  troops  of  Dionysius  I  of  Syracuse  in  369/8  B.C. 
Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  To  judge  from  the  context  it  may 
have  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  Asopia  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  guarding  the  road  to  Corinth.137  That  Phoebia 
was  a  Sicyonian  town  we  are  informed  by  Pausanias,138  and 
Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.  <f>ot/3ta)  mentions  it  as  such.  The 
same  geographer  mentions  a  Buphia  (s.  v.  B ovcftia),  a  Sicyon¬ 
ian  village,  which  is  probably  the  same  place  as  Phoebia. 
Ross  139  thought  them  the  same  and  identified  the  town  with 
some  ruins  of  an  ancient  Greek  fortress  situated  on  a  height 
projecting  eastward  into  the  valley  of  the  Xemea,  exactly  op¬ 
posite  the  mountain  Apesas.  Thyamia,  it  is  evident  from  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon,140  was  a  fortress  between  Sicyon  and 
Phlius  and  was  the  scene  of  warfare  between  the  two  states 
in  366/5  B.C.  It  is  probable  that  it  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Asopus  on  Mt.  Spiria,  the  northern  extremity  of  Mt. 
Tricaranum.141 

the  many  attempted  identifications  of  their  sites  see  Bolte  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  Real-Enc.  VII,  pp.  1587-1588. 

134  Xen.  Hell.  IV,  2,  14;  4,  13. 

135  Leake,  op.  cit.  Ill,  p.  375;  Curtius,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  504. 

136  B ell.  VII,  1,  22. 

137  So  Curtius,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  504,  586. 

188IX,  15,  4. 

139  Reisen  im  Pelop.  p.  40.  Bursian,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  31,  n.  2  agrees. 
Leake  (Pelop.  p.  401)  identified  with  Buphia  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
on  Mt.  Tricaranum  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Hell.  VII,  2,  1 ) . 

li0Hell.  VII,  2,  1;  2,  23;  4,  'l  and  II. 

141  Boss,  op.  cit.  I,  pp.  41  ff.,  cf.  Leake,  op.  cit.  Ill,  pp.  375-376; 
Curtius,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  481. 
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Regarding  the  population  of  Sicjon  in  ancient  times  we  can 
arrive  at  only  a  rough  estimate.  At  the  battle  of  Artemisium 
it  had  twelve  triremes,142  a  number  which  was  augmented  to 
fifteen  at  Salamis.143  Its  military  contingent  at  Plataea  was 
3000  hoplites  144  while  their  number  at  Mycale  is  not  given.145 
At  Nemea  in  394  B.C.  it  had  1500  hoplites.146  The  accuracy 
of  Diodorus  ’ 147  statement,  namely  that  Pericles  in  453  B.  C. 
with  only  a  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  routed  the  whole  citi¬ 
zen  body  of  Sicyon  and  besieged  the  city,  can  hardly  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  shown  both  by  the  words  of  Thucydides  148  and  the 
evidence  of  Diodorus  himself  in  recording  Pericles’  unsuccess¬ 
ful  siege  of  Oeniadae  immediately  after.  Though  scholars  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  reliability  of  figures  regarding  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  the  Greek  states  as  given  by  ancient  his¬ 
torians,  still  an  estimate  can  be  struck  on  the  basis  of  their 
figures  as  Beloch  149  has  done  who  thinks  that  Sicyon  had  a 
military  force  of  from  1500  to  2000  hoplites.  At  a  critical 
time,  however,  such  as  the  Persian  War,  that  number  was 
undoubtedly  much  increased.150  As  to  the  entire  population, 
exclusive  of  slaves,  Cavaignac  151  estimates,  on  the  basis  of 
one  hoplite  to  eight  free  inhabitants,  that  in  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  the  free  population  numbered  about  24,000 
persons. 


142  Herod.  VIII,  1. 

143  Ibid.  VIII,  43. 

Xiilbid.  IX,  28,  31;  Diod.  XI,  32,  1. 

146  Herod.  IX,  102,  103,  105. 

146  Xen.  Hell.  IV,  2,  14. 

147  XI,  88. 

148 1,  111,  2.  Cf.  Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  Ill,  1,  p.  335  n.  1  and  Kro- 
mayer,  Elio,  III,  1903,  p.  203  n.  4. 

149  Elio,  VI,  1906,  pp.  55-57. 

160  Cf.  Obst,  Der  Feldzug  des  Xerxes,  Elio,  Beiheft  XII,  1913,  pp. 
65  ff. 

151  Elio,  XII,  1912,  p.  274.  Beloch  (Gr.  Gesch.  Ill,  1,  p.  276,  Ed. 
2)  estimates  the  free  population  at  20,000. 


CHAPTER  II 


Natural  Products,  Industries  and  Commerce 

The  material  prosperity  of  Sicyon  was  derived  from  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  and  its  industrial  activity.  The  level 
crescent-shaped  plain  from  Sicyon  to  Corinth,  twelve  miles 
in  length  and  two  to  three  in  breadth,  lay,  for  approximately 
half  its  length,  under  Sicyon’ s  natural  command  eastward  to 
the  Nemea  river.1  This  stretch  of  land,  a  whitish  marl  formed 
by  the  deposits  of  fine  detritus  brought  down  by  the  Achaean 
streams  and  the  rivers  of  the  opposite  coast,2  was  renowned  in 
antiquity  3  for  its  richness  and  fertility  and  its  possession 
became  a  proverbial  expression  for  great  wealth.4 *  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  ancients  regarding  its  fertility  and  value  are 
substantiated  by  the  abundance  of  produce  on  the  plain  today.® 
Gardens,  orchards,  olive  groves,  vineyards,  grain  fields  and 
meadows  doubtless  flourished  on  the  plain  and  hillsides  then 
as  now.  So,  for  instance,  Diodorus  6  observes  that  the  site  of 
the  city  was  not  only  secure  but  it  had  abundance  of  water 
and  gardens. 

The  city  itself  was  named  after  a  garden  product,  the  aUvos, 
which  grew  there  in  abundance,  Eustathius  7  explains.  This 

1  Strabo,  VIII,  382 ;  Livy,  XXIII,  15,  1.  See  p.  1. 

a  Neumann-Partsch,  Phys.  Geog.  v.  Grieohenland,  p.  353;  Philipp- 
son,  Der  Peloponnes,  p.  118;  Leaf,  Homer  and  History,  p.  238. 

3  Livy,  XX.VII,  31,  1;  Cicero,  de  lege  agraria,  I,  2;  Diod.  VIII,  21, 
3;  Lucian,  Icaromenippus,  18;  Navigium,  20;  Eust.  on  II.  II,  572. 

4  Aristoph.  Aves,  968  and  scholia;  Athen.  V,  p.  219a;  Zenob. 

Ill,  57;  Liban.  epist.  371.3  (Foerster)  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ei  to  yeaov 
KTr/crcuo  ~Kopiv6ov  sal  Sucrwros;  Eust.  1.  o. 

6  Cf.  Blegen,  A.  J.  A.  XXIV,  1920,  pp.  10  ff. 

0XX,  102. 

7 II.  XXIII,  299,  p.  1302,  19  ff.  Athenaeus  (II,  p.  58  f.),  how¬ 
ever,  equates  triKva  with  ko\okvvttj  (cf.  Hesychius,  s.  v.  "Zucvuvia. 
/coXo/ccrT^ithe  latter  of  which  he  explains  was  a  gourd  that  came 
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is  the  common  gourd  or  cucumber,  hence  the  name  Sicyon. 
Hesychius 8  mentions  plums  from  Sicyon,  and  Athenaeus 9 
almonds  and  colocasia  10  which  was  either  an  edible,  tuberous 
root  or  a  sacred  plant  brought  there  by  Alexandrian  Greeks 
and  established  near  the  temple  of  Athena;  hence  they  called 
her  Colocasian  Athena.  The  wild-thyme  grew  on  the  moun¬ 
tains *  11  and  was  twined  and  worn  as  a  mask  by  the  phallophori 
in  the  theater.12  A  fragrant  garland  called  id*x a  was  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Sicyon  13  and  we  have  preserved  the  name  of  a  garland 
weaver,  Glycera,  the  favorite  of  the  painter  Pausias.14  The 
sea  provided  fish,  especially  congers.15  The  plain  was  then  as 
now 16  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 17  and 
its  oil  was  recommended  by  Dioscorides  18  for  medicinal  pur- 

from  India.  He  adds  the  significant  statement  that  the  Megalo- 
politans  call  it  the  Sicyonian  gourd.  The  plant  a-iKva  is  identified 
by  Thiselton-Dyer  (Jour,  of  Phil.  XXXIV,  1918,  pp.  297  ff.)  as  the 
bottle-gourd.  This  could  be  used  for  many  purposes.  A  very  special¬ 
ized  instrument  made  from  it,  he  thinks,  was  the  ‘  cupping-glass  ’ 
mentioned  by  Galen  (19,137).  He  conjectures,  therefore,  from 
Athenaeus’  statement  about  the  Megalopolitans,  that  a  minor  in¬ 
dustry  in  Sicyon  was  the  production  of  bottle-gourds  and  their 
conversion  into  various  articles  including  ‘  cupping-glasses. 

8  s.  v.  [a]  paSpva,  KOKKvp.T)\a,  St/crawoi.  Cf.  Athen.  II,  p.  50a. 

6  VIII,  p.  349e.  f. 

10  III,  p.  72b;  Eust.  II.  XIII,  589  p.  948,  35;  cf.  Thiselton-Dyer, 
Jour,  of  Phil.  XXXIV,  1918,  pp.  301  ff. 

11  Theoph.  77.  PI.  VI,  7,  2;  Pliny  N.  77.  XIX,  172;  Athen.  XV,  p. 
681  f. 

12  Athen.  XIV,  pp.  621  f.,  622  c.,  cf.  The  paideros  of  Paus.  II,  10, 

13  Athen.  XV,  p.  678  a.,  cf.  Hesychius  s.  v.  [$]  avdt]  ev  Zucvuvi. 

6  and  Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p.  68. 

14  Pliny,  N.  77.  XXXV,  125. 

16  Athen.  I,  27d;  VII,  288c.  d;  289a;  293  f. 

ns  Dodwell,  Tour  Through  Greece,  II,  p.  292;  Leake,  Travels  in 
the  Morea,  III,  p.  227. 

17  Paus.  X,  32,  19,  cf.  II,  6,  3;  Vergil,  Geor.  II,  519;  Ovid.  IUs, 
317;  Epist.  ex  Ponto,  IV,  15,  10;  Statius,  Theh.  IV,  50;  Syrnm. 
epist.  Ill,  23;  Eust.  on  II.  II,  572. 

19  Mat.  Med.  I,  33. 
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poses.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Athenaeus  19  that  the 
water  of  Sicyon,  like  that  of  Athens,  was  hard  unless  mixed 
with  wine,  while  Pliny  20  informs  us  that  its  wine  was  highly 
esteemed,  ranking  with  the  brands  from  Asia  Minor. 

Wine  and  oil  together  with  cereals  were  the  staple  articles 
of  diet  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Of  grains  we  have  no 
mention  in  Sicyon  but  its  soil,  above  the  average  in  fertil¬ 
ity,  must  have  produced  enough  for  its  own  needs.21 

Part  of  the  territory  provided  pasturage  for  horses.  Here 
was  reared  Aethe,  one  of  the  span  which  Menelaus  drove  in 
the  chariot  race  at  the  funeral  games  for  Patroclus.22  It  was 
‘  horse-rearing  ’  Sicyonians  who,  according  to  one  version,23 
picked  up  and  nourished  the  foundling  Oedipus.  The  names 
of  the  kings,  Zeuxippus,  Leucippus,  and  Hippolytus,24  sug¬ 
gest  breeders  of  horses.  The  famous  tyrants  of  Sicyon,  Myron 
and  Cleisthenes,  won  in  the  chariot  races  at  Olympia  and 
Delphi.25  One  of  Demosthenes’  charges  against  Meidias  and 
his  wife  was  their  arrogance  displayed  in  driving  to  the  mys¬ 
teries  with  a  white  team  from  Sicyon.26  And  when  Aratus 
engaged  a  band  to  help  him  put  down  the  tyrant  Nicocles,  he 
concealed  his  true  purpose  by  representing  to  them  that  it 
was  only  an  adventure  to  seize  the  tyrant’s  horses.27 

Behind  the  level  tableland  where  Sicyon  stood,  rose  moun¬ 
tains  which  were  covered  to  some  extent  with  timber.  Pau- 


19 1,  33c. 

20  N.  E.  XIV,  74. 

21  In  197  B.  C.  the  Sicyonians  received  10,000  medimni  of  wheat 
from  Attalus  I  of  Pergamum  (Polyb.  XVIII,  16)  probably  because 
of  a  crop  failure  or  their  fields  had  been  overrun  by  enemies  as  by 
the  Romans  and  Aetolians  in  209  B.  C.  Cf.  Livy,  XXVII  31- 
XXXIII,  3. 

22 II.  XXIII,  296  fT. 

28  Schol.  Horn.  Od.  XI,  271. 

24  Paus.  II,  5,  7 ;  6,  7. 

26  Paus.  VI,  19,  2;  X,  7,  6;  Herod.  VI,  126. 

26  XXI,  158. 

27  Plut.  Aratus,  VI. 
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sanias  saw  at  different  places  in  Sicyonia  the  cypress,28  the 
juniper,29  and  evergreen  oaks,30  and  Pliny  31  speaks  of  its  oak 
trees  of  remarkable  size.  The  facts  that  it  was  the  fleet  of 
Cleisthenes  which  is  reputed  to  have  broken  the  power  of 
Crisa  in  the  Sacred  War32  and  that  both -in  the  Persian  and 
Peloponnesian  Wars  Sicyon  managed  to  raise  a  respectable 
squadron  of  ships,33  and  that  the  building  accounts  for  342/1 
B.  C.  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  enumerate  eight 
individual  Sicyonians 34  from  whom  timber  was  purchased 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  all  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  timber  was  available  somewhere  in  Sicyonia. 

Some  of  its  population  must  have  been  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustrial  callings  and  trade.  Pliny  says  it  was  long  the  seat 
of  important  metal  work.35  The  presence  today  of  copper 
ore  in  the  mountains  along  the  Asopus  36  and  the  rude  min¬ 
ing  and  metallurgic  scenes  depicted  on  some  of  the  pinaces 
found  near  Corinth  37  bear  witness  that  the  ancients  carried 
on  here  extensive  operations  both  in  the  mining  and  work¬ 
ing  of  metal.  The  famous  weapons  from  Argolis  and  Corinth, 
and  even  many  of  the  more  artistic  bronze  productions  of  the 
Mycenaean  age  found  in  Argolis  may  have  been  made  by 
craftsmen  of  Sicyon.38  The  prize  at  the  Pythian  games  at 

28 II,  11,  6. 

29 II,  10,  5. 

30 II,  11,  4. 

31 N.  S.  XIII,  138. 

32  Pans.  II,  9,  6;  X,  37,  6;  Schol.  Pindar,  Nem.  IX,  2.  Cf. 
pp.  55-56. 

33  Herod.  VIII,  1 ;  VIII,  43 ;  Thuc.  II,  9.  Cf.  pp.  63  ff. 

34  Ditt.  Syll.  I8,  248  K2  Col.  I.  The  editor  thinks  the  wood  came 
from  Cyllene  on  the  south. 

33  N.  H.  XXXVI,  9.  Strabo,  VIII,  382.  The  name  TeXxu'/a  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v.  "Zucvciv,  Eust.  II.  II,  572)  applied  to  the  town  also  implies 
this. 

36  Bliimner,  Gewerbe  mid  Kiinste  bei  den  Grieehen  u.  Romern,  IV, 
p.  63. 

37  Cf.  Furtwangler,  V asensammlung  des  Berl.  Antiq.  I,  pp.  47  ff. 

38  Cf.  Furtwangler  and  Loeschoke,  Mylcenische  Vasen,  Vorwort, 
p.  XIV. 
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Sicyon  was  of  metal — silver  goblets  according  to  Pindar.39 
A  type  of  bracelet  was  known  as  the  Sicyonian  and  some  of 
the  so-called  Corinthian  mirrors  of  the  fourth  century  may 
have  been  made  in  Sicyon.40  Finally  the  long  line  of  native 
sculptors  who  cast  their  figures  in  bronze  is  good  evidence  of 
an  important  industry  in  metal.41 

The  making  of  vases  must  also  have  been  an  extensive  artis¬ 
tic  industry  if  the  remarkably  fine  pottery  of  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries,  the  so-called  Proto-Corinthian  ware,  can  be 
assigned  to  Sicyon  as  the  place  of  manufacture.  On  the 
strength  of  the  literary  notices  that  it  was  a  renowned  center 
of  Greek  painting  42  and  seat  of  a  great  metal  industry,43 
whose  influences  are  evident  in  the  Proto-Corinthian  fabric 
which  has  a  clear  style  of  figure  representation,  well  devel¬ 
oped  vase-shapes,  and  a  beautiful  and  delicate  system  of 
decoration  suggesting  the  influence  of  metal  patterns— on 
the  strength  of  these  things  many  archaeologists  favor  Sicyon 
as  the  place  of  its  origin.44  The  fact  that  the  ware  flooded 
most  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  cities  of  the  East,  and  has 
been  found  in  abundance  in  Italy  and  especially  at  the  Corin- 


Nem.  IX,  21;  X,  23.  Cf.  Francotte,  Bibl.  Faculty  Phil,  et  Lettres 
de  VUnw.  de  Liege,  VII,  1900,  p.  91. 

40  Bracelets:  Hesychius,  s.  v.  aiicvcbvia.  Mirrors:  Six,  Jahrbuch ,  XX, 
1905,  p.  167;  Pfuhl,  Malerei  und  Zeichnung  der  Griechen,  II,  p  732. 

It  is  peculiar  that  for  the  large  bronze  dedication  in  the 
treasury  at  Olympia  they  imported  copper  from  southern  Spain 
perhaps  through  the  intermediaries,  Siris  and  Sybaris.  Paus.  VI, 
19,  2  f. ;  cf.  Guiraud,  Bibl.  Faculte  de  Phil,  et  Lettres  de  I’Univ.  de 
Paris,  XII,  1900,  p.  30. 

42  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  15  and  127. 

is  Ibid.,  XXXVI,  9  ;  Strabo,  VIII,  p.  382. 

44  Loeschcke,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXII,  1897,  p.  262;  Dragendorff,  Thera,  II, 
p.  194;  Furtwangler,  Aegina,  p.  477;  Prinz,  Funde  aus  Naukratis 
Klio,  siebentes  Beiheft,  pp.  68  ff.j  Buschor,  Gr.  Vasenmalerei 2, 
p.  48;  ibid.  Vasepaintmg  (tr.  Richards),  p.  34;  Wade-Gery,  Camb. 
Anc.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  536;  Beazley,  Camb.  Anc.  Hist.  IV,  p.  587; 
Johansen,  Sikyoniske  Vaser,  pp.  144  ff.  The  latter  is  the  most  recent 
and  comprehensive  study  of  them. 
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thian  colony  of  Syracuse  denotes  not  merely  its  superiority 
but  also  the  probability  that  the  great  mercantile  center, 
Corinth,  was  the  main  distributor  of  the  product.45 

With  Corinth  it  also  shares  distinction  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  ceramics.  Tradition  credits  the  Sicyonian,  Butades, 
with  being  the  inventor  of  the  red  coloring  of  clay  at 
Corinth,  thus  indicating  correctly  the  place,  at  least,  where 
the  clay  and  glaze  color  came  about  which  marks  the  later 
Corinthian  ware.46  And  the  tradition  that  the  same  Butades 
also  invented  at  Corinth  terracotta  reliefs  as  tile-fronts  on 
the  eaves  of  buildings  which  led  to  the  making  of  acroteria 
on  temples  47  has  considerable  foundation,  as  far  as  Corinth 
is  concerned,  as  we  know  from  the  history  of  this  industry 
there.  In  this  industry  Sicyonians  were  probably  also  en¬ 
gaged  as  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  various  types  of  roof- 
tiles  and  decorations  prevalent  before  the  later  Corinthian 
style  of  the  middle  sixth  century  and  best  represented  by  the 
Heraeum  at  Argos.  This  type,  it  is  thought,  because  of  its 
characteristic  style,  its  decoration  and  geographical  distri¬ 
bution,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Sicyon.48 

A  few  isolated  notices  of  craftsmen  are  found  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  on  a  fragmentary  building  inscription  found  at  Her- 
mione.49  Athenaeus 50  mentions  an  anonymous  tanner. 
Inscriptions  from  Delphi  mention  a  Telephanes  51  who  worked 
as  a  stone-cutter  on  the  temple  colonnade  in  343/2  B.  C., 
another  dating  about  330  B.  C.  records  the  sum  paid  a  silver¬ 
smith,  Theomnestus,  whose  name  is  also  recorded  as  a  con¬ 
tractor  there  in  338  B.  C.,  and  a  third  from  335  B.  C.,  re- 

45  Buschor,  op.  cit.  (tr.  Richards) ,  p.  42.  See  also  Kretschmer, 
Die  gr.  Vaseninschriften,  p.  51,  no.  35. 

46  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  152.  Cf.  Buschor,  Vase  painting,  p.  69. 

47  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  152.  Cf.  Fowler,  A.J.A.  VIII,  1893,  pp. 
381  ff. 

48  Koch,  Rom.  Mitt.  XXX,  1915,  pp.  106  ff. 

49  S.  G.  D.  I.  3385. 

60  VIII,  p.  352b. 

61  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  241,  line  97 ;  S.  (?.  D.  I.  2502,  line  97. 
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cords  the  sum  paid  an  encaustic  painter  Xenias.62  For  their 
treasury  at  Olympia,  built  between  480-470  B.  C.,  native 
craftsmen  quarried  and  dressed  the  limestone  blocks  at  Sicyon, 
transported  them  to  Olympia  and  erected  the  building.53 

A  well  authenticated  industry  in  Sicyon  was  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  shoes  which  were  either  transported  or  imitated  else¬ 
where.54  They  were  made  especially  for  women  55  so  that 
men  who  wore  them  were  called  effeminate.56  Lucian 57 
speaks  of  Sicyonian  ‘  embas  ’  of  white  felt  which  he  recom¬ 
mends  for  rhetoricans  who  wanted  to  display  their  luxury. 
Yet  their  price  was  very  low,  only  two  drachmas,  according 
to  the  courtesan  in  one  of  Lucian’s  dialogues.68  Herondas  69 
mentions  them  in  a  scene  laid  in  Alexandria  in  the  third 
century  B.  C. ;  they  were  esteemed  in  Borne  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Bepublic  60  and  their  reputation  lasted  till  the  end  of 
classical  times.61  The  lexicographer  Pollux  62  says  that  the 
natives  made  a  kind  of  headgear  which  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  a  cap  of  dogskin  or  weasel  made  with  a  visor. 
Finally  the  list  of  Sicyonian  products  must  include  the  minor 


62  Theomnestus:  Ditt.  op.  tit.  250  F2;  250  D,  line  36.  Xenias:  Ditt. 
op.  tit.  251  H.  Col.  Ill,  12 

B3  Dorpfeld,  Atlien.  Mitt.  VIII,  1883,  pp.  67-70;  Dyer,  J.H.S. 
XXVI,  1906,  p.  80. 

54  On  the  whole  subject  cf.  Iv.  Erbacher,  Gr.  Schuhioerk,  especially 
pp.  7  and  19  ;  Bryant,  Greek  Shoes  in  the  Cl.  Period,  Harvard  Stud.  X, 
1899,  pp.  57  ff.  especially  pp.  89-90. 

66  Lucr.  IV,  1125  ;  Lucil.  Ill,  53.  Hesychius,  S.  V.  Zi/cacij'ia. 

66  Cicero,  de  Orat.  I,  54,  231;  Eust.  on  II.  XXIII,  299;  Athen.  IV, 
p.  155  c. 

67  Rhet.  praec.  15. 

68  Dial.  Meretr.  XIV,  2. 

69  Mime  VII,  57. 

00  [Vergil],  Ciris,  169.  Cf.  Pollux,  VII,  93. 

01  Clem.  Alex.,  Paedag.  II,  11,  p.  240  (Potter);  Step.  Byz.  s.  v. 
2ikv(!>v. 

62  X,  131;  cf.  Guhl  und  Koner,  Lehen  d.  Gr.  u.  R6mer\  p.  297. 
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item  of  sling  stones  of  lead ; 63  one  of  those  found  bears  on 
it  the  ironical  inscription  A 

A  community  possessing  valuable  raw  materials  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  various  industries  must  also  have  developed  its  com¬ 
merce.65  Under  her  early  tyrants,  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries  B.  C.,  Sicyon  appears  as  a  prominent  and  prosperous 
city.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Myron  dedicated  a  large 
bronze  chamber  which  was  later  housed  in  the  treasury  at 
Olympia,  that  Cleisthenes  commanded  in  the  Sacred  War, 
refounded  the  Delphic  Pythia,  dedicated  the  stoa  in  his  native 
city,  that  the  Cretan  sculptors  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were 
engaged  in  Sicyon,  and  that  the  Sicyonian  potteries  saw  their 
most  flourishing  period.  It  was  Cleisthenes’  fleet  that  ulti¬ 
mately  broke  the  power  of  Crisa  in  the  Sacred  War  in  behalf 
of  Delphi,  and  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  the  state  con¬ 
trolling  the  starting  point  of  the  sea-borne  trade  with  the 
far  west.  Ure66  has  studied,  from  the  economic  viewpoint, 
the  tyrant’s  various  activities  and  shows  that  Cleisthe¬ 
nes’  proceedings,  particularly  at  the  time  when  the  Euboean 
commercial  cities,  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  were  on  a  decline, 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  the  definite  aim  to  change 
the  old  trade  route  from  Crisa,  Delphi,  Thebes  and  Euboea, 
to  one  on  which  his  own  city  and  probably  Athens  should 
be  the  dominating  points.  Thus  the  policy  of  Cleisthenes 
both  toward  Delphi  and  Thebes  was  one  of  far-reaching  com¬ 
mercial  designs. 

When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period,  we  have  the  very 
definite  evidence  of  coins.67  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  first 

63  W.  Vischer,  Kl.  Sclir.  II,  pp.  273  f.;  Musee  du  Louvre,  Les 
Bronzes  Antiques  (1913),  p.  99. 

04 /.  G.  IV,  432,. 

05  E.  Meyer  (Gescli.  d.  Alt.  II1,  p.  628)  says,  however,  that  “  Sikyon 

ist  keine  Handelsstadt.” 

00  The  Origin  of  Tyranny,  pp.  258  ff. 

07  Some  of  the  larger  publications  are :  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Br. 
Mus.,  Pelop.  pp.  36-56;  Head,  Hist.  Num.2,  pp.  409-412;  Babelon, 
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towns  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  begin  a  coinage,  probably  before 
500  B.  C.,  if  the  small  coin  now  in  Paris,  thought  to  be  an 
obol,  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  this  city.68  It  bears 
on  the  reverse  a  round  incuse  divided  into  four  by  cross  bars. 
Scarcely  later  than  500  B.  C.  a  regular  silver  coinage  appears ; 
the  rude  incuse  square  is  now  replaced  by  an  incuse  square 
containing  the  letter  3.  After  the  conquest  of  Aegina  by 
Athens  in  431  B.  C.  and  the  consequent  stopping  of  the 
coinage  which  had  been  most  prevalent  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
Sicyonian  coins  were  issued  in  great  quantities  and  became, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  prevailing  types  in  the  Peloponnesus  and 
continued  so  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From 
about  325  to  251  B.  C.  bronze  coins  of  Sicyon  are  numerous, 
some  of  them  with  a  few  letters  of  magistrates’  names.69 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  when  Polysperchon  and  Cratesi- 
polis,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  held  Sicyon,  a  large  number 
of  tetradrachms  were  struck  there,  with  the  name  and  type 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  hoard  of  them  was  found  near 
Patrae  in  1850.  The  symbols  on  them,  such  as  Apollo  hold¬ 
ing  a  fillet,  and  the  Chimaera,  show  that  they  are  undoubtedly 
Sicyonian.  After  251  B.  C.  when  Sicyon  joined  the  Achaean 
League,  bronze  Aeginetan  triobols  were  issued  for  local  use. 
Many  of  them  preserve  the  names  of  local  magistrates.  Con¬ 
temporary  with  them  were  issued  silver  and  bronze  coins  of 

Trait&  des  Monnaies  Grecques  et  Romanies  I,  2,  pp.  815-822; 
Regling,  Gr.  Munzen  der  San mil.  Warren,  pp.  142-143;  Macdonald, 
Gr.  Coins  in  the  Hunterian  Coll.  II,  pp.  120-123.  Recent  discoveries 
are  190  silver  coins  at  Cardista  in  Thessaly  (Svoronos,  ’ Apx .  AeXr. 
1916,  pp.  329-335  with  PI.  H1,)  ;  15  obols  and  6  silver  coins  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia  (Seltman,  Temple  Coins  of  Olympia,  pp. 
111-112)  ;  a  find  at  Kyparissia,  (Newell,  Hum.  Notes  and 
Monographs  (pub.  by  Amer.  Numis.  Soc.)  3,  pp.  4ff.  Cf.  Seltman, 
op.  cit.  pp.  111-113)  ;  26  silver  coins  at  Abae  in  Phocis  (Yorke, 
J.  H.  S.  XVI,  1896,  p.  302). 

08  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Br.  Mus.,  Pelop.  pp.  XIII  ff.,  Head,  op.  cit. 
pp.  409  ff. 

60  See  Head,  op.  cit.  p.  410. 
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the  Federal  type.70  Imperial  coins  exist  from  Nero  to  Geta 
and  are  of  various  types,  most  of  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  monuments  in  the 
first  chapter. 

The  2  which  frequently  appears  on  the  coins  was  the 
device  of  the  city  and  was  also  placed  on  soldiers’  shields.71 
The  dove,  also  a  type  which  is  common  on  the  coins,  Babelon  72 
thinks  was  chosen  because  it  was  sacred  to  Aphrodite  whose 
sanctuary  was  one  of  the  principal  monuments  of  the  city. 
And  judging  from  the  statues  of  the  Semitic  Astarte  where 
the  dove  is  a  common  emblem  and  from  the  symbols  attached 
to  Canachus’  image  of  Aphrodite  in  Sicyon  73  we  may  well 
believe  that  monuments  or  ideas  from  the  East  were  before 
the  eyes  and  imagination  of  the  Sicyonians  when  they  adopted 
the  dove  as  an  emblem  on  their  coins.  The  type  appears  on 
bracteated  coins  of  Sparta  74  and  on  the  Ludovisi  Throne  and 
its  counterpart  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.75 
The  rather  inartistic  Chimaera,  a  lion-serpent-goat  figure, 
also  frequently  appears.  Becalling  that  this  monster  was  the 
enemy  of  the  Corinthians,  Svoronos  76  has  sought  to  explain 
its  adoption  on  the  coins  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Sicyon¬ 
ians,  neighbors  and  often  enemies  of  Corinth,  thought  of  it 
as  ravaging  Corinth,  thus  symbolizing  the  commercial  rivalry 
between  the  two  cities. 


70  Head,  op.  cit.  p.  417. 

71  Xen.  Eell.  IV,  4.  Cf.  Phot.  Bill.  p.  532a,  18.  On  the  shield 
devices  of  the  Greeks  see  Chase,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philol¬ 
ogy,  XIII,  pp.  60  ff.  For  Sicyon,  see  p.  77. 

72  TraitS,  I,  2,  p.  819  f. 

73  Paus.  II,  10,  5. 

71 B.  S.  A.  XIII,  p.  165,  cf.  J.  H.  S.  XXVII,  1907,  p.  289. 

75  Studniczka,  Jahrluoh,  XXVI,  1911,  p.  62. 

76  J.  Int.  Arch.  Num.  XVI,  1914,  p.  147. 
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CHAPTEE  III 

The  Heroic  Age  and  the  Dorian  Ascendency 

The  Heroic  Age 

The  story  of  the  beginnings  of  Sicyon  and  the  rule  of  the 
kings  is  told  by  Pausanias  in  the  second  book  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Greece.  In  remote  times,  so  claimed  the  Sicyonians, 
they  were  the  Aegialians,  sprung  from  an  autochthonous 
Aegialeus  who  founded  their  city  Aegialea  1  in  the  plain.  This 
aboriginal  population,  an  Ionian  folk  called  IleAacryoi  AiyiaAees 
by  Herodotus,2  continued  to  inhabit  this  region  till  expelled 
by  the  Achaeans  who  retired  northwards  from  Argolis,  La¬ 
conia  and  Messenia  at  the  coming  of  the  Dorians  before  the 
first  millennium  before  Christ.  Finally  the  Dorians  conquer- 


1  The  old  name  was  Aiyid.\eta,  Paus.  II,  5,  6;  5,  8;  6,  2  and  5; 
7,  7.  Strabo  (VIII,  382)  and  Eustathius  (ad  II.  II,  572)  have 
AlyiaXoi.  AlyiaXos  was  the  old  name  of  Achaea  ( Paus.  V,  1,  1 ;  VII, 
1,  1-4;  Strabo  VIII,  383)  and  simply  means  ‘coast-land’  as  Pausa¬ 
nias  (VII,  1,  1,  cf.  Schol.  II.  II,  575  and  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  Alyiakos) 
explains.  Pausanias  (II,  5,  6)  speaks  as  if  the  old  name  was  still 
in  use  in  his  time.  The  name  Aegialea  must  have  been  applied  to 
it  because  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Aegialians.  Cf.  Paus.  VII, 
1,  1  and  Hesych.  s.  v.  AtytaXeis.  ol  yera  ’ Ayayeyvovos  aTparevadyevoL 
7r porepov  luves,  vvv  Se  ’A^ai oi  ev  'Zitcviavi.  But  not  only  Sicyonia  and 
all  Achaea  were  called  Aegialea  but  even  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 
Cf.  Etym,  Mag,  s.  v.  ’A iria-  Schol.  II.  I,  22;  Syncellus,  I,  p.  181 
(ed.  Bonn).  The  name  evidently  spread  as  in  more  recent  times 
the  name  Morea  spread  from  Elis  over  the  whole  peninsula.  Cf. 
Curtius,  Pelop.  I,  p.  92  and  p.  113  n.  39.  Other  ancient  names  of 
the  city  were  Myicdjvy  (see  n.  4)  and  TeXxm'a,  cf.  Step.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'Zucvuv  and  Eust.  ad  II.  II,  572.  For  a  time  after  303  B.  C.  it  was 
called  Demetrias  in  honor  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  See  p.  81. 
In  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  it  was  called  New  Sicyon,  and  in 
Byzantine  times,  Hellas.  See  p.  93.  The  present  Albanian  village 
on  the  site  is  called  Vasiliko. 

2  VII,  94;  I,  145.  Cf.  Strabo,  VIII,  383;  Paus.  VII,  1,  1;  Kretsch¬ 
mer,  Glotta,  I,  1909,  p.  12,  n.  1. 
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ed  their  city  and  from  this  blend  of  races  the  Sicyonians  of 
history  were  sprung. 

Of  a  Mycenaean  settlement  at  Sicyon  we  have  material 
evidence  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  promontory  jutting  out 
to  the  east  from  the  plateau  on  which  stands  the  village  of 
Vasiliko.3  If  we  add  to  this  the  indirect  evidence  of  physi¬ 
cal  geography,  the  evidence  of  Homer,  and  the  argument  from 
the  survivals  of  the  material  civilization  of  the  Mycenaean 
age,  we  may  infer  that  there  was  here  a  Mycenaean  habita¬ 
tion  of  considerable  importance.  That  the  rich  agricultural 
district,  the  plain  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  whose  quality 
of  soil  was  famous  in  ancient  times,  was  early  chosen  as  a 
place  for  human  abode,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
vicinity  there  have  been  found  no  less  than  a  dozen  prehis¬ 
toric  sites.  The  fertile  plain  near  Sicyon  would  scarcely  have 
been  over-looked.  Here  at  Mecone,  as  Hesiod  4  says,  Prome¬ 
theus  brought  down  fire  from  heaven,  the  first  sacrifice  was 
made  and  the  sacrificial  customs  of  the  Greeks  were  instituted. 
Political  geography  tends  to  show  the  same  high  antiquity. 
The  Sicyonian  historian,  whom  Pausanias  evidently  followed, 
states  that  Agamemnon  led  an  army  against  the  city  and 
made  it  subject  to  him  and  to  Mycenae.5  In  the  Catalogue  6 


8  Blegen,  A.  J.  A.  XXIV,  1920,  p.  10  with  fig.  8.  Cf.  Fimmen,  Die 
Kretisch-Mykenische  Kultur,  p.  9. 

*  Theog.  535  IT.  The  episode  is  of  course  an  aetiological  attempt 
to  explain  the  origin  of  later  sacrificial  customs.  Cf.  Thomsen,  Der 
Trug  des  Prometheus  in  Archiv  f.  Religionswissenschaft,  1909,  pp. 
460  ff.  That  Hesiod  means  Sicyon  we  learn  from  Strabo  VIII, 
382;  Eust.  ad  II.  II,  572;  Step.  Byz.  s.  v.  'ZiKviiv,  Schol.  Pindar, 
Nem.  IX,  123;  Schol.  II.  XV,  21.  Callimachus  (fr.  195)  refers  to 
the  city  as  Mt)k  uvyv  yaKapuv  edpavov  ad  ns  iSeiv  and  the  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  v.  MyKcovr]  assigns  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  fact  that  here 
Demeter  first  found  the  poppy.  For  poppies  there  in  modern  times, 
cf.  McMurtry,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  p.  268.  Pausanias  (II,  6,  5)  does 
not  seem  to  know  of  this  name;  he  changes  from  Aegialea  to  Sicyon. 
On  the  name  Sicyon  cf.  n.  9. 

B  II,  6,  7.  On  Pausanias’  source,  Menaechmus,  see  pp.  179-180. 

*11.  II,  572;  cf.  XXIII,  296. 
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the  men  of  Sicyon,  under  their  king  Adrastus,  are  marshalled 
to  fight  for  Agamemnon  at  Troy.  In  fact,  it  may  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Agamemnon’s  realm.7  Mycenae 
was  golden  perhaps  not  because  of  the  surplus  of  products 
it  could  export,  nor  because  of  the  courage  of  its  king,  but 
the  great  source  lay  in  trade  and  industry.  It  may  be 
more  than  a  shrewd  surmise  that  the  industries  of  Sicyon 
and  Argos,  whose  clay  and  bronze  products  were  destined, 
centuries  later,  to  become  the  source  of  their  fame,  were 
already  in  Mycenaean  times  developed  and  furnished  no  small 
part  of  those  splendid  relics  of  the  Mycenaean  age  so  widely 
diffused  in  Argolis.8  Perhaps  the  spade  may  one  day  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  to  which  the  prehistoric  civilization  flourished 
in  Sicyon,  but  lacking  that  we  must  be  content  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  small  site  is  actually  known  there,  that  its 
proximity  to  several  other  prehistoric  sites,  its  political  geo g- 
raphy  and  artistic  history  point  to  its  very  early  occupation. 

The  list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Sicyon  is  given  by  Pau- 
sanias  as  twenty-three  in  number  before  the  Dorian  invasion. 
Prom  the  autochthonous  Aegialeus  the  rule  passed  from  son  to 
son  through  Europs,  Telchis,  Apis,  Thelxion,  Aegyrus,  Thuri- 
machus  to  Leucippus.  He  being  without  sons  bequeathed  the 
throne  to  Peratus,  his  daughter’s  son  by  Poseidon.  From 
Peratus  the  sceptre  passed  from  son  to  son,  Plemnaeus, 
Orthopolis,  Coronus  to  Corax  who  died  childless.  At  this 
point  tradition  says  Epopeus  came  from  Thessaly  and  obtained 
the  kingdom.  In  his  reign  a  hostile  army  first  invaded  the 
land  when  the  Thebans  came  to  rescue  the  beautiful  Antiope. 
Epopeus  died  from  the  wounds  of  battle  and  Lamedon,  son  of 
Coronus  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  surrendered  Antiope. 
Lamedon  took  an  Athenian  wife,  Pheno,  daughter  of  Clytius 
and  when  Sicyon  came  from  Attica  to  fight  for  him,  Lamedon 
gave  him  his  daughter  Zeuxippe  to  wife.  When  he  got  the 


7  Leaf,  Homer  and  History,  p.  237  and  passim, 

8  Cf.  Furtwangler  and  Loeschcke,  HyheniscTie  Vasen,  Vorwort  n 
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throne,  the  city  was  named  Sicyon  9  instead  of  Aegialea.  His 
grandson  and  successor  Polybus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  king  of  Argos  and  when  Polybus  died  Adrastus  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Sicyon.  On  his  restoration  to  Argos,  according 
to  Sicyonian  tradition,  Ianiscus,  a  descendant  of  Clytius, 
the  father-in-law  of  Lamedon,  came  from  Attica  and  be¬ 
came  king.  After  him  follow  Phaestus  (who  migrated  to 
Crete),  Zeuxippus,  Hippolytus  and  his  son  Lacestades.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Hippolytus  that  Agamemnon  made  Sicyon 
subject  to  Mycenae,  and  in  the  reign  of  Lacestades  Phalces 
with  his  Dorians  seized  Sicyon  by  night  and  shared  the  gov¬ 
ernment  with  him. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  accepted  tradition  about  the  kings 
of  Sicyon  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Material  of  historical 
value  it  does  not  supply.10  The  chronologists  give  us  a  some- 

0  From  Strabo  (VIII,  382)  and  others  we  learn  that  the  city  had 
been  called  Aegialea  (cf.  n.  1)  and  Mecone  (cf.  n.  4).  The 
name  'Zikvwv  was  by  the  Sicyonians  themselves  pronounced  2 eicvwv. 
For  coins  with  2E  cf.  Head,  Hist.  Num ,2  p.  411.  The  latter  spelling 
is  found  in  Pindar,  01.  XIII,  109;  Nem.  IX,  53;  Isth.  Ill,  44  and  on 
the  bronze  lance-head  found  at  Olympia,  Roehl,  I.  G.  A.3  p.  49,  No.  3; 
on  a  proxenoi  decree  from  Pisa  from  364  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  171,  and 
on  a  decree  from  Delphi  176/5  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  II3,  585,  1.  274.  The 
tripod  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  Plataea  does  not  have  2e/ox5ytot 
however,  as  is  often  stated,  but  2uct/6w(x,  cf.  Ditt.  Syll.  I  3,  31.  <5  or  i) 

2 ikvcov  was  employed.  See  Eust.  ad  II.  II,  572  and  Step.  Byz. 
s.  v.  IZlkvwv.  The  usual  form  of  the  name  for  the  whole  district  is 
ZiKvwvia.  The  regular  adjective  is  'Zikvwvios,  a,  ov,  Thuc.  I,  28; 
Xlkvcovikos,  r),  ov  or  icucos,  y,  ov,  Athen.  V.  196  e;  VI,  271  d.  The 
adverb  lUicvdivode,  of  or  from  Sicyon,  Pind.  Nem.  IX,  1 ;  X,  43.  The 
form  2 LKvuvadev,  I.  Q-.  A.  326  occurs  on  an  inscription  found  in  Thes¬ 
saly.  The  name  Sicyon  was  given  the  town  no  doubt  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  pumpkins  or  cucumbers  grown  there.  Cf.  p.  31. 
The  myth  about  an  Athenian  Sicyon  originated  probably  at  the  time 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  with  the  Athenians  in 
the  Sacred  War. 

10  See  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  V B,  p.  70,  “  Historische  Ausbeute 
gewahrt  die  Sage  von  Sikyon  nicht.”  So  also  Th.  Rempen,  Die 
Sagenkonige  von  Sikyon,  10  pp.  Progr.  Clausthal,  1853. 
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what  different  version.  According  to  Eusebius  11  the  annals 
of  the  kings  of  Sicyon  were  the  most  ancient  in  all  Greece ; 
their  first  king,  Aegialeus,  was  contemporary  with  the  As¬ 
syrian  kings  Bel  and  Ninus.  Hence  he  begins  his  chronology 
of  Greece  with  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon.  But  the  in¬ 
teresting  thing  in  the  list  is  that  it  differs  from  Pausanias 
in  that,  according  to  the  chronologists,  Zeuxippus  was  the 
last  of  the  kings,  and  after  him  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  the  priests  of  Carnean  Apollo,  six  of  whom  ruled  in  a 
space  of  thirty-three  years.  Then  a  seventh  priest,  Charide- 
mus,  succeeded;  but  being  unable  to  support  the  expenses  of 
his  office,  he  retired  into  exile.12  Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  that  after  Zeuxippus  there  reigned  two  kings,  Hippolytus 
and  Lacestades;  and  he  states  that  in  the  reign  of  the  former 
king,  Sicyon  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Argos.  To  explain  this  double  list  of  kings  and  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  authorities,  C.  Erick  13  held  that  the  annals  of 
the  kings  of  Sicyon  were  rewritten  in  the  reign  of  the  sixth 
century  tyrant  Cleisthenes,  and  that  the  redactors  purposely 
omitted  the  names  of  Hippolytus  and  Lacestades,  in  order  to 
blot  out  the  fact  that  Sicyon  had  been  subject  to  Argos.  The 
seven  priests  of  the  Carnean  Apollo  were  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
redactors  inserted  in  the  annals  to  fill  up  the  blank  caused 
by  the  omission  of  two  kings.  But  the  truth  was  preserved, 
he  thought,  in  oral  tradition  and  Pausanias  ascertained  it 
by  inquiries  on  the  spot  (Frazer,  Paus.  Ill,  p.  43).  This 
hypothesis  was  further  elaborated  by  Lubbert 14  and  scholars  16 


11  Ghron.  I,  Vol.  1,  pp.  171  ff.  (ed.  Schoene.)  Castor  wrote  a 
large  work  on  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon  and  then  pub¬ 
lished  an  epitome  of  it. 

12Euseb.  Chron.  Vol.  I,  p.  176,  App.  pp.  86,  216  ff.  (ed.  Schoene.) 

iaNeue  Jahrhucher  fiir  Philol.  CVII,  1873,  pp.  707-712. 

14  Diatriba  in  Pindari  locum  de  Adrasti  regno  Sicyonio.  (Progr. 
Bonn,  1884).  Ibid.,  Commentatio  de  Pindaro  Clisthenis  Sicyonii 
institutorum  censore.  (Progr.  Bonn,  1884). 

16  Kalkmann,  Pausanias,  p.  149;  Bliimner,  on  Pausanias,  II,  6,  6; 
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have  since  followed  this  explanation.  But  doubt  has  always 
been  felt  regarding  the  reliability  of  assuming  that  an  oral 
tradition,  insulting  to  national  feeling,  could  be  preserved  for 
twenty-three  generations,  even  maintaining  itself  against  the 
new  redaction  by  Cleisthenes.  Furthermore,  Cleisthenes  must 
not  have  been  successful  in  purging  it  of  the  undesirable  for 
the  revised  list  still  contains  the  name  of  the  Argive  Adrastus 
against  whose  cult  he  warred  (Herod.  Y,  67)  and  the  new 
names  Polyphides  and  Pelasgus  remind  one  more  of  Argos 
than  Hippolytus  who  was  a  Sicyonian  (Paus.  II,  6,  7;  Plut. 
Numa,  4)  and  his  son  Lacestades.  The  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  only  recently  been  presented  in  an  article  by  Pfister 
and  since  the  results  are  of  importance  both  for  ancient  his¬ 
toriography  and  the  local  history  and  historian  of  Sicyon,  a 
translation  of  a  part  of  his  article  follows.16 

.  .  Pausanias  has  for  the  last  eleven  names  of  the  list: 
Corax,  Epopeus,  Lamedon,  Sicyon,  Polybus,  Adrastus,  Ianis- 
cus,  Phaestus,  Zeuxippus,  Hippolytus  and  Lacestades.  The 
chronologists :  Corax,  Epopeus,  Lamedon,  Sicyon,  Polybus, 
Inachus,  Phaestus,  Adrastus,  Polyphides,  Pelasgus,  Zeuxippus, 
then  thirty-three  years  of  priestly  rule.  Thereafter  follows 
in  both  cases  the  Dorian  invasion.  The  first  five  names  are 
in  both  lists  identical  and  are  given  in  the  same  order. 
Among  the  others,  three  are  identical :  Adrastus,  Phaestus  and 
Zeuxippus;  only  the  order  of  succession  differs.  The  three 
remaining  names  vary,  and  in  addition,  the  chronologists  give 
one  more  generation. 

“  If  we  examine  closely  the  succession  and  the  genealogy  as 
given  by  Pausanias  and  test  them  by  the  rule  of  ancient 
chronology,  there  appears  at  once  a  series  of  errors.  First 
of  all  he  contradicts  his  statement  that  Agamemnon  came 


Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  I2,  p.  665;  Vogt,  Jahrb,  f.  Philol.  Suppl.  XXVII, 
1902,  pp.  752  ff. ;  'Christ-Schmid,  Gr.  Liter.  Gesch.  I0,  p.  446,  2. 

16  Rhein.  Hus.  LXVIII,  1913,  pp.  529-537.  I  omit  the  author’s 
footnotes.  Note  17  is  my  insertion. 
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to  Sicyon  after  the  death  of  Zeuxippus  and  that  the  latter’s 
successor,  Hippolytus,  became  subject  to  him.  For  since  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  was  chronologically  fixed  by  the  fall 
of  Troy  (according  to  Eratosthenes  1184),  and  the  Dorian 
invasion  occurred  three  generations  later,  then  the  son  of 
Hippolytus  (Lacestades)  can  not  be  contemporary  with  the 
Dorian  invasion  if  his  father  (Hippolytus)  lived  at  the  time 
of  Agamemnon  as  Pausanias  says.  Ianiscus,  however,  the 
nineteenth  king  according  to  Pausanias,  can  not  possibly 
have  ruled  so  late  since  he,  according  to  the  genealogy  of 
Pausanias,  lived  in  the  eighth  generation  before  the  Dorian 
invasion.  Still  less  consistent  is  the  statement  that  Adrastus, 
who  is  of  the  third  generation  before  the  Dorian  invasion, 
ruled  before  Ianiscus  as  the  eighteenth  king.  This  will  be 
clearer  when  the  succession  and  the  genealogy  given  by 
Pausanias  are  graphically  represented : 


IX 

12  Coronus 

Clytius 

1 

vin 

13  Corax  15  Lamedon 

Pheno 

1 

1 

19  Ianiscus 

VII 


Zeuxippe  16  Sicyon 

L _ I 

VI  Chthonophyle  Amythaon 

V  17  Polybus  Bias  Melampus 

IV  Heracles  Lysianassa  Talaus  Mantius 

I _ _  '  I _ I  I 

I  I  I  | 

in  Agamemnon  20Phaestus  Hyllus  18  Adrastus  Polypheides 

II  Rhopalus  Cleodaius  Theoclymenus 

I  I 

I  22  Hippolytus  Aristomachus 

I  I 

Dor.  Invasion:  23  Lacestades  Temenus 


Phalces 
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“  From  this  it  appears  that  it  was  purely  chronological  con¬ 
siderations  which  led  to  an  alteration  of  the  list.  Because  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  relationship  between  Agamemnon  and 
Hippolytus,  the  great  grandson  of  Heracles,  in  the  manner 
stated  by  Pausanias,  the  chronologists  omitted  Hippolytus 
and  thereby  expunged  also  his  son  Lacestades.  The  name  of 
Adrastus  they  could  not  cancel  as  he  was  already  named  king 
of  Sicyon  in  the  catalog.  (II.  B.  572.)  Still  he  had  to  be 
placed  later  as  in  Pausanias.  As  a  substitute  for  the  stricken 
names  they  chose  Polypheides  who,  according  to  the  Argive 
(  !)  genealogical  table,  was,  like  Adrastus,  the  great  grandson 
of  Amythaon.  The  Argive  Polypheides  ruled  in  Sicyon  at  the 
time  of  Agamemnon,  a  tradition  which  coincided  with  the 
statement  of  the  catalog  of  ships.  But  since  Phaestus,  Adras¬ 
tus  and  Polypheides  belonged  to  the  same  period  and  never¬ 
theless  were  accepted  as  Sicyonian  kings,  their  period  of  rule 
had  to  be  greatly  reduced.  The  chronologists  therefore  gave 
Phaestus  eight  years,  Adrastus  only  four,  while  otherwise  a 
generation  is  the  average.  Since  thereby  the  reign  of 
Phaestus,  who  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Agamemnon,  and 
his  successors  up  to  the  last  one  (Zeuxippus)  occupied  only 
a  period  of  three  generations  (94  years  according  to  Euse¬ 
bius),  there  was  lacking,  when  the  Dorians  captured  Sicyon 
under  Phalces’  son  Temenus,  still  one  generation  for  which 
there  was  no  name  at  hand,  and  for  this  reason  they  added 
at  the  end  a  period  of  33  years  of  rule  by  priests.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  laniscus  naturally  had  to  be  discarded  because 
he  did  not  at  all  fit  in  with  this  part  of  the  list  because  he 
lived  much  earlier.  To  replace  him  they  chose,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  stricken  name  Lacestades,  an  Argive  name, 
Inachus,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  similarity  of  sound,  and 
Pelasgus,  an  indefinite  name  because  of  its  frequency.” 

“  The  result  is  as  follows :  Since  the  local  tradition  of 
Sicyon  as  it  is  found  in  Pausanias  was  chronologically  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  chronologists  who  incorporated  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece  in  their  universal  histories,  this  tradition 
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had  to  be  reconciled  with  the  established  chronology.  Thereby 
are  explained  the  differences  between  Pausanias  and  the 
chronologists.  And  from  this  it  is  apparent  that  Cleisthenes 
can  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  redaction.  This  is 
confirmed  also  by  the  fact  that  Argive  names  were  accepted : 
Inachus,  Polypheides  and  Pelasgus.  The  redaction  is  thus 
shown  to  be  the  work  of  the  chronologists.  We  find  it  first  in 
the  Athenian  Apollodorus  and  in  Castor  •  a  redaction  by 
Cleisthenes  is  out  of  the  question.” 

That  Pausanias  received  his  entire  account  from  local 
tradition  in  Sicyon  he  often  expressly  says.  ISTine  times  in 
this  short  passage  he  uses  the  expressions  2>uamwn  Xiymxnv— 
(pacTLv  < fiacn :  vo/M^ovcnv  A  eyovcnv — Xeyovcn — cfxwLv — Xeyovmv — 
Xeyerat.  We  must  think  of  a  written,  not  an  oral  tradition. 
Lubbert  (op.  cit.)  had  good  reasons  for  suggesting  Menaech- 
mus 17  the  native  Sicyonian  historian,  as  the  source.  In 
fact,  the  only  fragment  of  this  writer  which  comes  into  con¬ 
sideration,  agrees  with  Pausanias  but  not  with  the  tradition  of 
the  chronologists :  Adrastus,  the  grandson  of  Polybus  becomes 
the  latter  s  successor  in  Sicyon.  This  also  shows  that  Pau¬ 
sanias,  not  the  chronologists,  gives  the  local  tradition.  ISTatur- 
ally  Pausanias  need  not  absolutely  have  used  Menaechmus, 
both  may  be  derived  ultimately  from  a  Sicyonian  annalist.” 


Sicyon  under  Argive  Ascendency 

The  Heroic  age  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an 
end  within  two  generations  after  the  Trojan  war.  A  dark 
period  of  several  centuries  followed  which  were  marked  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  civilization,  by  the  expansion  of  the 
Greek  race  over  the  Aegean,  and  by  wide  political  changes  in 
the  mother  country.  The  only  feature  18  of  this  epoch  of 


17  On  this  historian  see  pp.  179-180. 

18  Whether  Sicyon  ever  attempted  to  colonize  we  do  not  know. 
Phaestus,  one  of  its  mythical  kings,  is  said  to  have  migrated  to  Crete 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle  and  became  the  eponymous  ancester  of  that 
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which  we  have  any  record  in  Sicyon  is  the  change  in  its  ethnic 
and  political  status  wrought  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  Temenus,  the  eldest  of  the  three  Heraclids,  originally 
comprehended  only  Argos  and  its  neighborhood ;  from  thence 
the  occupation  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished.  Pausanias 19  relates  of  Sicyon  that  it  was  while 
Lacestades  was  king  that  Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenus,  with 
his  Dorians  seized  Sicyon  by  night,  and  from  that  time  the 
Sicyonians  formed  part  of  Argolis.  Prom  Sicyon  and  Argos, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  Dorians  went  up  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  and  seized  Phlius ;  Ehegnidas,  the  Dorian  oecist  of 
Phlius,  was  the  son  of  Phalces.20 

The  new  element  in  the  population,  the  Dorian  as  opposed 
to  the  pre-Dorian  or  Ionic,  became  the  dominant  one.  Be¬ 
sides  the  three  Dorian  tribes,  the  Hylleis,  Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phyli 21  we  find  mentioned  a  class  called  Kopwcxfiopot. 22  and 
KarmvaKo p o i  23  who  are  likened  to  the  Helots  and  the  Epeu- 
nactes  24  and  also  designated  as  a  class  p.era^v  eXevdepuv  koI 
SovXwv.25  This  must  apply  to  the  pre-Dorian  inhabitants, 
their  status  being  that  of  bondsmen  to  the  Dorians.  The 
names  applied  to  them  indicate  that  the  one  was  a  class  of 
light-armed  attendants  in  war,  the  other  a  class  of  farmers.26 


city  (Paus.  II,  6,  6).  Golgoi,  an  unidentified  site  in  Cyprus,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Sicyonian  colony  (Step.  Byz.  s.  v.  ToXyol).  A  myth 
cited  by  Festus  (p.  266  M;  cf.  Sanders,  Cl.  Phil.  Ill,  1908,  p.  317) 
states  that  colonists  from  Sicyon  were  among  the  settlers  on  the 
Palatine  in  Rome  before  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

19 II,  6,  7  and  7,  1.  Cf.  Strabo,  VIII,  389. 

20  Paus.  II,  13,  1. 

21  Herod.  V,  68. 

22  Step.  Byz.  s.  v.  XZos;  Pollux,  III,  83. 

23  Theopomp.  fr.  12  =  Athen.  VI,  p.  271  d;  Pollux,  VII,  68. 

24  Step.  Byz.  1.  c.;  Theopomp.  1.  c. 

25  Pollux,  III,  83. 

20  Schomann-Lipsius,  Or.  Alt.  1 4,  p.  138.  They  appear  to  have 
been  liberated  by  the  early  tyrants.  Cf.  Wade-Gery,  Comb.  Anc. 
Hist.  Ill,  p.  554. 
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Some  civil  and  political  privileges  must  have  been  accorded 
the  non-Doric  element  for  from  it  sprang  the  family  of  the 
Orthagorids,  of  whom  Cleisthenes,  the  most  famous,  raised 
himself  to  royal  dignity  and  for  a  time  subverted  the  existing 
Dorian  ascendency  and  arrogantly  degraded  the  Dorian  tribes, 
changed  their  tribe  names  and  elevated  his  own  tribe  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  complimentary  title  of  ’A pye'Aaoi,  or  rulers  of  the 
people.27 

Between  the  Dorian  establishment  and  the  seventh  century 
tyrants  there  are  only  scattered  allusions  to  the  city.  Some 
notices  about  battles  have  usually  been  referred  to  this  pe¬ 
riod  -8  though  they  most  likely  occurred  when  Sicyon  waxed 
strong  under  Cleisthenes.  Such  are  an  unsuccessful  battle 
with  Orneae  29  in  Argolis  and  war  with  the  neighboring  cities 
Pellene  30  and  Aegira.31  The  traditional  account  represents 
it  as  dependent  upon  Argos,  long  the  leading  state  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  Pausanias  32  says  it  was  established  as  Dorian 
by  Phalces,  son  of  Temenus  of  Argos  and  formed  part  of 
Argolis.  In  the  Messenian  wars  it  acted  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  Argives.33  This  was  fought,  according  to  Pausanias, 
between  685-668  B.  C.  In  the  first  third  of  the  same  century, 
Pheidon  of  Argos  was  energetically  re-establishing  the  ancient 
prestige  of  the  Argive  kings  over  all  the  cities  of  the  con- 


27  Herod.  V,  68,  cf.  pp.  54  ff. 

28  Cf.  Geyer,  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Enc.  s.  v.  Sikyon,  p.  2535. 

Paus.  X,  18,  5;  Plut.  de  Pyth.  orac.  15.  Urlichs  (Scopas,  Leben 

und  Werke)  puts  it  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  This  seems  probable 
on  account  of  his  anti-Argive  war.  Cf.  Wade-Gery,  Camb,  Anc.  Hist. 
Ill,  p.  556. 

30  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  VI,  1.  This  war  with  Pellene  might  be  the 
one  in  which  Orthagoras  distinguished  himself.  On  Orthagoras  see 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyr.  Pap.  XI,  No.  1365. 

31  Paus.  VII,  26,  2.  Cf.  Step.  Byz.  s.  v.  A tyeipa. 

32 II,  6,  7;  7,  1;  11,  2.  Cf.  Strabo,  VIII,  389. 

33  Paus.  IV,  10,  6;  11,  1  and  2;  14,  1;  15,  7. 
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federacy.34  Contemporarily  there  arose  in  Sicyon  the  pow¬ 
erful  tyranny  which  determined  to  end  Argive  dominance  in 
the  city.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  the  aggres¬ 
sive  rule  of  Pheidon  that  prompted  the  uprising  in  Sicyon 
under  the  leadership  of  a  remarkably  stable  and  popular  line 
of  tyrants  to  put  an  end  to  the  Dorian  policy  in  the  city.35 


34  Strabo,  VIII,  358.  On  the  date  and  far-reaching  designs  of 
Pheidon  cf.  Bury,  Nemean  Odes  of  Pindar,  App.  D.  pp.  260-263 ; 
Ure,  The  Origin  of  Tyranny,  pp.  154-183.  On  the  date  also  Macan 
on  Herod.  VI,  127. 

35  See  especially  Ure,  op.  cit.  p.  179. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Tykants  op  Sicyon 

The  political,  social  and  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  seventh  century  Isthmian  cities  of  Greece  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  great  tyrant  dynasties  which  continued  far  into 
the  nest  century.  The  movement  was  marked  by  hostility 
to  and  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  Dorian  nobles  by  wealthy 
non-Dorians,  all  of  whom  were  grouped,  in  most  cities,  apart 
from  the  Dorians,  in  a  fourth  tribe  of  their  own.  In  Sicyon 
both  the  tyrants  and  their  supporters  belonged  to  the.  non- 
Dorian  element  in  the  state,  the  tribe  of  Aegialeis.  Prom 
this  tribe  sprang  a  family  which  led  the  revolt  against  the 
oppressive  Dorians,  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  state  from 
Argive  influence  and  brought  the  city  of  Sicyon  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  Greek  history  for  a  period  of  100  years. 

Concerning  this  family  very  little  is  known  except  with 
regard  to  the  famous  Cleisthenes,  whose  only  daughter, 
Agariste,  married  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid,  and  became  the 
mother  of  the  Athenian  reformer  Cleisthenes.  Of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  only  a  few  facts  are  known;  of  some,  metely  the 
names.  Regarding  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  founder,  Ortha- 
goras,  very  little  has  been  certain  and  some  have  doubted  his 
existence  1  because  most  genealogies  ignore  him.2  But  in  a 

1  Some  have  thought  that  Orthagoras  was  only  a  nickname,  e.  g. 
Abbott,  Hist,  of  Greece,  I,  p.  370;  Curtius,  Gr.  Gesch.  I0,  p.  242. 

2  The  genealogy  is  variously  given.  Herodotus  (VI,  126)  names 
Andreas,  Myron,  Aristonymus,  Cleisthenes.  Aristotle  (Pol.  p.  1315  b, 
Bekker)  says  that  the  tyranny  which  lasted  longest  was  that  of 
Orthagoras  and  his  sons  at  Sicyon,  this  continued  for  100  years; 
in  Pol.  p.  1316  a  he  treats  Myron  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Cleisthenes.  Pausanias  (II,  8,  1),  like  Herodotus,  names  Myron, 
Aristonymus  and  Cleisthenes,  while  Plutarch  (De  ser.  num.  vind.  7) 
connects  the  tyranny  with  an  oracle  and  gives  the  succession  Ortha¬ 
goras,  Myron,  Cleisthenes.  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  ( fr .  61),  describing- 
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papyrus  recently  found  and  published  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt 3 
we  now  have  considerable  fragments  of  a  detailed  account  of 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  fragment  settles  the  vexed 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  earliest  known  members 
of  the  family,  Andreas  and  Orthagoras,  by  showing  that 
Orthagoras  was  the  first  tyrant  and  that  Andreas  was  his 
father.  It  also  confirms  the  statement  that  the  tyrants  of 
Sicyon  were  sprung  from  a  butcher  or  cook  4  and  shows  that 
Orthagoras  himself  was  bred  as  a  butcher.  This,  with  a  brief 
narration  of  the  military  exploits  of  the  youthful  Orthagoras, 


Cleisthenes’  accession,  makes  Myron,  Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes 
brothers,  assigning  to  them  respectively  7,  1  and  31  years’  rule.  The 
discovery  of  a  papyrus  fragment  relating  to  an  early  history  of 
Sicyon  (see  n.  3)  necessitates  a  revision  of  the  views  given  by 
Duncker,  Gescli.  des  Alt.  VI 6,  p.  78;  Busolt,  Gr.  Gescli.  I2,  p.  661, 
n.  4;  Belocli,  Gr.  Gescli.  I.  2,  p.  285  (ed.  2)  ;  Geyer,  Pauly -Wissowa, 
Real-Enc.  s.  v.  Sikyon,  p.  2536.  For  discussions  of  the  genealogy 
and  chronology  see  De  Gubernatis  ( Atti  R.  Accademia  delle  Science 
di  Torino,  LI,  1915-16,  pp.  290-305)  who  arrives  at  the  following 
genealogical  tree:  Orthagoras,  Andreas,  Myron,  Aristonymus  followed 
by  his  three  sons  Myron,  Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes.  Matilde 
Denicolae  ( Atti  R.  Aocademia  delle  Science  di  Torino,  LI,  1916,  pp. 
1219-1228)  arrives  at  the  following  genealogy  of  the  Sicyonian 
tyrants.  Lavaignac  (Rev.  des  Rt.  Grec.  XXXII,  1919,  p.  64)  and 
Wade-Gery  (Camb.  Anc.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  570)  are  in  agreement  with  this. 

Andreas 


Myron  I. 

I 

Aristonymus 


Myron  II  Isodemus  Cleisthenes 

Aeschines 

3  Oxyr.  Pap.  XI,  No.  1365. 

4  Libanius  (Orat.  c.  Severum,  III,  p.  251,  ed.  Reiske)  applies  it  to 
Orthagoras,  while  Diodorus  (Exc.  Vat.  VIII,  24)  applies  it  to 
Andreas. 


Orthagoras 
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*  f : 

of  his  favor  with  the  people  because  of  his  mild  rule,  and  of 
his  ascendency  to  the  office  of  polemarch  on  active  service,  are 
briefly  the  contents  of  the  fragment. 

His_  successors  are  given  as  Myron,  Aristonymus,  Isodemus, 
and  Cleisthenes.  About  Myron  (probably  the  first  as  given 
in  the  genealogy,  note  2)  we  have  the  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  information  that  he  gained  a  chariot  victory  at  Olympia 
in  the  33rd  Olympiad  (648  B.  C.).B  In  his  desire  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  event  he  dedicated  two  bronze  thalamoi ,  one  of 
which  bore  an  inscription  saying  it  was  a  dedication  by  Myron 
and  the  people  of  Sicyon,  an  inscription  which  misled  Pau- 
sanias  into  ascribing  to  Myron  also  the  treasury  built  to  con¬ 
tain  the  dedication  about  a  century  and  a  half  later.6 

The  record  we  have  of  Aristonymus  and  Isodemus  presents 
us  rather  with  a  genealogical  and  chronological  problem  than 
any  historical  data.  Herodotus  7  and  Pausanias  8  mention 
Aristonymus,  the  son  of  Myron  and  the  father  of  Cleisthenes, 
while  Isodemus  is  mentioned  only  by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,9 
who  makes  Myron,  Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes  brothers. 
Whether  Aristonymus  ever  ruled  we  are  not  told.  Isodemus, 
according  to  Nicolaus,  killed  his  brother  Myron  (probably 
the  second  as  given  in  the  geneaology,  note  2),  after  the  latter 
had  ruled  seven  years.  Then  Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes  ruled 
jointly  till  Cleisthenes  displaced  him  and  ruled  thirty-one 
years.  Cleisthenes’  chronology  is  fairly  clear.  He  fought  in 
the  First  Sacred  War  about  590  B.  C.,  won  a  chariot  race  at 
Delphi  in  582  B.  C.  (Paus.  X,  7,  7),  and  at  Olympia  proba¬ 
bly  in  576  or  572  B.  C.  (Herod.  VI,  126).  He  probably  died 
about  565  B.  C.  The  hundred  years  of  tyranny  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  {Pol.  p.  1315b)  and  Diodorus  (VIII,  24)  ale 
generally  considered  to  have  begun  about  660  B.  C. 

On  the  accession  of  Cleisthenes  the  tyranny  became  most 
brilliant  and  beneficent.  The  part  he  took  in  the  Sacred  War 

6  Paus.  VI,  19,  2.  ATT  8,  1. 

".See  pp.  146-147.  9  Fr.  61. 

7  VI,  126. 
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of  Delphi,  his  hostility  to  Argos  and  the  splendor  of  his 
court  are  the  chief  facts  of  which  we  know,  Clmsthrmps  was 
highly  respected  for  his  military  activity  says  Aristotle ; 10  he 
won  more  followers  than  Isodemus  because  he  was  aggressive 
.  and  fear-inspiring,  relates  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,11  and  often 
sent  out  troops  to  win  allies,  and  Herodotus  12  says  he  carried 
on  war  with  Argos.  Soon  after  he  became  tyrant  he  played  an 
effective  part  in  the  first  Sacred  War  fought  about  Delphi  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  At  this  time  trouble 
was  brewing  between  Delphi,  the  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  Crisa  which  claimed  control  over  the  Delphians  and  the 
oracle.  Crisa  lay  on  a  hill  to  the  west  of  Delphi  at  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  of  the  Pleistus,  commanding  its  own  plain  stretching 
southwards  to  the  sea,  and  completely  commanding  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  Delphi  by  sea.13  The  city  had  long  levied  tolls  on 
the  merchants  and  merchandise  which  passed  back  and  forth 
on  the  long  journey  between  the  thriving  cities  of  Euboea  and 
their  colonies  in  the  far  West.  Furthermore,  when  Delphi 
attracted  great  crowds  of  worshippers,  the  Crisaeans,  by  com¬ 
manding  the  road  to  it,  were  able  to  levy  toll  on  the  pilgrims, 
a  practice  which  stirred  the  indignation  of  the  Delphians. 
Desiring  to  free  themselves  from  the  control  of  the  Crisaeans, 
they  appealed  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  This  body,  on 
ithe  motion  of  the  Athenian  delegate,  Solon,14  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  Delphi  and  declared  a  holy  war  against  the  men 
of  Crisa.  Cleisthenes  welcomed  the  chance  to  go  against  the 
impious  city.  The  Amphictyons  appointed  him  to  the  com¬ 
mand,16  with  the  result  that  the  Crisaean  control  of  the  sea 

1 10  Pol.  1315  b. 

"  11  Fr.  61. 

13  Herod.  V.  67. 

13  On  the  topography  and  distinction  between  Crisa  and  Cirrha,  cf. 
Frazer,  Pausanias,  V,  pp.  458-461. 

14  Plut.  Solon,  XI;  Aesch.  c.  Gtes.  Ill,  108.  Cf.  Linforth,  Solon  the 
Athenian,  p.  98. 

16  Paus.  X,  37,  6.  Cf.  II,  9,  6.  Ure  ( Origin  of  Tyranny,  pp.  259- 
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was  ultimately  broken  by  Cleisthenes’  fleet 16  about  590. 

B.  C. 

The  result  of  the  war  was  that  the  city  of  Crisa  was  razed, 
the  inhabitants  slain,  and  the  plain  below  made  sacred  to  A 
Apollo  for  all  time.  The  Pythian  games,  too,  were  re-organ-  t 
ized  in  celebration  of  the  victory,  and  were  held  every  four  i*. 
years  thereafter.  The  chief  promoter  of  this  institution  w  as  p 
the  Sicyonian  tyrant  who  influenced  the  Amphictyons  to  in-  y 
troduce  at  Delphi  gymnic  contests  and  chariot  races  in  honor  p, 
of  Apollo  on  the  model  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at  . 
"Olympia  in  honor  of  Zeus.17  In  the  first  celebration  of  the  . 
reformed  Delphian  Pythia  Cleisthenes  was  himself  crowned 
as  victor  in  the  chariot  race.18  In  Sicyon  he  dedicated,  from  e 
the  spoils  of  the  war  on  Crisa,  a  magnificent  stoa  19  and  in-  p 
stituted,  on  the  model  of  those  at  Delphi,  Pythian  games  in  j 
honor  20  of  Apollo.  In  Delphi  he  probably  erected  the  treas-  , 
ury  whose  foundations  have  recently  been  uncovered.21  Prob-  ' 
ably  at  this  time,  too,  the  Sicyonians  contracted  with  the  most  . 
reputable  sculptors  of  the  time,  the  Cretans,  Dipoenus  and 
Scyllis,  for  statues  of  Athena,  Heracles,  Apollo  and  Artemis,22 
and  were  building  their  treasury  in  Delphi  if  the  metopes; 
_ 

260 )  believes  it  was  Cleisthenes’  ambition  to  crush  a  commercial  rival. 
This  seems  plausible  or  else  it  was  to  gain  sanction  for  his  rule.  , 

16  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  IX,  2;  cf.  Polyaen.  Strat.  Ill,  5;  Front.  Strut 
III,  7,  6. 

17  Bury,  Nemean  Odes  of  Pindar,  Appendix  D,  p.  249.  *  . 

18  Paus.  X,  7,  6.  is- 

19  Paus.  II,  9,  6,  cf.  Schol.  Pind.  Nem.  IX,  2.  For  possible  remair* 

of  this  see  p.  19  and  note  86.  in 

20  Cf.  Pindar,  Nem.  IX,  an  ode  in  honor  of  a  victory  at  Sicyon  :,t 
the  chariot  race  won  by  Chromius  of  Aetna,  celebrated  in  427  B.  C.  bi 
the  victory  was  won  years  before.  Cf.  01.  XIII,  109  and  Schol.  148, 
155  in  honor  of  Xenophon  of  Corinth  for  victories  at  Olympia  in 
464  B.  C.  He  had  previously  won  at  Sicyon.  (Cf.  also  Schol.  Nem. 
IX,  20,  25;  Schol.  X,  49,  76).  See  also  Hedea  (Ditt.  Syll.  II3, 
802  a)  who  won  there  probably  44  B.  C. 

21  Pomtow,  Zeitschr.  Gescli.  Arcliit.  1910,  p.  126;  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Rea l-Enc.  Suppl.  IV,  pp.  1371-1373. 

22  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXVI,  9.  Cf.  pp.  95-96. 
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found  there  belong  to  his  Sicyonian  Treasury  (cf.  pp. 
151  ff.). 

Cleisthenes’  violent  opposition  to  the  Dorians  led  to  a  war 
with  Argos.-3  Sicyon  had  long^  been  under  Argive  control. 
The  non-Dorian  element  in  the  state,  from  which  he  himself 
was  sprung,  was  dominated  by  an  aristocratic  Dorian  element. 
The  tyrant’s  passionate  hatred  against  Argos  can  probably  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstances  that  the  Dorian  aristocracy  in 
Sicyon  just  now  found  their  strongest  support  in  Argos  where 
about  this  time  the  aristocracy  had  won  the  upper  hand  over 
the  kingship.24  ^What^Herodotus  tells  us  of  the  war  against 
Argos  shows  plainly  that  Cleisthenes  proceeded  to  dissolve  the 
union  existing  between  the  two  cities,  and  to  make  his  city 
fully  independent  of  Argos.y  His  reforms  to  effect  this  were 
three-fold,  partly  religious  and  partly  political  in  nature :  1. 
The  expulsion  of  the  cult  of  the  mythical  king  Adrastus;  2. 
Suppression  of  the  Homeric  recitals;  3.  Alteration  of  the 
tribe-names. 

Adrastus,  the  king  of  the  Aegialeans,  was  represented  by 
the  Dorians  also  as  king  of  Argos.  His  name  was  celebrated  in 
Sicyon  and  Argos  in  memory  of  the  ancient  alliance-in-arms 
against  Thebes.  His  sanctuary  in  the  market-place  of  Sicyon 
and  his  cult  were  a  continual  reminder  to  the  Sicyonian  of  a 
union  with  Argos.  The  account  given  by  Herodotus  is  famil¬ 
iar  :  how  the  tyrant’s  proposal  was  repulsed  when  he  approach¬ 
ed  the  Delphic  oracle,  how  he  ejected  the  hated  hero  from  the 
city  by  the  curious  process  of  burying  beside  him  the  body  of 
his  bitterest  enemy,  the  Theban  Melanippus,  and  transferred 
to  him  the  sacrifices  and  festivals  wherewith  Adrastus  was 
wont  to  be  honored.  In  the  reformed  festival  the  tragic  cho- 

23  Herod.  V,  67-68.  For  Cleisthenes’  friendly  relation  to  the 
Cypselidae  of  Corinth  in  this  movement  see  Herodotus  (VI,  128. 
Hippocleides  was  in  favor  with  Cleisthenes  because  his  ancestors  were 
of  kin  to  the  Corinthian  Cypselidae)  ,and  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
(fr.  61.  Isodemus  lives  at  the  Corinthian  tyrant’s  court). 

24  Cf.  Busolt,  Gr.  Gesoh.  I2,  p.  664,  n.  4. 
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ruses  were  given  to  Dionysus/5  while  Melanippus  was  honored 
with  the  rest  of  the  sacred  rites. 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  the  motive  of  this  reform,  it 
had  a  decided  political  effect.  National  unity  was  paramount 
for  a  tyrant  whose  support  lay  in  the  democratic  element  of 
the  population.  To  attain  this  it  was  necessary  to  encourage 
festivals  and  cults  which  were  universal  and  popular,  replac¬ 
ing  such  as  were  for  the  aristocratic  and  exclusive  worship  of 
the  nobles.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Dionysiac  worship  by  Periander  at  Corinth.26 

This  treatment  of  the  memory  of  Adrastus  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  removal  and  the  introduction  of  Melanippus  to  be  the 
hero  of  Sicyon  had  its  effect  in  Argos.  We  know  from 
Plutarch  27  that  during  the  reign  of  Cleisthenes,  Cleonae  be¬ 
came  subject  to  Sicyon  but  before  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  she, 
with  the  help  of  Argos,  threw  off  the  yoke.  In  celebration 
of  this  deliverance,  Cleonae  reinaugurated  in  573,  with  the 
support  of  Argos,  the  Nemean  games,  formerly  held  in  honor 
of  Heracles  but  now  instituted  in  honor  of  the  hero  Adras¬ 
tus.28 

To  anti-Dorian  and  anti-aristocratic  motives  was  also  due 
Cleisthenes’  second  reform.  Herodotus  29  tells  us  briefly  that 
Cleisthenes  forbade  the  contests  of  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon  be- 

26  The  Greek  is  A lovvaio  aTriSwice.  On  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in 
this  case,  cf.  Macan,  ad  Herod.  V,  67.  The  passage  is  important  in 
the  theory  of  Ridgeway,  The  Origin  of  Tragedy. 

20  Dyer,  The  Gods  in  Greece,  pp.  125-126.  Cf.  Greenidge,  Handbook 
of  Gr.  Const.  History,  p.  33;  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  VI6,  p.  58. 

27  Plut.  De  ser.  nurn.  vind.  7.  Cf.  Curtius,  Gr.  Gesch.  I0,  p.  253; 
Bury,  Hem.  Odes  of  Pindar,  App.  D,  pp.  250-251.  Probably  the 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Orneae  is  to  be  placed  at  this 
time  (Curtius,  op.  dt .,  p.  233  with  note)  whose  dedicatory  offering 
in  honor  of  it  Pausanias  (X,  18,  5)  and  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  or.  15) 
saw  at  Delphi.  Its  remains  have  been  found.  Cf.  Pomtow,  Berl.  Phil. 
Woch.  XXXII,  1912,  p.  476. 

28  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  VI 6,  p.  89;  Bury,  l.  o .;  Wade-Gery,  Camb. 
Anc.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  556. 

V,  67. 
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cause  in  the  “  Homeric  poems  ”  Argos  and  the  Argives  were 
so  constantly  the  theme  of  song.  The  question  has  often 
been  disputed  30  whether  Cleisthenes’  objection  applied  to  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  or  to  the  lost  Thebais  and  Epigoni, 
or  the  Thebais — Epigoni  in  which  Adrastus  must  have  been 
the  chief  hero.  As  far  as  Cleisthenes  was  concerned,  anything 
which  glorified  Argos  and  Argives  or  Argive  heroes  must  have 
been  peculiarly  offensive  to  such  an  ardent  hater  of  the  Ar¬ 
gives  of  his  day. 

X,  How  completely  Cleisthenes  severed  connections  with  Argos 
in  his  Argive  war  we  learn  from  hisjrenaming  of  the  tribes. 
As  ^already  stated  there  was,  besides  the  three  Dorian  tribes, 
the  Hylleis.  Pamphyli,  and  Dymanes,  a  fourth  tribe  of  the 
pre-Dorian  population,  the  Aegialeis.^'  Herodotus  31  explains 
that  in  order  that  the  Sicyonians  might  not  have  the  same 
tribes  as  the  Argives,  Cleisthenes  substituted  for  the  Doric 
tribes,  the  names  Swinemen,  Assmen  and  Pigmen  32  and  for 
his  own  tribe  the  name  Archelaoi,  i.  e.  rulers.  These  derisive 
names  remained  for  sixty  years  after  Cleisthenes’  death,  when 
the  old  Dorian  names  were  restored  and  Archelaoi  reverted  to 
Aigialeis.  It  seems  that  the  Dorian  tribes  of  Argos  and 
Sicyon  mutually  supported  each  other  against  the  tyrant’s 
anti- Argive  and  anti-Dorian  regime  and  in  punishment  of  this 
Cleisthenes  made  a  mockery  of  the  tribes  of  the  two  cities, 
aiming  particularly  at  Argos.  How  the  Dorian  tribes  of 
Sicyon  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  and  maintain  for  a  period 
of  sixty  years  names  that  slighted  the  most  of  the  people  is 
unintelligible  unless  Cleisthenes  or  his  predecessors  liberated 
the  serfs  33  from  vassalage  and  military  attendance  on  the 
Doric  tribes  and  thereby  increased  the  non-Doric  one  which 

30  See  Maean,  ad  Herod.  V,  67;  Scott,  Cl.  Phil.  XVI,  1921,  pp.  20- 
26;  Pitch,  Cl.  Phil.  XVII,  1922,  pp.  37-43. 

31  V,  68. 

32  Cook  (J.  H.  S.  XIV,  1894,  p.  169)  suggests  that  the  tribes  of 
Sicyon  worshipped  the  pig  and  ass  and  adopted  them  as  their  symbol. 

33  See  p.  49  and  note  26. 
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supported  the  tyrants  and  continued  to  have  the  upper  hand 
in  the  state. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  most  historians  do,  that 
Cleisthenes  had  no  male  heir  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Agariste,  who  was 
to  be  an  heiress,  not  to  his  power  but  to  his  wealth.  Herodo¬ 
tus  34  gives  us  a  lively  and  amusing  story  of  her  wooing  and 
marriage — a  story  held  by  some  scholars  to  contain  more 
romance  than  reality.36  Her  father  wanted  to  select  the  best 
among  the  Greeks  as  his  daughter’s  husband.  So  he  pro¬ 
claimed  at  an  Olympian  festival  at  which  he  himself  won  in 
the  chariot-race  36  that  all  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  should  assemble  at  Sicyon,  sixty  days  hence,  and  be 
entertained  at  his  court  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  would  decide  who  was  most  worthy  of  his  daughter.  The 
news  attracted  to  his  royal  halls  those  among  the  Hellenes 
most  highly  distinguished  by  birth,  wealth,  and  gifts  of  mind. 
From  the  towns  of  lower  Italy,  from  Epidamnus,  Thessaly 
and  Euboea,  Arcadia  and  Elis,  Aetolia,  Athens  and  even  Argos 
came  the  suitors.  The  year  was  spent  in  daily  intercourse, 
gymnastic  exercises  and  tests  of  social  accomplishments. 
The  two  Athenians,  Hippocleides  and  Megacles,  gained  the 
father’s  preference.  The  day  appointed  for  the  decision  came 
and  Cleisthenes  sacrificed  the  festive  hecatomb  with  all  the 
Sicyonians  as  guests.  After  the  feast  the  suitors  competed  in 
music  and  general  conversation.  Hippocleides  distinguished 

—  - - - - - -  ■  t 

34  VI,  126-130.  Cf.  also  Athen.  VI,  273  b.  c.;  XII,  541  b;  XIV,  628 
c,  d;  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.  XII,  24;  Diod.  VIII,  19. 

35  So  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.,  Ill,  p.  39,  note;  Kirchhoff,  Die  Entste- 
hungszeit  des  Herodotischen  Geschichtsmerlces,  pp.  42  ff.;  Duncker, 
Gescli.  d.  Alt.  VI5,  p.  90;  Stein  [Herod,  ad  loo.)  suggests  it  comes 
from  a  Pindaric  poem.  Ziihlke  (De  Agaristes  Nuptiis,  pp.  30  ff.) 
shows  that  points  in  the  story  indicate  an  Italiote  source  or  at 
least  an  Italiote  interest.  Still  the  fabulous  element  in  the  story  need 
not  invalidate  the  historic  substance.  Cf.  Macan,  Herod.  Vol.  II, 
App.  XIV,  pp.  310-311. 

36  Generally  dated  576  or  572  B.  C. 
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himself  above  all  others,  and,  confident  of  the  prize,  betrayed 
the  hilarity  of  his  mood,  bid  the  flute-player  strike  up,  and 
began  to  dance.  Cleisthenes,  at  first  surprised  at  his  behavior, 
became  disgusted  when  Hippocleides  called  for  a  table  and 
danced  Spartan  and  Attic  dances.  But  finally  when  the 
favored  suitor  proceeded  to  dance  on  his  head,  performing  an 
antic  ill-becoming  the  occasion,37  Cleisthenes  indignantly  ex¬ 
claimed,  “0  son  of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away  your 
bride  !  ”  The  rejected  suitor  only  replied,  “  What  does  Hip¬ 
pocleides  care  ?  ”  38  and  danced  on.  The  father  favored  the 
more  self-contained  Megacles  and  to  him  was  given  the  hand 
of  Agariste.  His  son  was  Cleisthenes  the  lawgiver,  and 
among  his  descendants  were  Pericles  and  Alcibiades. 

The  presence  of  suitors  from  the  noblest  Athenian  families, 
the  Philaid  Hippocleides  and  the  Alcmaeonid  Megacles,  seems 
to  show  that  a  marriage  connection  with  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon 
was  fraught  with  political  significance.  The  two  Athenian 
families  may  have  been  trying  to  regain  that  pre-eminence  at 
home  which  shortly  before  had  been  terminated  by  the  reform 
of  Solon.  Cleisthenes  died  about  565  B.  C.  Whether  Mega¬ 
cles  attempted  to  succeed  his  father-in-law  is  unlikely;  we 
find  him  soon  after  entangled  in  the  party  strifes  of  Athens. 

Under  Cleisthenes  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Gr^ceWjEuhZwrthin  a  decade  after  his  death  Sparta  was 
building  an  organization  whose  successes  changed  the  political 
aspect  of  the  Peloponnesus  and.  made  her  the  predominant 
power  in  the  peninsula.  By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  she 
had  bound  to  the  Peloponnesian  League  of  which  she  was  the 
lieadT'the'whole  of  the  peninsula  except  Argos  and  Achaea. 

37  Cook  (Cl.  Rev.  XXI,  1907,  p.  169)  argues  that  it  was  a  Theban 
dance.  But  cf.  Solomon,  ibid.  pp.  232-233.  For  the  relation  between 
the  stories  of  the  misconduct  of  Hippocleides  and  the  Oriental  story 
of  the  Dancing  Peacock  see  Macan,  Herod.  Vol.  II,  App.  XIV,  pp. 
304-311. 

38  A  proverbial  phrase  in  Athens.  Cf.  Zenob.  V,  31;  Diogenianus, 
VII,  21 ;  iSuidas,  S.  V.  oi  (ppovrls  ‘Itttto  icXeiSy . 
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Beginning  about  560  B.  C.  she  won  the  adhesion  of  Tegea  and 
other  Arcadian  cities,  thus  opening  the  way  for  Spartan  inter¬ 
vention  on  the  Isthmus,  where  she  won  a  great  name  as  a 
liberator  and  expeller  of  tyrants.  In  Sicyon  there  was  a 
tyrant  ruling  named  Aeschines.39  He  was  expelled  by  Sparta 
about  55 6  B.  C.40  An  oligarchy  was  set  up  but  no  thorough¬ 
going  reforms  were  instituted  as  the  derisive  tribe  names 
introduced  by  Cleisthenes  continued  in  use  till  the  end  of  the 
century  when  they  were  dropped,  probably  under  the  reviving 
influence  of  Argos.  But  Sicyon  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  as  the  steady  ally  of  Sparta. 


89  Plut.  De  Herod.  Maliy.  XXI ;  Gated,  of  the  Greek  Papyri  of  the 
John  Hylands  Library,  p.  31,  No.  18. 

40  For  the  date  see  Wade-Gery,  Camb.  Anc.  Hist.  Ill,  p.  568. 


CHAPTER  V 

SiCYON  UNDER  THE  SPARTAN  AND  THEBAN  HEGEMONIES 

From  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  War 

S  icy  on  had  lifted  its  head  high  during  the  reign  of  the 
tyrants.  Under  their  leadership  she  entered  into  relations 
with  other  states,  extended  her  influence  far  beyond  her  own 
boundaries,  secured  afresh  the  high  roads  of  commerce,  and 
opened  the  sources  of  prosperity.  Her  hospitable  court  was 
made  the  meeting-place  of  men  of  eminent  talent  and  the 
scene  of  splendid  festivals  in  honor  of  the  gods. 

In  the  fifth  century  when  most  Greek  states  found  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  necessity  or  advantage  to  be  enrolled  as  members  of  the 
confederacy  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  predominant  powers  of 
Hellas,  Sicyon  naturally  gravitated  toward  Sparta  because 
that  state  was  the  most  powerful  in  the  Peloponnese.  The 
allegiance  to  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  entailed  new  obli¬ 
gations.  The  first  of  these  we  note  in  494  B.  C.  when  she, 
together  with  the  Aeginetans,  furnished  the  fleet  which  king 
Cleomenes  used  to  transport  his  troops  across  the  Gulf  of 
Nauplia  just  before  he  won  the  decisive  victory  at  Sepeia  over 
Argos,  Sparta’s  rival  claimant  for  the  hegemony  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnese.1  As  Sparta’s  ally  she  took  part  in  the  war  with  Persia 
and  later  supported  Sparta  in  the  struggle  for  the  queenship 
of  Hellas.  First  then  we  shall  review  briefly  her  support 
against  the  Persians.  In  common  with  the  Peloponnesians, 
concerned  mostly  with  Peloponnesian  interests,  Sicyonian 
troops  were  engaged,  after  Thermopylae,  in  building  the  wall 
at  the  Isthmus.2  She  furnished  a  contingent  of  twelve  trire- 


1  Herod.  VI,  92.  He  says  a  penalty  of  100  talents  was  levied  on 
the  Sicyonians  for  this  by  Argos.  In  that  case  Sicyon  must  have 
belonged  to  an  Argive  Amphictyony.  Cf.  Beloch,  Or.  Gesoh.  I,  1,  p. 
205  n.  1  (Ed.  2). 

2  Herod.  VIII,  72. 
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mes  to  the  Greek  fleet  commanded  by  Eurybiades  at  Artemi¬ 
sinin,  a  number  which  was  increased  to  fifteen  at  Salamis.3 
When  the  league  was  finally  moved  to  strike  the  decisive  blow 
which  resulted  in  the  victory  at  Plataea,  Sicyonian  hoplites  to 
the  number  of  3000  took  part  in  the  battle.4  The  Sicyonian 
name  can  be  seen  in  the  inscription  which  still  survives  from 
the  memorial  of  the  victories  over  the  Persians— the  tripod  at 
Delphi.5  The  achievement  at  Plataea  was  followed  in  a  few 
days  by  the  victory  at  Mycale  where  the  Sicyonians  sustained 
heavy  losses,  among  others  their  general  Perilaus.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  the  historian  of  the  war,  they  distinguished 
themselves  next  to  the  Athenians.6 

To  this  period  must  also  be  assigned  the  first  appearance 
of  Sicyonian  coins.  Even  before  the  year  500  B.  C.  her  coin¬ 
age  had  begun,  if  the  small  coin  now  in  Paris,  thought  to 
be  an  obol,  can  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  Sicyon.  It  bears 
on  the  reverse  a  round  incuse  divided  into  four  parts  by  cross 
bars.  Scarcely  later  than  500  a  regular  coinage  appears 
which  continues  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C. 
and  gives  ample  proof  of  its  industrial  prosperity.  On  the 
early  fifth  century  coins  the  rude  incuse  square  is  replaced  by 
an  incuse  square  containing  the  letter  2.  Babelon  supposes 
that  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  preparation  of  the  fleet  and 
aimy  for  the  Persian  Wars  that  the  first  coins  of  Sicyon  were 
struck.7 

It  was  also  in  the  course  of  the  third  decade  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  that  the  craftsmen  and  mariners  of  Sicyon  were  employed 
in  hewing,  transporting  and  laying  the  stones  for  their  treas¬ 
ury  at  Olympia  to  receive  primarily  the  ancient  offering  com- 


3  Herod.  VIII,  1  (Artemisium)  ;  ibid.  VIII,  43  (Salamis). 

4  Ibid.  IX,  28  and  31;  Diod.  XI,  32,  1. 

6Ditt.  Syll.  I3  (now  in  Constantinople).  Cf.  also  Paus.  V,  23,  1. 

6  Herod.  IX,  102,  103,  105. 

7  Babelon,  Traite  des  M onnaies  Gr.  et  Rom.  I,  2,  p.  820;  Catal.  of 
Gr.  Goins,  Br.  Mus.,  Pelop.  pp.  xiiiff.;  cf.  Head,  Hist.  Hum2,  p.  409; 
Gardner,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Coinage,  p.  378. 
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memorative  of  Myron’s  chariot  victory  there  long  before.8 
Today  its  scanty  remains  in  the  row  of  treasuries  which  once 
stood  on  the  terrace  north  of  the  altis  at  Olympia  bear  witness 
to  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  burghers  of  Sicyon  and 
show  that  they  recognized  the  advantages  accruing  from  such 
an  edifice  in  the  great  religious  meeting-place  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  from  Greece  itself  and  the  colonies  in  the  west.  The 
first  decades  of  the  fifth  century  also  marked  the  advent  of 
the  native  Sicyonians  Aristocles  and  Canaehus  9  in  the  field 
of  sculpture  where  Sicyon  was  destined  to  play  a  role  much 
greater  than  in  politics. 

During  the  half  century  between  the  Persian  and  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  Wars  the  vicissitudes  of  Sicyon  are  not  wholly  clear 
to  us  except  at  times  when  the  imperialistic  actions  of  Athens 
draw  it  into  the  light.  By  457  B.  C.  Athens  was  at  the 
acme  of  her  power.  By  force  and  intrigue  her  empire  had 
been  expanded  to  include  a  continental  as  well  as  maritime 
dominion.  On  her  frontiers  Boeotia  and  Megara  were  her 
subjects;  Phocis  and  Locris  recognized  her  hegemony. 
Through  the  willing  adhesion  of  Megara,  the  conquest  of 
Aegina,  the  capture  of  Troezen  and  the  alliance  with  Argos 
she  held  a  strong  bulwark  against  the  Peloponnesus.  Athenian 
authority  was  supreme  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.10 

The  next  object  of  Athenian  policy  was  to  gain  the  same 
dominion  in  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Here  Corinth,  the  great 
commercial  city  of  the  Isthmus,  with  colonies  and  commercial 
relations  on  the  Aetolian,  Acarnanian  and  Epirus  coasts,  was 
her  chief  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  On  the  east  Megara 
and  Aegina  held  her  in  check.  Already  the  occupation  of 
Naupactus  as  a  naval  station *  11  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  her  mastery  over  Boeotia  gave  Athens  considerable 
control  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  gulf  from  within  the 


8  Paus.  VI,  19,  1.  See  pp.  144  ff. 

9  See  pp.  06-100. 

10  Cf.  Busolt,  Gr.  Gesch.  Ill,  I3,  pp.  297-302;  318-323. 

11  Thuc.  I,  103. 
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gate  up  to  the  Isthmus.  But  the  southern  seaboard  was  still 
entirely  Pelopponnesian.  To  check  Corinth,  the  Athenian  gen¬ 
eral  Tolmides  in  455  B.  C.  occupied  the  Corinthian  colony 
Chalcis  on  the  Aetolian  coast  opposite  Patrae  and  sailed  into 
the  Corinthian  Grulf.  Sicyon,  whose  commercial  interests  in 
the  gulf  were  common  with  those  of  Corinth,  was  the  next 
object  of  conquest.  All  we  know  of  the  attempt  is  that  Tol¬ 
mides  made  a  descent  on  the  city,  devastated  the  country,  and 
defeated  a  Sicyonian  force.12  Two  years  later  (453  B.  C.) 
Pericles  himself  led  an  expedition  into  the  gulf  to  continue 
the  work  of  Tolmides.  Embarking  a  thousand  Athenian 
hoplites  on  a  squadron  stationed  at  Pagae,  he  coasted  along  to 
Sicyon.  Disembarking  his  troops,  he  defeated  the  Sicyonians 
who  came  out  and  met  him  at  the  ISTemea.13  That  Pericles 
made  an  attack  on  the  city,  as  Diodorus  14  says,  with  such  a 
small  force  is  improbable.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think 
that  he  confined  himself  to  laying  waste  the  fertile  coastal 
plain.  On  the  approach  of  a  Peloponnesian  army  he  re-em¬ 
barked  his  troops  and  sailed  west  to  Oeniadae  on  the  Acarnan- 
ian  coast. 

We  have  no  record  of  Sicyonian  events  during  the  era  of 


Thuc.  I,  108,  5;  Paus.  I,  27,  5.  On  the  chronology  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  success  of  Tolmides’  expedition,  cf.  Busolt,  op.  cit.  p.  326, 

n.  1. 

Thuc.  I,  111,  2;  Plut.  Pericles,  XIX.  Plutarch  wrongly  says  the 
battle  took  place  at  Nemea,  i.  e.  in  the  territory  of  Cleonae.  But 
an  inland  march  with  so  small  a  force  would  have  been  unwise. 
Prom  Thucydides  we  can  conclude  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the 
seashore  after  the  landing  of  troops  probably  at  the  Xemea  River. 
So  Busolt,  Or.  Gesch.  Ill,  I  2,  p.  334,  n.  4;  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alt. 
VIII 5,  p.  344,  n.  2  ;  E.  Meyer,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  Ill  2,  p.  608. 

14  XI,  88,  1.  He  says  that  Pericles  defeated  the  whole  body  of  the 
Sicyonians  (iravdvftet)  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  itself  hut  failed  to 
reduce  it.  The  statement  that  Pericles  with  1000  men  could  defeat 
the  whole  military  strength  of  a  city  which  Herodotus  (VIII,  28) 
reckoned  at  3000  hoplites  has  no  value.  Pericles’  failure  to  take 
Oeniadae  on  the  Acarnanian  coast  substantiates  this  belief.  Cf. 
Busolt,  op.  cit.  p.  335,  n.  1. 
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Athenian  expansion  until  just  after  Athens  met  the  reverses 
in  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris  and  other  places  which  led  to  the 
collapse  of  her  land  empire.  With  two  other  commercial 
towns  in  northwest  Peloponnesus,  Corinth  and  Epidaurus,  the 
Sicjonians  who  were  particularly  jealous  of  the  commercial 
greatness  of  Athens,  assisted  the  Megarians  in  a  successful 
revolt  from  Athens.15  (446  B.  C.). 

During  the  Peloponnesian  War_ 

Of  a  second-rate  Greek  state  which  was  subject  to  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Sparta,  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  fifth-century 
Hellas,  we  would  naturally  not  expect  to  find  much  mention 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Especially  so  is  this  true  of 
Sicyon.  Add  to  this  also  the  circumstance  of  the  geographi¬ 
cal  position  of  the  city  in  a  war  between  a  maritime  and  con¬ 
tinental  power  which  was  marked  by  the  peculiar  strategy  of 
the  sea-power  attacking  the  maritime  possessions  of  the  land- 
power  and  the  latter  directing  its  attacks  chiefly  against  the 
continental  possessions  of  the  sea-powter,  and  one  can  readily 
see  why  Sicyon  was  never,  during  that  struggle,  of  strategic 
importance  nor  the  scene  of  actual  warfare.  The  recounting 
of  scarcely  a  dozen  events  will  suffice  in  narrating  its  vicissi¬ 
tudes  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

Already  in  the  prelude  to  the  war  (435/4  B.  C.)  envoys 
from  Sicyon  and  Sparta  were  present  at  Corinth  to  support 
the  Corcyreans  when  the  latter  made  their  futile  proposal  to 
refer  their  grievances  against  Corinth  to  the  arbitration  of 
Peloponnesian  states.16  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  imminent 
the  Sicyonians,  among  others  of  the  allies,  were  commissioned 
to  provide  the  Lacedaemonians  a  navy  17  whose  first  engage- 


16  Thuc.  I,  114,  1. 

16  Thuc.  I,  28,  1. 

”  Ibid.  II,  9,  3.  To  the  allied  army  Beloch  (Bevolkerung,  p.  119) 
estimates  she  furnished  about  2000  hoplites.  At  Plataea  her  contin¬ 
gent  was  3000  (Herod.  IX,  28),  at  Nemea  in  394  B.  C.  1500  (Xen. 
Hell.  IV,  2,  16). 
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ment  with  the  Athenians  only  served  to  increase  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  fleet.  The  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  47  vessels 
in  number,  having  sailed  out  from  Corinth  (429  B.  C.)  to 
support  Cnemus  in  his  campaign  against  the  Acarnanians, 
was  compelled  to  engage  Phormio  with  his  20  Athenian  ships 
stationed  at  Naupactus.  The  skilful  manoeuvers  of  the 
Athenians,  aided  by  a  favorable  morning  breeze  which  knocked 
the  ships  against  one  another,  and  the  fact  that  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  fleet  was  not  equipped  for  a  naval  engagement  but  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops,  conspired  to  give  the  Athenians 
a  complete  victory.18  A  second  engagement  of  the  two  fleets 
ultimately  turned  out  less  successfully  for  the  Lacedaemon¬ 
ians,  and  the  remnant  of  the  fleet  returned  to  Corinth.19 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  Sicyonian  contingent  of  hoplites 
we  do  not  know  until  we  hear  of  a  small  number  of  them  in 
424  B.  C.  In  that  year  the  Long  Walls  and  the  port  of  Nisaea 
in  Megara  had  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians. 
The  Spartan  general  Brasidas,  who  was  recruiting  around 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  for  an  expedition  to  Thrace,  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Megara.  Besides  his  own  troops  he  had  2700 
Corinthians,  400  Phliasians,  and  600  Sicyonian  hoplites.20 
The  Athenians,  unwilling  to  risk  a  battle,  fought  an  indecisive 
skirmish  and  retired  to  Nisaea.  In  the  early  winter  of  the 
same  year,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  Demosthenes 
came  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Siphae  in  Boeotia, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the  Sicyonian  coast. 
But  the  Sieyonians  were  on  their  guard.  Before  all  the  fleet 
had  reached  the  shore,  they  came  out  against  the  invaders,  put 
to  flight  those  who  had  landed,  pursued  them  to  their  ships, 
killing  some  and  making  prisoners  of  others.  They  then 
erected  a  trophy,  and  according  to  Greek  custom,  gave  back 
the  dead  under  a  flag  of  truce.21  The  following  year  (March, 


18  Thuc.  II,  80,  3;  II,  83  and  84. 
10  Ibid.  II,  86-93. 

20  Ibid.  IV,  70,  1. 

21  Ibid.  IV,  101,  3  and  4. 
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423  B.  C.)  is  remembered  for  the  ratification  of  the  One 
Year’s  Truce,  sworn  to,  on  behalf  of  Sicyon,  by  Damotimus, 
the  son  of  Naucrates,  and  Onasimus,  the  son  of  Megacles.22 

The  truce  was  followed  in  the  next  year  (422/1  B.  C.)  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  which  was  fixed 
for  a  term  of  fifty  years.  But  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  of  small  benefit  to  Sparta’s  allies,  and  the  pacific  con¬ 
ditions  expected  did  not  materialize.  The  history  of  the  next 
three  years  is  therefore  one  of  complex  inter-state  intrigues 
combined  with  internal  political  convulsions,  the  details  of 
which  can  not  here  be  discussed.  With  respect  to  Sicyon  it 
must  suffice  to  note  that  together  with  the  Corinthians  they 
frustrated  Alcibiades  in  his  plan  of  419  B.  C.  to  hem  in 
Corinth  by  hindering  his  fortification  of  the  Achaean  promon¬ 
tory  of  Bhium.23  In  418  B.  C.  when  Sparta,  alarmed  at  the 
activity  of  Argos  against  Epidaurus,  mustered  a  large  force 
of  allies  at  Phlius,  the  Sicyonians  are  named  among  what  was 
afterwards  maintained  to  have  been  the  finest  Hellenic  army 
that  had  ever  up  to  that  time  been  collected.24  Whether  they 
fought  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Mantinea,  four  months  later, 
is  unknown.  The  prestige  restored  to  Sparta,  however,  by  the 
victory  at  Mantinea,  had  a  direct  political  result  in  Sicyon  as 
well  as  in  Argos  in  that  the  Lacedaemonians  forced  them  to 
set  up  a  more  oligarchical  government.25  (417  B.  C.)  This 
is  the  first  direct  interference  we  hear  of  since  Sparta  put 
down  the  tyranny  there  about  556  B.  C.26 

Only  three  meagre  references  account  for  their  continued 
support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  war.  In  413  B.  C.  they  sent  hoplites  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sargeus  to  Sicily.27  In  the  same  year,  after  the 


22  ibid.  IV,  119,  2. 

23  Ibid.  V,  52,  2. 

24  Time.  V.  58,  4  ff.;  V,  59,  3;  60,  3. 

25  Ibid.  V,  81,  2.  Cf.  Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Const.  Hist.  p.  71. 

26  Cf.  p.  62. 

27  Thuc.  VII,  58,  3;  Diod.  XIII,  8,  3. 
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Athenian  disaster  at  Syracuse,  they,  with  the  Arcadians  and 
Pellenians,  were  instructed  to  furnish  ten  of  the  hundred 
ships  proposed  to  be  built  by  the  Peloponnesians.28  Finally, 
they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  final  victory  of  the  war  at 
Aegospotami,  for  in  the  great  Lacedaemonian  dedication  at 
Delphi,  commemorative  of  that  victory,  wrought  in  bronze 
partly  at  the  hands  of  the  Sicyonian  sculptors  Alypus,  Patro- 
cles  and  Canachus,  Pausanias 29  saw,  among  the  statues  of 
individual  men  from  the  allies  who  had  helped  Lysander  win, 
the  statue  of  Agasimenes,  the  Sicyonian. 

To  judge  by  the  abundance  of  Sicyonian  coins  the  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  must  have  been  one  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  After  the  conquest  of  Aegina  by  Athens  in 
431  B.  C.  and  the  consequent  stopping  of  the  coinage  which 
had  been  prevalent  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Sicyon  issued  coins 
in  such  great  quantities  that  they  became  in  fact  the  prevail¬ 
ing  type  in  the  Peloponnesus  until  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.30 

During  Spartan  Supremacy 

For  more  than  a  generation  after  Aegospotami  the  city 
remained  allied  to  Sparta.  But  Spartan  supremacy  was  not 
unchallenged  elsewhere.  Because  she  grasped  all  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  over  Athens  and  did  not  share  them  with  the 
allies  who  had  borne  the  greatest  burdens  of  the  war,  disaf¬ 
fection  and  antipathy  were  aroused.  Stimulated  by  money 
and  co-operation  from  Persia,  a  formidable  hostile  confedera¬ 
tion  against  the  ascendency  of  Lacedaemon  was  formed  by 
Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  other  states.  In  the 
war  which  resulted  Sicyon  was  a  unit  in  the  catalogue  of 
Sparta’s  allies,  furnishing  her  contingent,  like  the  rest,  to  he 
commanded  by  Spartan  officers.  An  object  of  the  war — the 

28  Thuc.  VIII,  3,  2. 

29  X,  9,  10.  Cf.  p.  106. 

80  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Br.  Mus.,  Pelop.  pp.  xiii  ff.,  cf.  Head,  Hist. 
Num .2  pp.  409  ff. 
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so-called  Corinthian  war — was  to  check  Sparta  at  the  Isthmus. 
With  Corinth  as  the  base  of  operations  of  the  Confederates, 
Sicyon  thus  became  the  logical  choice  as  headquarters  for  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Thus  in  394  B.  C.  it  was  the  rendezvous 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  eastward  to  encounter  the  Confederates  in  the  battle  of 
the  ISTemea.31  Two  years  later,  Praxitas,  the  Lacedaemonian 
polemarch  at  Sicyon,  taking  600  hoplites  went  out  from 
Sicyon  and  with  the  help  of  a  philo-Laconian  party  at  Corinth 
was  admitted  into  the  city  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
federates.32  In  the  ensuing  battle  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth  the  Sicyonians,  facing  the  Argives,  were  overpowered 
in  the  first  onset  and  Xenophon  33  has  recorded  an  amusing 
incident  of  the  battle.  When  they  discovered  that  their  allies 
were  hard  pressed  by  their  Argive  opponents,  a  troop  of 
cavalrymen  under  the  Spartan  Pasimachus  tied  their  horses 
to  the  trees,  relieved  the  Sicyonians  of  their  heavy  infantry 
shields,  and  advanced  against  the  Argives.  But  the  latter^ 
seeing  the  Sigmas  34  on  their  shields  and  taking  them  to  be 
Sicyonians,  were  undaunted.  Then  Pasimachus  shouted  in 
broad  Doric,  “  By  the  twin  gods.  These  Sigmas  will  deceive 
you,  you  Argives.”  But  in  the  battle  against  the  superior 
numbers  he  was  himself  slain  with  his  followers.  In  one  of  a 
series  of  raids  made  by  hostile  parties  from  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  at  the  end  of  the  Corinthian  War  we  have  mention 
of  an  attack  on  the  city  by  Iphicrates,  who  defeated  the 
Sicyonians  and  slew  500  of  them.35  (392/1  B.  C.) 

When  the  scene  of  warfare  shifted  from  the  Isthmus, 


31  Xen.  Sell.  IV,  2,  14.  The  Sicyonians  had  1500  hoplites  in  the 

battle,  ibid.  IV,  2,  16.  ' 

32  Xen.  Hell.  IV,  4,  7  ff. 

33  Hell.  IV,  4,  10  ff. 

34  Cf.  also  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  532  a,  18.  On  the  shield  devices  of  the 
Greeks,  cf.  Chase,  Harvard  Stud,  in  Cl.  Phil.  XIII,  pp.  60  ff.  For 
Sicyon  see  p.  77. 

36  Diod.  XIV,  91,  3;  Polyaen.  Ill,  9,  24;  cf.  Xen.  Hell.  IV,  4,  15. 
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references  to  Sicyon  become  rare.  In  377  B.  C.,  when  the 
Spartan  Confederacy  was  re-organized  into  ten  divisions  to 
combat  Athens’  Second  Confederacy,  Sicyonians  were  reckon¬ 
ed  with  Phliasians  as  one  division.36  During  these  years 
when  the  prestige  of  Spartan  military  supremacy  was  waning, 
the  cities  of  the  Peloponnese  were  agitated.  There  was  a 
reaction  against  the  oppressive  local  oligarchies  which  looked 
to  Sparta  for  support.  The  commotion  also  disturbed  Sic¬ 
yon  37  where  violent  measures  were  taken  (374  B.  C.)  but  the 
oligarchy  was  evidently  spared  for  the  alliance  with  Sparta 
was  not  shaken  even  by  the  humiliation  at  Leuctra  (371  B. 
C.).  She  eagerly  joined  in  a  new  and  hopeless  campaign 
against  Thebes  and  furnished  ships  to  transport  to  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  Leuctra  Peloponnesian  re-enforcements  from  Cor¬ 
inth.38  Sicyonian  troops  made  their  last  stand  in  the  defence 
of  Sparta  when  Epaminondas  for  the  first  time  invaded 
Laconia  (370  B.  C.).39 

Under  Theban  Hegemony 

The  city  was  soon  to  experience  in  a  direct  way  the  al¬ 
tered  position  of  Sparta  and  the  ascendency  of  Thebes.  When 
Epaminondas  invaded  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  second  time 
(summer  369  B.  C.),  he  joined  his  allies,  the  Arcadians, 
Argives  and  Eleans  and  took  Sicyon  and  the  town  Phoebia.40 
The  assembly  passed  a  resolution  renouncing  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  alliance  and  joined  the  Thebans.41  A  Theban  gar¬ 
rison  was  admitted  into  the  acropolis  but  the  oligarchical  gov- 


36  Diod.  XV,  31,  2. 

37  Ibid.  XV,  40,  4. 

38  Xen.  Hell.  VI,  4,  18 

39  Ibid.  VII,  2,  2. 

40  Diod.  XV,  69,  1;  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  18;  Pans.  VI,  3,  3.  The 
stratagem  of  the  Boeotian  Pammanes  in  attacking  and  taking  the 
harbor  of  Sicyon  at  this  time  is  recorded  by  Polyaen.  V,  16,  3; 
Frontin.  Ill,  2,  10;  Aen.  Tact.  29,  12.  For  Phoebia:  Paus.  IX,’  15, 
4.  On  its  possible  identification  see  p.  28. 

41  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  22.  44;  2,  2;  3,  2. 
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eminent  remained  unaltered.42  To  regain  the  city  for  Sparta 
it  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  mercenary  Celtic  and  Iberian 
troops  sent  by  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Their 
bravery  and  singular  nimbleness  of  movement  gave  them 
the  advantage  in  a  skirmish  and  the  Sicyonians  lost  the 
fortress  of  Derae.43  (369/8  B.  C.) 

Developments  amounting  to  a  defiance  of  the  will  of  The¬ 
bes  stirred  Epaminondas  to  an  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
in  367  B.  C.  Achaea  was  won  for  Thebes,  the  oligarchical 
constitutions  were  overthrown,  and  the  oligarchical  leaders 
banished.  But  the  exiles,  combining  their  forces,  overthrew 
the  newly-formed  democracies,  expelled  the  Theban  harmosts, 
and  henceforth  the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active 
part  with  Sparta.44  The  unsettled  state  of  affairs  was  soon 
reflected  in  Sicyon. 

The  counter-revolution  of  the  Achaean  cities  alarmed  Ar¬ 
cadia  and  Argos  lest  Sicyon,  closely  adjoining  Achaea,  also 
should  follow  the  example.  Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sicyonian 
citizen  Euphron,  a  former  partisan  of  Sparta,  took  advan¬ 
tage.  True  enough  the  acropolis  was  held  by  a  Theban  gar¬ 
rison  but  the  oligarchical  government  was  still  ruling  and  he 
reminded  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  that  this  must  be  put 
down  or  the  city  would  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta.  He 
then  offered,  with  their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  Aided  by  the  presence  of  troops  from  both  countries, 
he  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  old  oligarchy  and  established 
a  democracy.43  Then,  having  secured  his  own  election  as 
general  with  five  partisans,  he  increased  the  mercenary 
forces,  re-organized  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
his  son  Adeas,  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  large  body¬ 
guard,  he  began  a  career  of  sanguinary  tyranny.46  The 

i2lUd.  VII,  2,  11. 

iSIbid.  VII,  1,  20-23. 

44  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  41-43. 

45  The  overthrow  must  have  taken  place  367  B.  C.  Cf.  Swoboda 
in  Pauly -Wissowa,  Real-Enc.  II,  p.  1217. 

46  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  44-46. 
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public  money  and  temple  treasures  were  seized  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  his  2000  mercenary  soldiers;  his  opponents,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  eminent  citizens,  under  the  pretext  of 
Laconism,  were  either  put  to  death  without  trial  or  exiled 
and  their  property  seized;  slaves  were  freed  and  given 
citizenship.47  Thus  his  power  became  very  great.48  Euphron 
protected  himself  in  his  power  over  the  town  and  harbor 
by  an  alliance  with  Thebes,49  and  by  bribing  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  into  passive  consent.60  Furthermore,  at  the 
head  of  his  large  mercenary  force  he  furnished  ready  mili¬ 
tary  support  to  his  allies,  especially  the  invasion  against 
Phlius.51 

In  spite  of  the  great  military  power  he  represented,  the 
Arcadians,  who  had  helped  him  in  his  first  designs,  no  longer 
able  to  connive  at  his  intolerance,  sent  troops  under  the 
general  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus  to  Sicyon  where  he  joined 
with  the  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis  and  effected  the 
recall  of  the  numerous  political  exiles.  Euphron  fled  to  the 
harbor  where  he  invited  Pasimeles  to  come,  with  a  portion 
of  the  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  he  surrendered  it  to  them.62 
The  harbor,  a  separate  town  and  fortification  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  city,  was  thus  held  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
while  the  city  adhered  to  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

In  Sicyon,  however,  though  evacuated  by  Euphron,  party 
strife  again  broke  out  between  the  oligarchs  and  the  popular 
party.  With  the  help  of  his  partisans  and  mercenary  troops 
which  Athens  put  at  his  disposal,  Euphron  once  more  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  becoming  master  of  the  town  in  conjunction  with 
the  popular  party.  Because  his  opponents  in  Sicyon  joined  with 
the  Theban  garrison  on  the  acropolis,  Euphron  tried  to  take  it 

47  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  46;  VII,  3,  8;  cf.  Diod.  XV,  70,  3. 

48  The  coins  struck  with  the  letters  ET  (Head,  Hist.  Hum ?  p.  410) 
however,  ought  rather  to  be  attributed  to  his  grandson.  Cf.  Euphron, 
Prosopog.  No.  136. 

49  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  3,  8.  51  Ibid.  VII,  2,  11. 

60  Ibid.  VII,  1,  46.  62  Ibid.  VII,  3,  1-3. 
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by  assault.63  Failing  in  this,  he  realized  that  he  could  not 
maintain  himself  if  Thebes  was  his  enemy,  so  he  went  thither 
to  win  over  the  authorities  by  bribery.  Some  of  his  Sicyonian 
enemies,  alarmed  lest  he  should  succeed,  betook  themselves  to 
Thebes,  and  during  a  meeting  which  Euphron  had  with  the 
Thebans  on  the  Cadmea  he  was  killed.54  (366/5  B.  C.)  His 
assassins  were  seized  and  put  on  trial  at  Thebes  but 
were  acquitted  through  the  impressive  defense  65  of  one  of 
the  tyrannicides.  At  Sicyon,  however,  sentiment  was  favor¬ 
able  to  Euphron.  His  body  was  carried  thither,  and,  contrary 
to  Sicyonian  custom,56  he  was  buried  in  the  market-place 
where  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  and  founder  of  the  state.57 
Such  grateful  admiration  shows  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
preferred  the  rule  of  Euphron  to  that  of  the  oligarchical 
government  which  he  had  so  mercilessly  treated. 

We  are  not  informed  about  the  subsequent  arrangements 
made  with  the  Theban  harmost  in  the  acropolis,  nor  how  the 
struggle  between  the  democracy  in  the  town  and  refugees 
in.  the  citadel  was  settled.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  not  long 
afterwards  the  harbor  of  Sicyon,  which  Euphron  had  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  was 
retaken  by  the  forces  from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians 
so  that  both  the  town  and  harbor  came  into  the  league  of 
Thebans  and  Arcadians.58 

During  the  height  of  Euphron’s  power  the  Sicyonians  had 
raised  the  fortress  of  Thyamia  on  their  southern  frontier 
as  a  defence  against  Phlius,  a  state  which  had  steadily  remain¬ 
ed  an  ally  of  Sparta.  In  conjunction  with  the  general 
Chares,  the  Phliasians  surprised  and  took  Thyamia,  and  the 
fortress  became,  for  a  time,  a  means  of  aggression  against 
the  enemy.59  In  366/5  B.  C.  Corinth,  Phlius  and  cities  of 
the  Argolid  coast  concluded  a  partial  peace  with  Thebes,  or  a 


63  Ibid.  VII,  3,  9.  60  Plut.  Aratus,  LIII. 

64  Ibid.  VII,  3,  4-6.  67  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  3,  12. 

55  Ibid.  VII,  3,  7-12.  68  Ibid.  VII,  4,  1. 

59  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  2,  1;  18-23;  4,  1. 
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treaty  of  neutrality  on  the  principle  that  each  should  hold 
its  own  territory.60  The  fact  that  Thyamia  was  evacuated 
by  the  Phliasians  would  seem  to  show  that  Sicyon  was  a 
party  to  the  above  agreement.61  If  so.,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Sicyon,  like  its  neighbor,  Corinth,  maintained 
neutrality  when  Epaminondas  went  forth  with  the  Thebans 
and  their  allies  in  362  B.  C.  to  the  campaign  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  which  resulted  in  the  great  Theban  victory  over  Sparta 
at  Mantinea.62  In  356  B.  C.  the  Phocians  seized  Delphi, 
repeatedly  put  to  flight  the  Thessalians,  Thebans  and  other 
armies  sent  against  them  and  dominated  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  for  over  ten  years.  Prom  the  accounts  of  the  naopoioi 
at  Delphi  it  appears  that  the  Sieyonians  were  on  amicable 
relations  with  the  Phocians.  In  356  B.  C.,  just  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  on  them,  a  Sicyonian,  Xenotimus,  was  a 
member  of  the  building  commission,  as  also  in  353  and  346/5 
B.  C.63  With  this  friendly  relation  of  Phocis  to  Sicyon  is 
connected  the  happening  mentioned  by  Theopompus  and 
cited  by  Athenaeus  64  that  Onomarchus,  the  Phocian  general 
presented  a  gift  to  the  son  of  a  Sicyonian  Pythodorus  on  the 
occasion  of  the  son’s  visit  to  Delphi.  From  this  attitude 
of  the  Phocians  one  would  infer  that  Sicyon  was  anti-Theban 
and  pro-Spartan.  Hence  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
Diodorus’ 65  statement  that  when  Megalopolis  was  threatened 
by  Sparta  in  352  the  Sieyonians  went  out  en  masse  against 
the  aggressors  in  company  with  Argives,  Messenians,  Arca¬ 
dians  and  Thebans. 


aoIMd.  VII,  4,  10-11. 

01  So  Schafer,  Demosthenes  und  Seine  Zeit,  1 2,  p.  114,  n.  3. 

62  Diodorus  (XV,  85,  2),  however,  enumerates  the  Sieyonians  among 
the  Theban  allies  against  Sparta.  He  is  the  lone  authority  for  it. 
Schafer  (op.  cit.,  p.  128,  n.  3)  thinks  he  erred. 

6i  See  Prosopographia  s.  v.  Xenotimus.  Cf.  Cloche,  B.  C.  H.  XL, 
1916,  pp.  107-108. 

01  XIII,  p,  605  a. 

45  XVI,  39.  2.  Ct.  Paus.  II,  7,  4. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Sicyon  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Times 
Sicyon  under  the  Diadochi 

Long  before  Philip  crushed  all  opposition  against  him  at 
the  epoch-making  battle  of  Chaeronea  he  had  had  his  hench¬ 
men  in  the  cities  of  Greece.  In  Sicyon,  as  we  learn  from  the 
patriotic  opponent  of  the  Macedonians,  he  had  supported  the 
local  tyrants  Aristratus  1  and  Epichares,2  so  we  may  surmise 
when  all  Greece  was  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror  and  he 
proceeded  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  to  the  synedrion  at 
Corinth  to  be  chosen  general-in-chief  of  all  the  Greeks  for 
a  war  against  Persia,  that  he  found  ready  recognition  of 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  Sicyon.  A  symptom  of  disquie¬ 
tude,  however,  is  discernible  subsequent  to  the  congress  of  the 
Greek  states  with  Alexander  at  Corinth  in  336,  from  the 
statement  of  a  contemporary  anti-Macedonian  orator  3  that 
Alexander  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Sicyon  by  restoring  to 
power  there  a  certain  Trai&oTpiJ3r)<s,  evidently  an  expelled 
Macedonian  partisan. 

The  years  334  to  323  B.  C.  are  occupied  by  Alexander’s 
Asiatic  campaigns.  It  ought  to  be  recalled  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  it  was  the  sculptor  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  who  glori- 

1  Demosthenes,  XVIII,  48  and  295.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  patron 
of  art.  A  painting  of  him  standing  by  a  chariot  of  victory  done  by 
Melanthius  and  his  pupils  existed  in  Sicyon  till  it  was  partly  ef¬ 

faced  by  Aratus.  (Plut.  Arat.  XIII,  2.  f. )  He  also  summoned  to 
Sicyon  Nicomachus  of  Thebes  to  paint  a  monument  to  the  poet 
Telestes  (Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  109).  His  date  is  c.  360-340  B.  C. 
See  Gildemeister  and  Biicheler,  Rhein.  Mus.  XXVII,  1872,  p.  536, 
n.  1 ;  Schafer,  Demosth.  und  seine  Zeit,  II2,  p.  364,  n.  4 ;  III3,  p. 
40,  n.  3. 

3  Demosth.  1.  c.  295.  Cf.  Suidas,  s.  v.  TrpoSorris. 

3  Pseudo-Demosth.  XVII,  16. 
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fied  so  skilfully  those  individual  characteristics  of  the  world 
conqueror  that  tradition  says  that  he  alone  among  sculptors 
was  permitted  to  make  portraits  of  the  great  king.  He  also 
executed  the  large  historical  monument  at  Dion  erected  by 
Alexander  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at  Granicus 
representing  the  king’s  twenty-five  horsemen  who  fell  in  the 
battle — the  largest  composition  the  sculptor  ever  made.4 

During  Alexander’s  absence  in  Asia  Sicyon  was  but  an  out¬ 
lying  appendage  of  his  newly-made  empire.  But  when  tid¬ 
ings  of  his  death  came  she  joined  in  a  vain  struggle  for 
emancipation.  When  Athens  revolted  against  Macedonia 
and  besieged  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Greece,  in  Lamia  (323/2 
B.  C.)  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom  was  espoused  by  most  of 
the  Greek  states  and  a  confederacy  was  formed  for  expelling 
the  Macedonians  from  their  cities.  Nowhere  did  the  prospects 
of  the  new  confederacy  meet  with  more  favor  and  encourage¬ 
ment  than  at  Sicyon.  We  have  long  known  from  Diodorus  5 
and  Pausanias  6  the  general  fact  that  the  city  joined  Athens 
as  an  ally  but  a  public  decree  recently  found  at  Athens  7 
recounting  the  honors  voted  by  the  Athenians  for  the  services 
of  the  Sicyonian  Euphron  has  materially  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  contemporary  situation  at  Sicyon.  The 
document  shows  that  under  the  aegis  of  Macedonia  a  gar¬ 
rison  had  been  introduced  into  the  acropolis,8  that  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Lamian  War  against  Antipater,  Euphron 
returned  from  exile,  expelled  the  garrison,  freed  the  city, 
and  allied  it,  as  the  first  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
Athens  in  the  war  against  Antipater.  But  within  a  year 
the  vigorous  action  of  Antipater  against  the  timidity  of  the 
allies  ended  their  last  united  attempt  at  emancipation.  A 


4  See  p.  117. 

6  XVIII,  11,  2. 

0 1,  25,  4.  Cf.  also  Justin.  XIII,  5,  10. 

7 1.  a.  II,  231  b;  Ditt.  gyll.  I s,  310,  317. 

8  Kaerst  (Rh.  Mus.  LII,  1897,  p.  547)  thinks  it  was  introduced 
after  the  revolt  of  Agis  in  333  R  C. 
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Macedonian  garrison  was  reinstated  in  Sicyon  and  Euphron 
was  slain  resisting  it.9 

During  the  struggles  to  maintain  the  component  parts  of 
Alexander’s  empire  in  Europe  and  Asia  amid  the  counter 
interests  of  his  successors  who  were  steadily  tending  to  divide 
and  appropriate  it,  the  vicissitudes  of  Sicyon  are  traceable 
only  at  periodic  times.  When  its  name  first  appears  it  is 
in  connection  with  the  contentions  of  Polysperchon  and  his 
son  Alexander  against  Cassander,  all  of  whom  were  in  the 
field  with  rival  armies.  The  decree 10  of  Polysperchon  in 
319  B.  C.  recommending  expulsions  of  the  oligarchies  and  the 
establishing  of  democracies  was  met  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
Peloponnesus *  11  and  was  probably  complied  with  in  Sicyon, 
for  in  317  B.  C.  when  Polysperchon  was  defeated  in  Mace¬ 
donia  and  Cassander  made  his  first  invasion  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  Sicyon  remained  loyal  to  Polysperchon.  Two  years 
later  (315  B.  C.),  through  the  machinations  of  Cassander 
whose  increasing  power  raised  apprehensions  among  his 
enemies  both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon,  was  won  over  as  his  ally  and  given  the  separate 
government  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities  formerly  gar¬ 
risoned  by  Cassander  and  Alexander.  Polysperchon,  who  had 
hitherto  also  maintained  a  local  domination  over  various 
cities  in  the  Peloponnesus,  yielded  the  generalship  to  his 
son  Alexander.12  Henceforth  Sicyon  continued  to  be  held 
by  Alexander  until  he  met  his  end  at  the  hands  of  Alexion 
and  other  Sicyonian  democrats  13  in  314  B.  C.  as  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Achaean  cities  where  the  garrisons  installed 
by  Cassander  were  being  expelled  by  Aristodemus,  the  general 
of  Antigonus.  It  is  thought  that  during  the  occupation  of 

0  Ditt.  Syll.  1 3,  317  lines  19-22. 

10  Diod.  XVIII,  56. 

11  Ibid.  XVIII,  69,  3  and  4. 

12  These  relations  are  all  discussed  at  length  by  Beloch,  Or.  Gesch. 
IV,  1  (2nd  ed.)  pp.  119  ff. 

13  Diod.  XIX,  67,  1. 
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Sicjon  by  Alexander,  the  tetradrachms  were  issued  there,  of 
which  a  large  number  has  been  found  at  Patrae.133 

On  the  occasion  of  Alexander’s  assassination  a  revolt  broke 
out  in  Sicyon,  but  Cratesipolis,  his  widow,  a  woman  of  great 
courage  and  energy,  took  charge  of  the  government,  killed 
many,  among  them  thirty  by  crucifixion,  and  maintained  her¬ 
self  with  force.14  She  ruled  for  her  father-in-law  Polysper- 
chon  who,  since  the  death  of  his  son,  had  again  assumed 
command.  By  their  efforts  the  city  was  preserved  together 
with  Corinth  from  the  hands  of  Telesphorus  (313  B.  C.),  the 
general  of  Antigonus,  who  had  liberated  all  the  cities  formerly 
garrisoned  by  Alexander.16  But  when  in  309  and  308  B.  C. 
Polysperchon  was  returning  from  Macedonia  and  had  to  face 
the  unexpected  opposition  of  the  Boeotians  and  Pelopon¬ 
nesians  from  the  above-named  liberated  cities,  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  found  themselves  cut  off  from  support.16  Then  when 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  came  to  Greece  with  a  powerful  arma¬ 
ment  in  the  spring  of  308  B.  C.  and  attacked  Corinth 
and  Sicyon,  Cratesipolis,  in  the  absence  of  Polysperchon, 
despaired  of  her  ability  to  hold  the  cities  and  gave  them  over 
to  Ptolemy.  When  he  retired  from  Greece  after  these  suc¬ 
cesses  he  left  strong  garrisons  in  both  the  cities.17 

The  following  year  Greece  saw  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
large  armament  commanded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the 
son  of  Antigonus.  During  four  years  of  successful  military 
operations  partly  in  Greece  and  partly  in  Egypt  and  Asia, 
marked  by  the  skilful  and  effective  use  of  engines  in  besieging 
fortified  places,  which  procured  for  him  the  surname  by  which 
he  is  known  in  history,  and  by  demonstrations  in  his  honor 


13“  Newton,  Num.  Chron.  1853,  p,  29;  M.  Muller,  Num.  d’  Alex, 
le  Grand,  Nos.  864-898;  Catal.  of  Gr.  Goins,  Br.  Hus.,  Pelop.  p. 
XXIII;  Head.  Hist.  Num.2  p.  411. 

14  Diod.  XIX,  67,  2. 

™Ibid.  XIX,  74,  2. 

12  Ibid.  XX,  28. 

17  Hid.  XX,  37,  1,  2;  Polyaen.  Strat.  VIII,  58. 
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on  two  triumphant  entries  into  Athens,  he  succeeded  in 
enlisting  among  his  subordinates  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  306  B.  C.,  after  his  first 
successes  at  Athens  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Greece  for  Asia  at  the  summons  of  Antigonus  for  war  against 
Ptolemy,  that  he  turned  with  covetous  eyes  toward  Sicyon  and 
Corinth  and  tried  to  bribe  the  commander  of  Ptolemy’s  gar¬ 
rison  to  liberate  them.  Failing  in  this,  but  elated  by  a 
victory  soon  after  over  Ptolemy’s  brother,  Menelaus,  he  of¬ 
fered  terms  to  Ptolemy  on  condition  that  he  withdraw  his 
garrisons  in  these  two  cities.18  But  where  diplomacy  and 
intrigue  failed  him  he  won  by  force.  In  303  B.  C.  he  was 
back  in  Greece  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  made  a  night 
attack  on  the  garrison  of  Ptolemy  in  Sicyon  and  got  within 
the  walls.  Already  master  of  the  city  he  threatened  to 
besiege  the  acropolis;  the  garrison  capitulated,  embarked  for 
Egypt,  and  left  Demetrius  master  of  the  city.19  His  seizure 
and  brief  occupation  of  Sicyon  destined  him  to  play  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  its  history.  Previous  to  his  time,  the  main 
portion  of  the  city  stood  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
large  plateau  upon  which  the  acropolis  was  located.  Probably 
for  the  reason  that  the  population  was  so  reduced  in  numbers 
as  to  be  inadequate  for  the  defense  of  so  large  an  extent 
of  wall,  Demetrius  induced  the  citizens  to  abandon  the  town 
in  the  plain  and  to  build  upon  the  acropolis.  On  the  smaller 
but  somewhat  higher  plateau  immediately  behind  the  early 
acropolis,  he  placed  his  own  and  fortified  the  height,  where 
necessary,  by  means  of  a  wall,  portions  of  which  are 
still  standing.  And  because  he  helped  the  people  to  build 
and  restored  them  their  freedom,  they  bestowed  on  him  divine 
honors,  conferred  upon  the  new  city  the  name  Demetrias, 
and  voted  him  sacrifices  and  games  and  the  other  honors  of  a 
founder.  These  resolutions  fell  into  abeyance  but  the  people, 


18  Plut.  Demetrius,  XV . 

19  Diod.  XX,  102  ;  Polyaen.  Btrat.  IV,  7,  3;  Plutarch  (Demetrius, 
XXV)  says  he  bribed  the  garrison  to  evacuate. 
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finding  the  new  situation  adapted,  far  better  than  the  old  one, 
for  a  permanent  population  because  it  had  an  abundance 
of  water  and  provided  them  safety  and  peaceful  enjoyment, 
continued  to  dwell  on  the  new  site  henceforth.20 

From  its  occupation  by  Demetrius  and  removal  to  the  more 
favorable  site  until  it  joined  the  Achaean  League,  the  city 
vacillated  between  the  rule  of  local  tyrants  and  democracy. 
Demetrius  had  died  and  his  son,  Antigonus  Gonatas,21  had 
for  some  thirteen  years  exercised  independent  rule  in  Greece 
before  we  hear  of  these  third-century  tyrants.  That  they 
were  established  by  Antigonus  is  nowhere  stated.  Probably 
it  was  as  a  result  of  the  machinations  of  Ptolemy  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  Chremonidean  war  that  the  democratiz¬ 
ing  movement  broke  out  in  Sicyon  (274  B.  C.).22  The 
ruling  tyrant,  Cleon,23  was  slain  and  for  a  short  time  a 
democracy  was  set  up  under  the  joint  guidance  of  two  leading 

20  Diod.  XX,  102,  2  ff.;  Plut.  Demetr.  XXV;  Strabo,  VIII,  p. 
382;  Paus.  II,  7,  1.  How  long  the  name  lasted  we  do  not  know. 
Prom  Diodorus  we  gather  that  it  did  not  last  long.  But  the  name 
seems  to  have  recurred  in  more  recent  times;  in  connection  with 
the  country  around  Sicyon,  Nicephorus  (Hist.  Byz.  IV,  9,  p.  116,  22, 
(Bonn)  says  oiirw  5’  exovres  Svarvxi 3s  KaTavTwcriv  is  rh  TrXyalov  rrjs 
AyyqTpi&Sos  xwpta.  ir6Xis  St  al ittj  2ikvuii>  gtv  irpirepov  im.KeK\yp.tvr),  kt\. 
From  the  change  of  site  made  by  Demetrius  we  also  get  the  name 
New  Sicyon  in  the  sixth  century.  Cf.  Hierocles,  Synecdemus,  10,  p. 

9  (Burckh.).  Pausanias  calls  it  ttjv  vvv  tto\lv  (II,  7,  l).  Leake 
(Travels  in  the  Morea,  III,  p.  367)  thinks  the  maritime  quarter  was 
known  as  vaXaia  Zlkvwv.  On  the  possibility  of  a  mint  of  Demetrius 
at  Sicyon,  cf.  Newell,  The  Coinages  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  p.  146  f. 

On  the  chronology  of  his  kingship  cf.  Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas, 
p.  112,  n.  3.  He  ruled  independently  over  Greece  from  287/6  till 
277/6  B.  C.  before  he  acquired  Macedonia. 

22  So  Tarn,  op.  cit.  pp.  268-269,  361.  Followed  by  Johnson  A  J  P 
XXXIX,  1918,  p.  154. 

23  The  succession  of  rulers  is  given  by  Pausanias  (II,  8,  1-3)  and 
Plutarch  ( Aratus ,  II,  1-3  and  III,  4  ff. ).  Pausanias  varies  somewhat 
from  Plutarch;  Pausanias  names  also  one  Euthydemus  ruling 
with  Timoclidas.  See  Prosopographia,  No.  123. 
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citizens,  Timoclidas  and  Clinias,  the  father  of  Aratns.  Timo- 
clidas  died,  and  Clinias  in  the  course  of  the  year  264  B.  C.24 
was  assassinated  by  Abantidas.  The  latter  held  the  sovereign 
power  till  the  year  252  B.  C.  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
conspiracy  of  two  men,  a  philosopher  Aristotle,  and  Deinias, 
probably  the  historian.26  They  failed,  however,  to  free 
the  city,  for  Paseas,  Abantidas’  father,  secured  the  tyranny. 
He  was,  in  turn,  murdered  by  Nicocles  who  reigned  in  his 
stead.  His  rule  was  so  injurious  that  he  nearly  lost  the 
city  to  the  Aetolians,  the  friends  of  Antigonus,  but  he  sus¬ 
tained  himself  through  his  friendship  with  Alexander,  king 
of  Corinth  and  Euboea.26  But  an  end  to  the  tyrants  was 
soon  to  come.  In  the  general  agitation  of  the  year  252  B.  C., 
marked  by  the  liberation  of  Megalopolis  and  the  revival  of 
the  Arcadian  League  against  Antigonus,  the  men  of  Sicyon 
turned  their  eyes  to  one  of  the  numerous  political  exiles, 
Aratus,  the  banished  son  of  their  constitutional  archon  Cli¬ 
nias. 

Bom  in  Sicyon  in  271  B.  C.  and  a  lad  of  seven  when 
Abantidas  slew  his  father  Clinias,  Aratus  escaped  through 
the  kindness  of  Abantidas’  sister  and  was  sent  to  Argos  where 
he  grew  to  manhood.27  His  native  ability  of  body  and  mind 
and  the  prestige  of  his  father’s  name  marked  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  exiles  and  he  resolved  to  avenge  his  father 
and  liberate  his  native  city.  Having  turned  in  vain  for  help 

24  The  date  depends  on  Aratus’  age  in  245  B.  C.  Most  writers 
date  his  birth  271  B.  C.  (Plut.  Aratus,  XVI;  Polyb.  XX,  4).  Beloch 
(Gr.  Gesch.  IV,  2  (2nd  ed.)  pp.  228-229)  argues  for  the  year 
276/5  B.  C.  But  see  Tarn,  op.  cit.  p.  361;  Johnson,  A.J.P.  XXXIX, 
1918,  p.  154. 

25  So  considered  by  Susemihl,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Litteratur  d.  Alex. 
I,  p.  633;  Beloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  IV,  1  (2nd  ed.),  p.  612.  Not  so  in 
Paulv-Wissowa,  Real-Enc.  IV,  p.  2390. 

26  On  his  relations  to  Alexander,  see  Tarn,  op.  cit.  p.  355,  n.  35. 
He  has  pointed  out  also  that  neither  Cleon,  Abantidas  nor  Nicocles 
appears  as  a  partisan  of  Antigonus,  pp.  268,  279,  395,  n.  4. 

27Plut.  Aratus,  II-IX;  Polyb.  X,  22,  2,  3;  Paus.  II,  8,  2,  3. 
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to  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  II,  he  confided  his  plans  to  a 
Sicyonian  exile,  Aristomachus,  and  to  two  Megalopolitan 
friends,  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes,  and  proceeded  with  his 
stratagem.  Plutarch  tells,  with  a  wealth  of  picturesque  de¬ 
tails,  doubtless  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Aratus  himself,28 

. of  the  night  surprise  of  Sicyon  in  May  251 

B.  C. ;  how  Aratus  threw  Nicocles’  spies  off  their  guard  by 
an  ostentatious  devotion  to  eating  and  drinking;  how  the 
friends  got  the  fortifications  of  Sicyon  measured,  and  had 
scaling-ladders  openly  prepared  by  one  of  the  exiles,  a  pro¬ 
fessed  ladder-maker;  how  they  hired  some  brigands,  the 
<r  arch-klepht  ’  Xenophilus  and  his  band ;  how  on  the  appointed 
night  they  came  up  to  the  walls  through  a  market-garden, 
having  locked  the  gardener  in  his  house  but  failed  to  catch 
his  dogs,  which  were  small  and  quarrelsome  and  would  not 
make  friends;  how  the  little  dogs  nearly  wrecked  the  whole 
undertaking  which  was  saved  by  Aratus’  spirit;  how  Mnasi- 
theus  and  Ecdemus  were  first  over  the  wall,  and  Aratus  se¬ 
cured  the  whole  of  the  tyrant’s  mercenaries  as  they  slept; 
and  how  at  dawn,  as  the  citizens  were  clustering  together, 
ignorant  and  in  wonder  of  what  had  happened,  on  their  ears 
fell  the  startling  cry  of  the  herald,  ‘  Aratus,  son  of  Clinias, 
calls  his  countrymen  to  their  freedom.’  ”  The  tyrant’s  house 
was  burned  and  plundered.  Thus  was  Sicyon  delivered 
without  the  loss  of  blood,  even  Nicocles  himself,  like  Jean 
Valjean,  secretly  escaped  through  an  underground  passage. 
With  the  restoration  of  freedom  came  the  return  of  the  exiles, 
both  those  who  had  been  formally  banished  and  those  who  had 
voluntarily  fled  during  the  tyranny.  The  domestic  difficult¬ 
ies  arising  from  the  opposing  claims  to  property  by  these 
returned  exiles  could  only  be  allayed,  he  realized,  by  paying 
the  various  claimants  in  cash.  For  this  purpose  he  made  use 
of  a  sum  of  175  talents,  25  of  which  he  received  from  Anti¬ 
gonus  as  a  gift.  One  hundred  fifty  talents  were  given  him 


28  The  following  quotation  is  the  summary  of  Plutarch’s  narrative 
as  given  by  Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  pp.  362-363. 
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by  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in  response  to  Aratus  ’  request  when 
he  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  in  person.29  With  this  sum 
at  his  disposal,  he  associated  with  himself  fifteen  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  and  effected  satisfactory  adjustments  between  the  rich 
and  poor  in  the  whole  city.30 

To  meet  the  dangers  from  without,  Aratus  took  the  all- 
important  step  of  gaining  support  for  Sicyon  by  uniting  it 
to  the  league  of  the  ten  towns  of  Achaea  31  —  a  step  both 
novel  and  far-reaching  in  importance  in  that  it  was  the 

28  Sum  from  Antigonus,  cf.  Tarn,  op.  cit.  p.  363.  He  thinks  that 
Antigonus’  object  was,  not  Sicyon,  but  Alexander  in  Corinth, 
p.  364,  n.  59.  The  sum  from  Ptolemy,  Plut.  Arat.  XIII,  4. 

S0Plut.  Arat.  XIV;  Paus.  II,  8,  3;  Cic.  de  off.  II,  81  ff. 

31  Plut.  Arat.  IX,  4;  Polyb.  II,  43,  3;  Paus.  II,  8,  4.  Plutarch’s 
narrative  shows  that  the  annexation  of  Sicyon  to  the  league  took 
place  shortly  after  Nicocles  was  expelled  and  before  Aratus  received 
financial  aid  from  Antigonus.  The  date  usually  assigned  for  its 
liberation  and  annexation  to  the  league  is  251  B.  C.  (Polyb.  II, 
43).  Ferguson  (J.  H.  S.  XXX,  1910,  p.  197,  n.  38)  argues  for  May 
252  B.  C.  as  the  date.  Tarn  (op.  cit.,  p.  361)  says  he  has  examined 
the  chronology  and  finds  the  argument  for  252  unconvincing.  Plutarch 
•  (Arat.  XLIII,  4)  dates  the  surprise  of  Sicyon  on  the  fifth  of 
Daesius.  We  are  not  certain  why  Daesius  ( =Anthesterion,  Plut. 
Arat.  1.  c.)  is  equated  with  May  as  is  usually  done  unless  it  is 
argued  from  Plutarch  (Camillas,  XIX  and  Alexander,  XVI),  where 
he  identifies  the  Macedonian  Daesius  with  the  Athenian  Thargelion 
which  would  correspond  to  May -June.  But  we  are  hardly  justified 
in  identifying  the  Sicyonian  month  Daesius  with  the  Macedonian 
Daesius  for  in  two  Delphi  inscriptions  naming  hieromnemoi  (Ditt. 
Syll.  I3,  417-418),  there  dated  273/1  B.  C.,  the  older  shows  that  at 
the  spring  meeting  in  the  archonship  of  Archiades,  Sosicles  represent¬ 
ed  Sicyon;  the  other,  a  few  months  later,  shows  that  at  the  fall  meet¬ 
ing  under  the  archonship  of  Eudocus,  Euthydamus  was  the  Sicyonian 
hieromnemon.  The  reason  for  the  change  is  that  the  term  of  office 
of  the  hieromnemon  was  determined  by  the  calendar  of  the  place 
he  represented  and  shows  that  the  Sicyonian  new  year  fell  between 
the  spring  session  ( Anthesterion=Feb.)  and  the  fall  session  (Meta- 
geitnion=Aug. )  and  hence  differed  from  the  Macedonian  calendar 
which  began  the  new  year  in  October.  See  Foucart,  B.C.H.  VII, 
1883,  pp.  410-414;  A.  Mommsen,  Jahresbericht,  XLIV,  1885,  p.  420. 
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first  annexation  of  any  city  outside  Achaea,  thereby  setting 
an  example  which  ultimately  led  to  the  general  extension  of 
the  league  into  a  union  of  the  Peloponnese. 

The  development  of  the  Achaean  League  into  a  great  power 
struggling  for  constitutional  liberty  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  several  men  of  ability,  chief  among  whom  was  Aratus. 
For  over  thirty  years  he  directed  the  league’s  policies  and 
seventeen  times,  his  biographer  tells  us,  he  received  the  tribute 
of  confidence  from  his  new  countrymen  by  his  election  to  the 
highest  office  of  the  federation,  the  generalship  of  the  league.32 
But  with  all  his  great  and  able  qualities  he  had  defects  which, 
due  partly  to  inherent  weaknesses  of  his  own  character  and 
partly  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  polity  under  which  he  lived, 
not  only  brought  reproach  on  himself  but  also  led  to  the 
stultifying  and  undoing  of  his  own  great  work.  Yet,  grant¬ 
ing  his  errors,  he  retained  the  affections  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  last.  At  his  death  in  214/3  B.  C.  the  league  in  general 
joined  in  honor  to  his  memory;  at  Sicyon  he  was  worshipped 
as  a  hero ;  he  had  his  priests  and  festivals,  and  his  posterity 
was  held  in  honor  for  many  generations.33 

We  left  Sicyon  incorporated  as  a  constituent  state  of  the 
Achaean  federation,  and  with  its  internal  struggles  concili¬ 
ated  by  the  subsidies  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  administered 
by  Aratus.  It  remained  loyal  to  the  league  till  that  was 
dissolved,  in  effect,  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.  C.  In  this 
period  we  hear  no  more  of  foreign  garrisons  nor  local 
tyrants.  Its  constitution  was  administered  by  locally  elected 
magistrates,  some  of  whose  names  are  preserved  to  us  on  the 
bronze  coins  struck  there  for  local  use  between  251  and  146 
B.  C.34  Only  one  occurrence  of  party  strife  is  recorded, 
and  that  was  suppressed  by  violence.  This  came  during  the 
Cleomenian  war  when  the  common  people  of  Sicyon,  as  in 

32  A  good  account  of  Aratus  in  English  is  given  by  Freeman,  Hist, 
of  Federal  Government  in  Greece  and  Italy,  pp.  279  ff. 

33  Paus.  II,  8,  1;  9,  4;  9,  6;  Plut.  Arat.  I  and  LIII. 

31  Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Num2  p.  411.  See  also  below,  p.  177,  n.  5. 
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other  places,  were  influenced  by  Cleomenes’  coup  d’etat  in 
Sparta  (225  B.  C.)  and  by  his  economic  reforms,  and  by 
indignation  against  Aratus  for  negotiating  with  Antigonus  for 
the  betrayal  of  Corinth.  The  poorer  people  thought  that 
if  they  joined  Cleomenes  he  would  effect,  here  as  in  Sparta, 
a  division  of  lands  and  the  abolition  of  debt,  while  others 
leaned  to  Cleomenes  in  the  hope  that  he  would  patronize 
tyranny.  The  agitation  in  the  Peloponnese  resulted  in  num¬ 
erous  secessions  from  the  Achaean  League  in  Arcadia  and 
Argos,  and  Sicyon  itself  was  nearly  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Cleomenes.38  Aratus  put  to  death  the  Spartan  partisans 
in  Sicyon  36  but  a  like  design  in  Corinth  was  unsuccessful. 
That  city  voluntarily  invited  Cleomenes.  In  the  spring  of 
224  B.  C.  the  Spartan  king  laid  siege  to  Sicyon  37  but  lifted 
it  three  months  later  when  Antigonus  Doson  was  called  on 
for  aid.  Sicyon  served  with  Corinth  the  following  winter 
as  the  winter  quarters  of  Antigonus,38  who  was  afterwards 
honored  with  a  festival  there.39  At  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
(221  B.  C.)  which  brought  to  an  end  the  Cleomenian  war  the 
Sicyonians  fought  on  the  side  of  Antigonus.391  The  next 
war  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  was  with  the  Aeto- 
lians.  In  220  B.  C.  Aetolian  marauders  descended  on  Sicy- 
onia  and  in  218  B.  C.  an  incursion  by  the  Eleans  was  beaten 
back.40  Aratus  applied  for  aid  to  Philip  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Antigonus  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  In  219  B.  C. 
Philip  arrived  in  Sicyon  and  took  up  winter  quarters  with 
Aratus.41  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  period  of  his  intimacy  with 
Aratus  that  the  Sicyonians  honored  Philip  with  the  statue 


35  Plut.  Cleomenes,  XVII;  Arat.  XXXIX. 

36  Plut.  Arat.  XL. 

37  Plut.  Arat.  XLI,  Cleom.  XIX ;  Polyb.  II,  52,  2,  a  siege  from  May 
to  August.  See  Beloch,  Gr.  Gesch.  IV,  1,  p.  710  (2nd.  ed.). 

38  Polyb.  II,  54,  5. 

30  Ibid.  XXX,  20,  3. 

39a  Paus.  II,  7,  4;  9,  2. 

40  Polyb.  IV,  13,  5,  (Aetolians)  ;  IV,  68,  1  (Eleans). 

41  Ibid.  V,  27,  3. 
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whose  base,  signed  by  the  sculptor  Thoinias,  has  been  found 
at  Sicyon.42  Certainly  at  no  time  much  subsequent  to  it 
would  they  thus  have  honored  Philip  for  it  was  commonly 
believed  that  Aratus  and  his  son  were  killer)  by  a  slow  poison 
administered  by  the  king’s  order  (213  B.  C.).  Nine  years 
later  (209  B.  C.),  in  the  course  of  the  Boman  war  with 
Macedonia  we  find  him  back  in  Sicyon  on  another  mission. 
In  that  year  P.  Sulpicius  had  suddenly  landed  between  Sicyon 
and  Corinth  and  the  Romans  with  their  Aetolian  allies  over¬ 
ran  the  productive  coastal  plain.  Philip,  then  at  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Nemean  games,  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his 
cavalry,  attacked  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  plunder,  and 
drove  them  to  their  fleet  which  retired  to  Naupactus.43 
Because  of  the  destruction  of  their  crops  they  were  in  need 
of  grain.  In  198/7  B.  C.  Attalus  I,  King  of  Pergamum, 
made  them  a  gift  of  ten  talents  and  10,000  medimni  of 
wheat.  For  previous  benefits  they  had  set  up  a  colossal 
statue  of  him  in  the  market-place  but  now  their  devotion  was 
increased  and  they  voted  him  another  statue  and  an  annual 
sacrifice.44  That  need  forced  them  to  accept  voluntary  gifts 
is  strikingly  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Sicyon.45 
The  fragment,  dating  from  this  period,  records  the  vote 
commissioning  two  men,  Eratocles  and  Ctesippus,  to  convey 
to  their  benefactor  the  thanks  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  the  modesty  of  the  honors  hitherto  shown  him, 
but  to  promise  him,  for  the  future,  more  suitable  distinction 
when  better  times  should  come. 

In  the  vigorous  days  of  the  Achaean  League  Sicyon  was  a 
town  of  some  prominence  but  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Romans  in  Greek  affairs  and  the  league’s  subsequent  loss  of 
independence  in  the  second  century,  the  town  dwindled  into 


42 1.  G.  IV,  427.  See  below  p.  124. 

43  Livy,  XXVII,  31  and  XXXIII,  3. 

44  Polyb.  XVIII,  (XVII),  16. 

46  Earle,  Papers  of  the  Amer.  School  at  Athens,  V,  p.  16;  I.  G. 
IV,  426.  Cf.  Wilhelm,  Hermes,  XLI,  1906,  pp.  76-77. 
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insignificance.  On  six  occasions  Sicyon  was  the  seat  of  the 
sessions  of  the  league.  In  218,  as  a  courtesy  to  Aratus,  Philip 
persuaded  the  assembly  to  adjourn  from  Aegium  to  Sicyon;  46 
in  198  it  was  the  scene  of  the  special  session  of  the  assembly 
whose  debate  and  final  decree  for  alliance  with  Rome  is  re¬ 
corded  in  great  detail  by  Livy;  47  again  in  192, 48  and  in  183 
when  Sparta  was  finally  reunited  to  the  league49;  in  170,50 
and  in  169  a  special  session  convened  there  to  debate  the 
Egyptian  question.51  Of  prominent  Sicyonians  connected 
with  the  league  we  know,  besides  the  elder  Aratus,  his  son 
and  grandson.  The  younger  Aratus  served  as  general  of  the 
league  in  219/8  and  went  on  a  mission  to  Messene  in  214; 
the  latter  went  as  ambassador  to  Egypt  and  Rome.52  Another 
Sicyonian,  Apollonides,  argued  forcibly  before  the  Achaean 
assembly  in  185  for  the  rejection  of  Eumenes’  offer  to  take 
the  league  into  his  pay,  and  later  served  as  the  league’s  am¬ 
bassador  to  Rome.  In  169  we  find  him  speaking  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  among  the  Achaeans  who,  for  private  gain, 
would  declare  in  favor  of  Rome  after  her  victory  over  Per¬ 
seus.53  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  hatred  toward 
the  pro-Roman  party  became  most  evident  in  Sicyon.  Against 
Callicrates  and  Andronidas,  the  Achaean  leaders  of  the  Roman 
faction,  their  countrymen  were  so  bitter  that  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Antigonea  in  Sicyon  men  deemed  it  a  pollution 
to  associate  with  them.54  In  156  B.  C.  we  note  that  the 
Roman  senate  esteemed  Sicyonians  for  reliability  by  delegat¬ 
ing  to  them  authority  to  fix  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on 
Athens  in  a  quarrel  with  Oropus.  The  appeal  of  Athens  from 
the  decision  of  the  Sicyonians  against  her  led  to  the  sending  of 
the  philosophers  Carneades,  Diogenes  and  Clritolaus  to  Rome/5 


51  Ibid.  XXIX,  9,  6. 

62  See  Prosopographia,  Nos.  45,  46. 

53 


46  Polyb.  V,  1,  9. 

47  XXXII,  19-23. 

48  Livy,  XXXV,  25. 

40  Polyb.  XXV,  1,  5. 

50  Ibid.  XXVIII,  11,  9. 

65  Paus.  VII,  11,  4  and  5;  Plut.  Cato  Major,  XXII. 


See  Prosopographia,  No.  41. 
Polyb.  XXX,  23  (20),  2,  f. 
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On  the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  146  B.  C.  the  Sicyonians 
acquired  a  large  part  of  her  territory  as  a  help  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Isthmian  games  which  they  were  to 
conduct  henceforth.56  Finally  there  is  a  bit  of  fragmentary 
but  reliable  evidence  that  must  be  referred  to  the  Achaean 
period  showing  the  good  relations  existing  between  Sicyon 
and  the  people  of  Pagae  and  Magnesia.  A  resolution 57 
(dating  probably  between  242-223  B.  C.)  by  the  people  of 
Pagae  in  the  Megarid  praises  the  Sicyonians  with  the 
Achaeans  for  their  continued  friendship  and  benevolence 
toward  their  city  in  its  hardships,  and  grants  them  freedom 
to  import  and  export,  the  privilege  of  the  best  seats  at  their 
games,  and  the  right  to  compete  in  all  the  contests  held  by 
the  people  of  Pagae.  A  copy  of  the  decree  was  ordered  given 
both  the  Sicyonians  and  the  Achaeans.  Another  resolu¬ 
tion,  passed  by  the  Sicyonians  and  found  inscribed  at  Mag¬ 
nesia  on  the  Meander,  relates  how  they  received  the  Magnesian 
ambassadors  and  voted  approval  of  a  sacrifice,  an  assembly, 
an  armistice,  and  musical  and  gymnic  contests  that  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Magnesians  in  accordance  with  an  oracle  of 
Artemis  Leucophryene.58 

Sicyon  in  Roman  Times 

Regarding  Sicyon  in  Roman  times  there  is  a  dearth  of 
information.  We  learn,  however,  from  a  senate  decree  of  112 
B.  C.  that  it  had  some  time  previous  been  the  special  meeting 
place  59  for  a  revolting  faction  of  Dionysiac  artists  from  the 

Be  Paus.  II,  2,  2;  Strabo,  VIII,  p.  381;  Eust.  ad.  II.  II,  570,  p.  290, 
41.  An  inscription  bas  been  found  at  Corinth  referring  to  the 
Sicyonian  boundary  but  the  forms  of  the  letters  make  it  too  late 
to  refer  it  to  this  period,  A.  J.  A.  VII,  1903,  p.  58,  n.  36. 

67 1.  G.  VII,  189. 

68  Kern,  Insch.  von  Magnesia  am  Maeander,  No.  41.  Only  one 
other  resolution  passed  by  the  Sicyonians  is  now  extant.  See  this 
chapter,  note  45. 

69  So  Colin,  B.  G.  E.  XXIII,  1899,  p.  18,  lines  4,  10;  Fouilles  de 
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Isthmus  and  Nemea  who  had  split  the  general  league  into  a 
Peloponnesian  and  central  Grecian  faction.  The  seceding 
faction’s  boycotting  of  the  Athenian  members,  their  appropri¬ 
ation  of  the  general  league’s  property  and  funds  led  ultimately 
to  an  appeal  by  the  Athenian  section  to  the  senate  at  Eome 
and  the  decree  of  the  year  above  mentioned  which  recognized 
the  rights  of  the  Athenians.  About  80  B.  C.  a  Sicyonian 
magistrate  was  among  those  subjected  to  the  extortions  of 
Yerres,  according  to  the  latter’s  prosecutor.80  By  61  B.  C.  the 
Sicyonians  had  in  some  way  become  indebted  to  Atticus.  His 
effort  to  collect  the  debt  that  year  was  evidently  unsuccess¬ 
ful,61  and  his  attempt  to  obtain  letters  from  the  senate  advis¬ 
ing  the  Sicyonians  to  pay  were  in  vain,  surely  by  April  of  59 
B.  C.62  but  he  probably  had  such  when  he  left  for  Greece  in 
the  course  of  that  year.63  Whether  he  collected  the  debt  we 
do  not  know  but  it  is  tempting  to  infer  that  he  forced  the 
payment  for  we  are  told  that  in  58  B.  C.,  under  the  aedileship 
of  Scaurus,  all  the  paintings  in  Sicyon  had  to  be  sold  to  pay 
the  public  debt  and  were  brought  to  Borne.64  It  is  supposed 
that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  great  display  of  Scaurus. 
During  Cicero’s  anxious  months  at  Brundisium  in  48  and  47 
he  complains  to  Atticus  that  his  brother  Quintus  calumniated 
him  at  Sicyon.65  In  46  B.  C.  Cicero  recommended  to  his 

Delplies,  III,  2,  p.  79,  lines  20,  26  restores  the  inscription,  cf.  p. 
82.  But  Klaffenbach,  Symbolae  ad  Eist.  Coll.  Artif.  Bacchiorum 
(Berlin,  1914),  p.  45,  n.  1,  thinks  I.  G.  IY,  558  (cf.  Vollgraff, 
Mnemosyne,  XLIX,  1921,  pp.  113  ff.)  disproves  the  fact  they  met 
in  Sicyon.  It  seems  from  line  26  that  the  restoration  is  correct 
and  we  know  that  Sicyon  had  a  guild  of  Dionysiac  artists  from 
B.  C.  E.  XXIII,  1899,  p.  54,  No.  966  =  F.  d.  D.,  Ill,  2,  p.  84  d  and  that 
they  performed  there  at  the  festival  to  Aratus.  (Plut.  Arat.  LIII). 

00  Cicero,  Act.  Secund.  in  Verrem,  I,  17,  44  and  45. 

61  Cicero,  ad  Att.  I,  13,  1;  19,  9.  See  Byrne,  Titus  Pomponius 
Atticus,  pp.  5  ff. 

62  Cicero,  ad  Att.  I,  19,  9;  20,  4;  II,  1,  10;  13,  2. 

63  Cicero,  ad  Att.  II,  21,  6.  65  Cicero,  ad  Att.  XI,  7,  8. 

6i  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  127. 
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friend  Sulpicius  one  M.  Aemilius  Avianius  who  had  a 
banking  establishment  in  Sicyon  at  the  head  of  which  was 
a  freedman,  C.  Avianius  Hammonius.66  This  Aemilius  was 
a  patron  of  the  scupltor,  C.  Avianius  Evander,  who  worked 
in  Rome  and  Athens  and  may  have  had  an  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  art  objects  in  Sicyon.67  In  40  B.  C. 
Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Mark  Antony  escaped  from  the  commotion 
she  had  stirred  up  in  Italy  and  fled  to  Greece  where,  ill  and 
deeply  grieved  at  her  husband,  she  died  in  Sicyon  in  the 
course  of  that  year.68  Probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era  the  disastrous  earthquake  oc¬ 
curred  which  left  the  city  in  the  depopulated  and  ruined  state 
in  which  Pausanias  69  found  it  on  his  visit  in  the  same  century. 
Survivals  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  city  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  rebuilt  theater,  a  large  Roman  ruin  probably 
rightly  identified  as  a  bath,  and  in  coins  of  Sicyon  70  during 
Imperial  times  from  Eero  to  the  third  century  Geta.  With 
its  merging  into  the  world-wide  history  of  Rome  its  separate 
annals  are  lost  to  view.  The  city,  however,  continued  to 
exist  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era  for  Hierocles  71  mentions 
New  Sicyon  among  the  chief  cities  of  Achaea.  Under  the 


66  Cicero,  ad.  Fam.  XIII,  21. 

67  See  Hatzfeld,  Les  T  raft  quants  It  aliens  dans  V  Orient  Hellenique, 
pp.  74,  123. 

68  Cass.  Dio,  XL VIII,  28;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  V,  55;  Plut.  Antony, 
XXX. 

60 II,  7,  1.  It  is  not  certain  which  earthquake  Pausanias  has 
reference  to  and  there  have  been  many  guesses.  The  prevalent 
view  is  that  he  means  the  same  earthquake  which  overthrew  the 
cities  of  Lycia,  Caria  and  Cos  and  Rhodes.  But  the  emperor  An¬ 
toninus  restored  them,  we  are  told  (VIII,  43,  4).  The  omission  of 
Sicyon  in  this  passage  has  been  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
Antoninus  did  not  restore  the  city.  See  Gurlitt,  Pausanias,  pp.  60-61. 
This  earthquake  is  generally  dated  153-159;  others  say  141-142. 
See  Hitzig-B lumner ,  ad  Pausaniam,  II,  7,  1„ 

70  Head,  Hist.  Num.z  p.  411. 

71  Synecdemus,  10,  p.  9  (Burckh.) 
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Byzantine  Empire  Sicyon  was  called  Hellas,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  Helladici,  probably  in  contradistinction  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Slavonic  inhabitants.72  As  previously  stated,  the 
Albanian  village  Vasiliko  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  city 
which  was  founded  by  Demetrius. 


72  Suidas,  s.  v.  Si/oair  says  y  vvv  ‘EXXas.  Malalas,  Chron.  IV,  p.  68 
(Bonn)  calls  the  Sicyonians  ‘EXXaSucoes,  and  in  G.  Phrantzes,  p.  97,  1 
(Bonn)  the  term  Helladic  sea  is  used  for  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SlCYONIAN  SCULPTOKS 

It  was  in  the  field  of  art  rather  than  in  politics  that  Sicyon 
won  fame.  Here  for  a  long  period  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Greek  artistic  activity;  here,  one  tradition  has  it, 
painting  had  its  origin,  and  it  was  long  its  native  home.1  In 
sculpture,  too,  its  fame  was  no  less  great ;  Pliny  2  assigns  to 
Butades,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  the  discovery  of  modelling  in 
clay.  Especially  its  school  of  bronze  sculptors,  long  affiliated 
with  that  at  Argos,  was  very  important  in  the  history  of 
Greek  athletic  art.  In  the  literary  accounts  of  ancient  authors 
we  read  the  record  of  many  of  them — Canachus,  Polyclitus, 
Patroeles,  Daedalus,  Cleon,  Lysippus,  Eutychides  and  many 
more — names  which  one  generally  associates  with  the  great 
age  of  statuary.  The  record  of  her  sculptors  begins  with 
the  early  sixth  and  continues  till  late  into  the  third  century 
when  Greece  declined  in  creative  energy  and  art  in  the  home¬ 
land  was  stifled. 

The  importance  of  Sicyon  in  ancient  art,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  the  statues  by  her  craftsmen,  most  of  which  are 
irretrievably  lost.  To  a  Sicyonian  it  is  that  we  can  trace  ulti¬ 
mately  much  of  the  information  which  we  find  in  the  chapters 
of  Pliny  on  art.  He  is  Xenocrates,  whom  Pliny  3  cites  as 
having  written  on  bronze  statuary  and  on  painting  and  who 
was  himself  a  sculptor,  a  pupil  of  Tisicrates,  or  Euthycrates. 
His  writings  are  lost,  as  are  all  ancient  histories  of  art  pre¬ 
ceding  Pliny,  but  the  skilful  analysis  of  scholars  4  has  deter- 

1  Pliny,  N.  j ff.  XXXV,  15  and  127;  XXXVI,  9.  Cf.  Strabo,  VIII, 
382. 

*  N.  H.  XXXV,  151  f. 

*V.  E.  XXXIV,  83;  XXXV,  68. 

4  Cf.  Robert,  Arch.  Mdrchen  aus  alter  und  neuer  Zeit,  pp.  28  ff. ; 
F.  Miinzer,  Hermes,  XXX,  1895,  pp.  499-547.  The  best  account  of 
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mined  quite  closely  wliat  portions  of  the  Plinian  account  can 
be  definitely  traced  back  to  him.  This  points  to  him  as  one  of 
the  first  critics  of  antiquity  who  made  a  real  attempt  to  tell 
of  the  rise  and  growth  of  art,  and  to  tell  it,  as  the  modern 
scholar  would,  through  the  medium  of  the  monuments  them¬ 
selves.  To  the  critics  of  our  day  his  method  may  seem  crude 
and  his  judgment  often  biased,  yet  we  must  recognize  him  as 
the  originator  of  conceptions  on  ancient  art,  which  he 
expressed  so  vigorously  that  they  have  impressed  themselves 
on  all  subsequent  accounts  and  which  we  find  embodied, 
though  much  modified  by  later  writers,  throughout  the  whole 
Plinian  account  of  bronze  statuaries  and  painters. 

It  is  not  within  the  compass  of  this  study  to  trace  exhaus¬ 
tively  the  development  of  Sicyonian  sculpture  but  it  is 
rather  an  attempt  to  present,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  a  chrono¬ 
logical  narrative  dealing  with  the  separate  sculptors  and  the 
character  of  the  monuments  wrought  by  each.  Some,  e.  g. 
Polyclitus  and  Lysippus,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  whole 
volumes  and  to  whose  works  numerous  articles  have  been 
devoted,  are  dealt  with  at  comparatively  brief  length.  On 
the  other  hand,  completeness  is  aimed  at  by  mentioning  all 
her  known  sculptors,  even  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
may  be  deemed  of  minor  importance,  for  it  is  through  such 
cumulative  evidence  that  the  importance  and  influence  of 
Sicyon  in  ancient  sculpture  can  be  estimated. 

A  unique  story  of  the  antiquity  of  sculpture  in  Sicyon  is 
related  by  Pliny.5  He  says  that  two  artists,  Dipoenus  and 
Scyllis,  born  in  Crete  while  the  Medes  still  ruled  in  Asia 
before  Cyrus  came  to  the  throne  in  Persia,  that  is  about  580 
B.  C.,  migrated  to  Sicyon,  where  they  were  commissioned  to 
make  certain  images  of  the  gods,  but  before  their  completion, 
aggrieved  at  their  treatment  in  Sicyon,  they  departed  to 
Aetolia.  But  when  crop  failure  and  affliction  came  upon  the 

Xenocrates  in  English  is  Jex-Blake  and  Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny’s 
Chapters  on  the  History  of  Art,  Intr.  pp.  xvi-xxxvi. 

6  N.  H.  XXXVI,  9-10. 
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Sicyonians  they  implored  the  Pythian  Apollo  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  answer  they  prevailed  upon  the  artists,  by  prom¬ 
ise  of  high  rewards,  to  complete  the  aforesaid  statues.  Pliny 
names  the  statues  in  question  as  an  Apollo,  Artemis,  Heracles 
and  Athena,  adding  that  the  last  named  was  afterwards  struck 
by  lightning. 

A  Heracles  by  the  same  sculptors  is  mentioned  by  an 
Armenian  historian *  6  who  relates  that  when  Cyrus  conquered 
Croesus  in  546  B.  C.  he  carried  off  gilt  bronze  statues  of 
Artemis,  Heracles  and  Apollo  and  transported  them  to  Arme¬ 
nia.  The  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  set  up  at  Armavir,  but 
the  Heracles,  which  was  a  work  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  was 
set  up  at  Aschidischad.  The  historical  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ments  about  these  early  sculptors  has  often  been  discussed.7 
Since  the  estimated  date  of  their  migration  to  Sicyon  is  that 
of  the  Orthagorids,  it  has  been  inferred  8  that  their  presence 
there  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  these  tyrants,  especially 
Cleisthenes,  the  last  and  most  aggressive  of  the  line  under 
whom  Sicyon  attained  a  position  of  national  prominence.9 

About  a  generation  after  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  Aristocles  10 
founded  a  school  whose  pupils  were  active  through  seven  gen¬ 
erations  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  especially  in 
Chios  and  Aegina.11  The  brothers,  Aristocles  and  Canachus, 

8  Moses  of  Chorene,  Hist.  Armen.  II,  p.  103;  Overbeck,  Schriftquel- 

len,  326. 

7  Cf.  K.  0.  Muller,  Kunstarchaeologische  Werke  IV,  pp.  67-70  • 
Brunn,  Sitzungsberichte  d.  philos.-philol.  u.  hist.  Elasse  d.  Akad  d 
Wissen.  zu  Miinchen  I,  1871,  pp.  545-552;  Overbeck,  Rh.  Mus.  XLl’ 
1886,  pp.  67-72;  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plastib  I4,  pp.  84  ff . ;  Robert,  Arch. 
Marchen,  pp.  18  ff;  Pauly-Wissowa,  V,  p.  1159 ;  Klein,  Gesch.  d. 
gr.  Kunst  I,  pp.  101-103. 

8  Urlichs,  Skopas,  Leben  und  Werke,  App.  pp.  219  ff;  followed  by 
Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plastik  I4,  p.  86;  Klein,  l.  c.,  and  many  others. 

10  Paus.  VI,  9,  1. 

t  ^  T1’  3’  11 ;  V1,  9’  1  and  3-  Brunn  ( Gesch.  d.  gr.  Eiinstler 

I,  p.  8!)  placed  Aristocles  500  B.  C.  and  the  last  of  bis  line,  Pantias, 
380  B.  C.  Dittenberger-Purgold  (Insch.  von  Olympia,  p.  295,  No. 
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probably  sons  of  the  former,  were  associated  with  Hageladas, 
the  greatest  of  the  Argive  sculptors  in  the  archaic  period,  in 
the  making  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  of  which  the  Muse  with 
the  lyre  was  the  work  of  Aristocles.12  The  group  may  have 
stood  in  Sicyon  as  we  know  that  there  was  a  cult  of  the  three 
Muses  there.13  Aside  from  this  we  know  nothing  more  of 
Aristocles  than  that  his  reputation  among  the  ancients  was 
scarcely  excelled  by  Canachus.14 

The  latter,  aside  from  the  work  on  the  aforementioned 
Muses,  made  the  cult  statue  of  Aphrodite 15  in  Sicyon,  a 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  16  for  the  temple  of  the 
Branehidae  at  Didyma  near  Miletus,  and  its  exact  copy  of 
cedar  wood,  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.17  Most  famous 
was  the  Apollo  Philesius,  one  of  the  oldest  works  of  the 
archaic  school  in  the  Peloponnesus  of  which  we  have  any 
definite  knowledge.  It  is  known  from  a  long  series  of  copper 
coins  18  of  Miletus  down  into  Roman  times  which  represent 

170)  place  him  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  But  Pantias 
made  a  statue  of  Aristeus  (Paus.  VI,  9,  3),  whose  father,  Chei- 
mon,  won  a  victory  at  Olympia  in  01.  83  =  448  B.  C.  ( Oxyr.- 
Pap.  Vol.  II,  No.  CCXXII),  so  the  victory  of  Aristeus  must  fall 
later,  between  01.  86-93  =  436-408  B.  C.,  making  Pantias  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  consequently  Aristocles  must  be  placed  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century.  Cf.  Robert,  Hermes,  XXXV,  1900,  pp.  179,  193; 
Hitzig-Bliimner,  Pausanias  II,  pp.  544,  606.  The  other  Aristocles 
was  brother  of  Canachus,  who  was  active  before  493  B.  C.  Cf.  n.  20. 

12  Antip.  of  Sidon,  Anth.  Pal.  XVI,  No.  220. 

13  Plut.  Quaest.  conv.  IX,  14,  7,  p.  746  E. 

14  Paus.  VI,  9,  1.  Rangabe  (quoted  by  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.,  No.  10) 
identified  Aristocles  with  the  sculptor  of  the  famous  Aristion  stele. 
No  one  seems  to  follow  him  in  this.  Most  scholars  say  that  the 
work  is  Attic. 

15  Paus.  II,  10,  5. 

13  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  75.  Cf.  Paus.  VIII,  46,  3;  IX,  10,  2; 
II,  10,  4;  I,  16,  3. 

17  Ibid.  IX,  10,  2;  II,  10,  5. 

18  Gardner,  Types  of  Gr.  Goins,  PI.  XV,  Nos.  15-16;  Head,  Hist. 
Hum.2,  p.  586;  Oollignon-Thraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  328,  fig.  153-155; 
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the  god  nude,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  bow  and  in  his  right 
a  stag.  The  Payne-Knight  bronze  in  the  British  Museum  19 
is  clearly  copied  from  the  same  statue  which  is  represented  on 
the  coins.  The  god  is  represented  standing  nude,  in  his  right 
hand,  stretched  out  from  the  elbow,  he  holds  a  stag,  and  in  the 
left,  somewhat  lower,  he  probably  grasps  a  bow.  The  breast  is 
well  developed  and  broad,  the  entire  figure  square  and  mus¬ 
cular.  The  hair,  bound  with  a  fillet,  falls  in  locks  over  both 
shoulders.  The  general  style  is  somewhat  stiff  and  austere.20 
A  bronze  statuette  now  in  the  Louvre,  known  as  the  Piombino 
Apollo,  also  probably  represents  the  famous  statue  by  Can- 
achus.21  Its  genuineness  as  an  archaic  work  has  been  proved 
by  Overbeck.22  Especially  characteristic  of  archaism  are  its 
pose  with  both  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  the 
small  head  and  long  legs.  Of  similar  type,  though  different 
in  style,  is  the  small  archaic  bronze  1.11  metres  high,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  Palazzo  Sciarra.23  A  bronze  statuette  from 


Overbeck,  Kunstmythologie  des  Apollon,  pp.  23  £f.,  and  Miinztafel  I, 
Nos.  22  ff.  On  gems  also,  Furtwangler,  Antike  Gemmen,  II,  p.  190, 
Nos.  1  and  2  with  plates. 

19  Gatal.  of  Bronzes  in  Br.  Mus.  No.  209  and  PI.  I  (middle); 
■Bulle,  Der  schone  Mensch,  PI.  38  (middle)  ;  Collignon-Thraemer, 
op.  cit.  I,  p.  329,  fig.  156;  Furtwangler,  Roscher,  Lex.  I,  1,  p.  451; 
Perrot  et  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  I’art  dans  I’antiquite,  VIII,  p.  475,  fig. 
242;  Reinach,  Repertoire,  II,  80,  9.  Further  bibliography,  Gatal.  of 
Bronzes  in  Br.  Mus.  p.  20. 

The  Philesian  Apollo  by  Canachus  must  have  heen  made  before 
493  B.  C.,  for  in  that  year  it  was  stolen  by  Darius  (Herod.  VI,  19) 
but  Pausanias  (VIII,  46,  3)  wrongly  says  Xerxes.  Cf.  E.  Meyer, 
Gesch.  d.  Alt.2  Ill,  p.  309.  It  was  restored  from  Ekbatana  by 
Seleucus  Nicator  (Paus.,  1.  o.  and  I,  16,  3). 

21  De  Ridder,  Les  bronzes  antiques  du  Louvre,  I,  PI.  II,  2  and 
p.  7;  Brunn-Bruckmann,  Dengmaler  gr.  und  rom.  Skulptur,  No.  78; 
Overbeck,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Plastik  I4,  p.  235,  fig.  60  (two  views); 
Perrot  et  Chipiez,  op.  cit.  VIII,  PI.  XI;  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor  Monu¬ 
ments,  p.  119,  fig.  19;  Reinach,  op.  cit.  II,  84,  9.  Complete  bibli¬ 
ography  in  Deonna,  Les  Apollons  Archaiques,  p.  274. 

22  Op.  cit.  I4,  p.  234. 

23  Studniczka,  Rom.  Mitt.  II,  1887,  pp.  90  ff.,  and  PI.  IV,  IVa  and 
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Naxos,  now  in  Berlin,24  another  found  by  Holleaux  at  the 
temple  of  Ptoan  Apollo  in  Boeotia,25  which  is  similar  in  pose 
to  the  Piombino,  and  a  fragmentary  marble  statue  26  found  at 
the  same  place  and  showing  by  the  rendering  of  the  hair  that 
it  was  copied  from  a  bronze,  may  all  be  imitations  of  the 
Didymean  Apollo.  In  the  opinion  of  Kekule,  a  bronze 
statuette  of  a  spearthrower  27  in  the  Louvre  affords  the  best 
study  of  the  style  of  Canachus.  Recently  two  reliefs 28  of 
Roman  date  from  Miletus  have  come  to  light,  showing  the 
great  popularity  of  the  statue. 

About  his  Aphrodite  at  Sicyon,  the  boys  on  the  racehorses 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  75),  and  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at 
Thebes,  we  are  less  well  informed.  The  latter  was  an  exact 
copy  of  the  Philesian  Apollo  except  that  it  was  made  of 
cedar.  His  seated  Aphrodite,  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  cult 
statue  in  her  sanctuary  at  Sicyon,  was  the  great  monumental 
illustration  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  reminding  us  of  the  Semitic 
Astarte  by  the  symbols  attached  to  her.  “  The  polos  on  her 
head  was  the  badge  of  ‘  the  queen  of  the  heavens 5 ;  the  apple 
in  her  hand  referred  to  the  processes  of  life,  the  power  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  that  was  her  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  the  poppy  in  her  other  hand  may  have  been  a  symbol  of 

V;  Collignon-Thraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  338,  fig.  161;  Overbeck,  op.  cit. 
I*,  p.  239,  fig.  62. 

24  Frankel,  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXVII,  1879,  pp.  84-91,  PI.  VIII;  Col- 
lignon-Tliraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  338,  fig.  161. 

25  B.  G.  H.  X,  1886,  pp.  190-196,  PI.  IX. 

26  L.  c.  pp.  269-275,  PI.  VI  (without  head)  ;  XI,  1887,  pp.  275-287, 
PI.  XIII,  XIV;  Collignon-Thraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  332,  fig.  157  (two 
views);  Deonna,  op.  cit.  No.  31;  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Sculp.* 2, 
p.  169,  fig.  31;  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  104,  fig.  13  (right);  Reinach, 
op.  cit.  II,  77,  4  (without  head),  cf.  II,  81,  4  and  5;  Stais,  Marbres 
et  bronzes  du  Musee  National  d ’  Athenes2,  pp.  12-13,  No.  20. 

2?  Sit zb.  Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wissen.  1904,  pp.  794  ff.,  fig.  p.  796; 
Longperier,  Notice  des  bronzes  antiques  (1879),  No.  60;  Kalkmann, 
Jahrbuch,  VII,  1892,  pp.  127  ff.,  PI.  IV. 

23  Kekuld,  l.  c.,  fig.  on  pp.  787  and  797;  another  by  Wiegand,  Abli. 
Berl.  Akad.  d.  Wissen.,  Philosoph.-histor.  Cl.,  1911,  p.  21,  fig.  9. 
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Aphrodite  Mandragoritis,  the  goddess  who  lulls  the  senses 
and  gives  sweet  sleep.”  29  Pliny  30  says  Canachus  also  worked 
in  marble.  The  variety  of  the  materials  he  used  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  he  represented  is  remarkable,  as  compared  to  the  monot¬ 
onous  series  of  bronze  athletic  statues  characteristic  of  his 
school.  His  best  efforts  were  evidently  devoted  to  the  making 
of  statues  of  the  gods,  though  the  “  boys  on  the  racehorses  ” 
probably  refer  to  athletic  sculpture. 

The  dominant  personality  of  the  fifth  century  athletic 
school  of  sculpture  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  Polyclitus.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Sicyon  81  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  a  family  of  sculptors,  some  of  whom  worked  at 
Argos,  others  at  Sicyon,  and  designate  themselves  as  Argives 
or  Sicyonians.  That  he  was  a  pupil  of  Hageladas,  as  tradi¬ 
tion  says,°2  is  a  relation  to  his  famous  predecessor  which  is 
only  barely  possible  chronologically.  His  earliest  recorded 
work  is  a  statue  of  an  athlete  victorious  in  464  or  460;  his 
latest,  a  statue  of  Zeus  Meilichius,  set  up  at  Argos  not  earlier 
than  418.  Hence  he  was  probably  born  about  480.  But  study 
at  Argos  he  quite  certainly  did,  devoting  himself  to  the  elab¬ 
orating  and  perfecting  of  the  athletic  type  in  sculpture  and 
especially  to  the  designing  of  statues  with  correct  mathe¬ 
matical  proportions  finished  with  the  minutest  care. 


29  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  II,  pp.  679-680.  See  above 
p.  24. 

30  N.  H.  XXXVI,  41. 

31  Pliny  ( N .  H.  XXXIV,  55)  calls  him  a  Sicyonian,  but  Pausanlas 

^  and  13,  6)  and  Plato  ( Protag .  p.  311c)  call  him  an  Argive. 
He  calls  himself  Argive  in  an  inscription  (Loewy,  op.  tit.  No.  91). 

He  may  have  been  a  Sicyonian  by  birth  who  gained  the  citizenship 
of  Argos. 

32  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  55.  On  the  chronology  see  Robert, 
Hermes,  XXXV,  1900,  pp.  186  ff.  Pfuhl  in  Pauly- Wissowa,  VII, 
pp.  218911.,  holds  that  a  collaboration  of  master  and  pupil  for  four 
or  five  years  is  possible.  On  his  chronology  see  also  Anti,  Hon. 
Ant.  XXVI,  1920,  pp.  650  ff.  This  is  the  latest  and  most  exhaustive 
treatment  of  Polyclitus  (pp.  502-783). 
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The  bases  of  four  of  his  statues  of  victorious  athletes  have 
been  found  at  Olympia.  The  earliest  recorded  statue  is  that 
of  Cyniscus,  an  Olympic  victor  in  the  boys’  boxing  match  in 
464  or  460  B.  C.  He  also  made  the  statue  of  the  pentathlete 
Pythocles,  of  the  boxer  Aristion,  who  won  in  452  B.  C.,  and 
of  Thersilochus,  a  boy  boxer,  who  was  victorious  in  432  B.  C.33 
Marks  on  the  extant  bases  show  us  the  position  of  the  feet  of 
the  statue  and  give  us  otherwise  so  much  valuable  information 
as  to  his  earlier  work  that  it  has  enabled  archaeologists  34  to 
identify  several  extant  statues  of  boy  athletic  victors  as  copies 
of  figures  by  Polyclitus  at  Olympia.  Conspicuous  among  them 
is  the  marble  copy  in  the  British  Museum  known  as  the 
Westmacott  athlete.35  The  anatomy  is  rather  mature  for  a 
boy,  but  it  combines  beauty  of  form  with  modesty  and  unaf¬ 
fected  simplicity. 

His  two  greatest  statues  of  the  athletic  type,  neither  of 
which  is  a  statue  of  an  individual  victor  but  rather  an  ideal 
conception  of  athletic  form,  were  the  Doryphorus  and  the 
Diadumenus.  The  Doryphorus  was  most  famous,  being 
known  as  the  Canon,  because  Polyclitus  made  it  to  embody  his 
idea  of  the  perfect  male  form  and  the  principles  of  proportion 
he  adopted  as  normal.36  Neither  the  system  of  proportions 
nor  the  great  beauty  of  the  original  can  be  fully  realized  from 
its  numerous  Boman  copies,37  which  exaggerate  characteris- 

33  Cyniscus:  Paus.  VI,  4,  11;  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  50.  Pythocles: 
Paus.  VI,  7,  10;  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  91.  Aristion:  Paus.  VI,  13,  6; 
Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  92.  Thersilochus:  Paus.  VI,  13,  6. 

34  See  especially  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  pp.  249  ff.,  and  Hyde, 
Olympic  Victor  Monuments,  passim;  Anti,  Mon.  Ant.  XXVI,  1920, 
pp.  578-600. 

35  Br.  Mus.  Sculp.  Ill,  No.  1754;  Marbles  and  Bronzes,  PI.  22; 
Brunn-Bruckmann,  PI.  46;  Collignon-Thraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  529,  fig. 
255;  Furtwangler,  op.  oit.  fig.  105;  Reinach,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  546,  fig. 
9;  Mahler,  Polyklet  und  seme  Schule,  p.  50,  fig.  10;  Hyde,  op.  cit. 
PI.  19. 

30  For  proportions  of  the  Naples  copy  see  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  70. 

37  Mahler,  op.  cit.  pp.  26-27,  and  Anti,  l.  c.,  pp.  628-632,  enumerate 
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tics  of  heaviness  and  massiveness  and,  being  of  marble,  fail  to 
reveal  that  finish  of  execution  possible  in  bronze,  in  which 
Polyclitus  is  said  to  have  been  superior  even  to  Phidias. 

The  first  copy  of  the  Doryphorus  to  be  identified  and  the 
best  preserved  is  that  from  Pompeii,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum.38  It  represents  a  thick-set  youth  standing  with  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  right  foot,  the  left  thrown  back 
resting  on  the  toes,  ready  to  advance.  The  position  is 
momentary ;  theoretically  he  is  at  rest,  but  is  ready  to  advance. 
His  left  hand  held  a  short  spear  over  the  shoulder,  whence 
comes  the  name  Doryphorus,  or  spear-bearer.  Of  the  numer¬ 
ous  replicas  of  the  bust,  a  bronze  of  the  Augustan  age,  also  in 
Naples,89  reproduces  the  material,  but  lacks  the  expression  the 
original  must  have  had.  Most  copies  give  the  effect  of  heavi¬ 
ness  and  overmusculature,  especially  exaggerated  about  the 
abdomen.  The  fine  workmanship  of  Polyclitus  in  bronze  is 
probably  best  shown  in  the  marble  torso  from  the  Pourtales 
collection  in  Berlin  40  with  its  less  exaggerated  muscles  and 
more  evenly  curved  surface.  The  popularity  of  the  statue  can 
be  judged  from  its  free  adaptation  at  Argos,  showing  a  nude 
youth  holding  a  spear  and  standing  beside  his  horse.41  Par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy  is  the  original  rendering  of  the  hair  in 

the  copies.  They  are  discussed  by  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.  pp.  226- 
238;  Hyde,  op.  cit.  pp.  224  ff;  Gardner,  Six  Greek  Sculptors,  pp. 
122  ff. 

38  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  273;  Bulle,  op.  cit.  pp.  97-102,  fig.  18 
and  PI.  47;  Gardner,  Handbook 2,  fig.  90;  Six  Greek  Sculptors,  PI. 
XXXIV;  Collignon-Tliraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  PI.  12;  Hyde,  op.  cit.  PI.  4; 
Mahler,  op.  cit.  fig.  5.  For  a  Greek  copy  of  the  head  recently  found 
at  Corinth,  cf.  Shear,  A.  J.  A.  XXX,  1926,  p.  462,  fig.  15. 

38  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  336;  Collignon-Thraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p. 
524,  fig.  252;  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  224,  fig.  47. 

40  Friederichs-Wolters,  Die  Gipsabgiisse  antiker  Bildwerke,  No. 
507 ;  Rayet,  Monuments  de  l’ art  antique  I,  PI.  29. 

41  Furtwangler,  Athen.  Mitt.  Ill,  1878,  pp.  287-298,  with  PI.  XIII; 
Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  279;  Collignon-Thraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  519, 
fig.  250.  Mahler  ( op.  cit.  fig.  7 )  shows  its  adoption  on  a  relief  from 
Villa  Albani. 
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all  the  copies  but  best  seen  in  the  bronze  head  from  Her¬ 
culaneum  in  that  its  short,  waving  tresses,  though  close  to 
the  skull,  lie  in  superimposed  layers  on  the  head,  contrasting 
both  with  later  art  where  it  stands  out  freely  and  that  of  the 
Discobolus  of  Myron  where  the  individual  hairs  are  outlined 
in  a  hard  line  over  the  forehead. 

In  the  other  of  Polyclitus’  famous  athlete  statues,  the  Dia- 
dumenus,  the  position  of  the  feet  is  similar  but  the  arms  and 
hands  are  raised  to  bind  a  fillet  of  victory  around  the  brow. 
Extant  copies  help  us  to  realize  Pliny’s  statement  that  the 
Doryphorus  was  a  “  viriliter  puer  ”  and  the  Diadumenus 
“  molliter  iuvenis,”  42  for  the  several  recognized  copies  43  show 
more  slenderness  and  elasticity  of  body.  The  gracefulness  of 
the  original  is  best  seen  in  the  fine  Hellenistic  marble  from 
Delos,44  now  in  Athens,  which  in  workmanship  far  surpasses 
the  Yaison  45  marble  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  which  exag¬ 
gerates  the  musculature  of  the  body.  With  the  Delian 
Diadumenus  ranks  the  beautiful  and  well  preserved  Roman 
marble  copy  in  Madrid.46  Of  the  head  alone  47  the  marble 
copies  in  Dresden  48  and  Cassel 49  are  the  best.  The  former  is 


42  N.  H.  XXXIV,  55. 

42  Listed  by  Mahler,  op.  cit.  p.  73;  Anti,  l.  c.  pp.  632-634.  Furt¬ 
wangler,  op.  cit.  pp.  239  ff.,  discusses  them. 

44  Bulle,  op.  cit.  PI.  50;  Couve,  B.  0.  H.  XIX,  1895,  pp.  484-485 
and  PI.  VIII;  Gardner,  Six  Greek  Sculptors,  PI.  XXXV;  Hyde, 
op.  cit.  PL  18;  Reinach,  Rep.  II,  p.  547,  9;  Mahler,  op.  cit.  fig.  20. 

45  Br.  Mus.  Sculp.  I,  No.  500;  Marties  and  Bronzes,  PI.  V;  Brunn- 
Bruckmann,  No.  272;  Collignon-Thraemer,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  525,  fig.  253; 
Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  153,  fig.  28;  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Sculp.2  fig. 
91;  Reinach,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  547,  5. 

40  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.  p.  241,  fig.  98;  Reinach,  op.  cit.  I,  475,  6. 

47  Listed  by  Mahler,  op.  cit.  p.  74;  Anti,  l.  c.  pp.  633-634;  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Furtwangler,  op.  cit.  pp.  240  ff. 

48  Annali  dell’  Instituto,  XLIII,  1871,  PI.  V;  Furtwangler,  op.  cit. 
PI.  X  and  XI;  Gardner,  Six  Gr.  Sculptors,  PI.  XXXVI  (two  views)  ; 
Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  154,  fig.  29. 

49  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  340;  Conze,  Beitrdge  zur  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
Plastik2,  1869,  pp.  3  ff.,  with  PI.  2  (two  views). 
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a  very  detailed  and  a  more  carefully  finished  work  than  the 
Cassel  head.  A  bronze  head  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,50 
Oxford,  rivals  all  others  in  finish  and  beauty  and  helps  us  real- 
ize  more  fully  the  perfection  attained  by  the  fifth  century 
bronze  casters  in  the  school  of  Polyclitus.  It  is  noticeable 
that  while  the  body  forms  and  attitudes  of  the  Doryphorus 
and  Diadumenus  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  the  head  of  the 
Diadumenus  is  of  a  different  character.  The  Doryphorus  head 
is  flat  on  top,  deep  from  back  to  front  and  almost  angular  in 
contour;  that  of  the  Diadumenus  is  much  more  rounded  and 
soft,  suggesting  Attic  influence,  and  has  led  to  the  assumption 
that  Polyclitus  came  under  the  influence  of  the  schools  of 
Myron  and  Phidias. 

The  statue  considered  by  ancient  writers  the  masterpiece  of 
Polyclitus  was  that  of  Hera  at  Argos.  Martial 61  says  that 
Phidias  would  have  been  proud  to  claim  it ;  Plutarch  52  com¬ 
pares  it  to  the  Olympian  Zeus ;  and  Strabo  53  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  it  surpassed  in  beauty  even  the  work  of  Phidias.  From 
Pausanias  54  we  get  its  fullest  description.  The  colossal  image, 
of  gold  and  ivory,  was  enthroned,  holding  in  one  hand  a  pome¬ 
granate,  in  the  other  a  scepter  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  the 
bird  in  whose  form  Zeus  had  appeared  to  Hera.  On  her 
head  was  a  crown,  decorated  with  figures  of  the  Hours  and 
Graces.  The  statue  has,  of  course,  entirely  disappeared,  but 
the  description  gives  a  fair  idea  of  its  composition  and  has 
led  to  the  identification  of  the  image  on  Roman  Imperial  coins 
of  Argos  from  Antoninus  Pius,  Domna  and  Yerus  55  and  in 


50  P.  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  XXXIX,  1919,  pp.  69  ff.,  with  PI.  I  (two 
views ) . 

51  X,  89. 

52  Pericles,  II. 

63  VIII,  p.  372. 

54 II,  17,  4. 

B5  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  Numism.  Comment,  on  Pans. 
[J.  E.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  83,  PI.  LIII,  I,  XII-XV)  ;  Frazer,  Pausanias, 
III,  p.  185,  fig.  30;  Hitzig-Bliimner,  Pausanias,  I,  part  2,  PI.  XVI, 
No.  20;  Overbeck,  Kunstmyth.  Ill,  Miinztafel  III,  No.  1. 
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other  parts  of  the  ancient  world.56  Considering  the  great 
and  widespread  influence  of  Polyclitus’  other  statues,  evident 
from  extant  works  of  Grseco-Roman  times,  archaeologists  have 
naturally  looked  for  reproductions  of  this,  his  most  famous 
statue.  So  far  several  heads  have  been  classed  as  the  Poly- 
clitan  Hera,  but  only  to  be  excluded.57  Chief  among  these 
was  the  Farnese  Hera  in  Naples.  A  mable  head  in  the 
British  Museum  58  has  strong  claim  to  direct  relation  with 
Polyclitus,  though  Gardner  doubts  its  identification  as 
Hera.59  In  the  marbles  from  the  Argive  Heraeum  Wald- 
stein  60  saw  the  influence  of  the  style  of  Polyclitus  and  identi¬ 
fied  one  of  the  finest  heads  61  as  that  of  Hera  and  assigned  it  to 
the  school  of  Polyclitus,  but  this  is  denied  by  Furtwangler, 
who  considers  the  head  as  not  that  of  Hera  and  the  sculptures 
as  Attic  in  style.62 

Another  female  figure  by  Polyclitus  was  an  Amazon.  Four 
of  these  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  as  many  sculptors  and 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  The  type  of 
these  masculine  heroines  was  a  favorite  one  with  the  Greeks 
and  many  statues  of  Amazons  are  found  in  our  museums. 
Among  them  are  many  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Ephesian  series.  But  two  types,  represented  in  particular  by 
the  Capitoline  and  Berlin  Amazons,  are  traceable  to  fifth 
century  sculptors;  of  the  two,  the  Berlin  type  is  quite  gen¬ 
erally,  though  not  universally,  accepted  as  Polyclitan  in  style. 
Extant  statues  of  this  type  unmistakably  reveal  his  style.  The 
attitude  recalls  that  of  the  Diadumenus,  the  square  head  and 


56  See  Waldstein,  J.  H.  S.  XXI,  1901,  pp.  34  ff. 

57  Cf.  Eitrem  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  VIII,  pp.  389  ff. 

68  Waldstein,  J.  H.  8.  XXI,  1901,  pp.  30-44;  PI.  II  and  III. 

69  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Sculp.2  p.  365,  n.  1 ;  cf.  Lechat, 
Rev.  des  fit.  gr.  XIV,  1901,  p.  436. 

60  Argive  Heraeum,  I,  pp.  162-176. 

01  L.  c.  p.  189;  Frontispiece  and  PI.  XXVI;  Frazer,  Pausanias,  III, 
p.  170,  fig.  24. 

62  Arch.  Studien  H.  Brunn  dargebracht  (Berlin,  1893),  p.  90; 
Masterpieces,  p.  223,  n.  1. 
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heavy  jaw  resemble  the  Doryphorus,  the  womanly  character  of 
the  Amazon  scarcely  appears  in  the  vigorous,  athletic  male 
form  so  characteristic  of  Polyclitus’  figures. 

Some  of  the  statues  seen  by  Pausanias,  as  the  Aphrodite  at 
Amyclae,  and  the  Apollo,  Leto  and  Artemis  near  Argos,63  and 
mentioned  as  works  of  Polyclitus,  quite  probably  belong  to  his 
younger  namesake.  We  now  know  with  certainty  that  the 
latter  was  author  of  the  Xenocles  64  statue  at  Olympia.  Its 
base  and  inscription  have  been  found  and  the  marks  for  fixing 
the  feet  of  the  statue  have  led  to  the  identification  of  other 
statues  that  clearly  belong  to  the  sphere  of  Polyclitus’  pupils. 
Among  them  are  an  original  Greek  bronze  in  Paris,  Roman 
marbles  in  the  Vatican  and  at  Wellesley  College  and,  prob¬ 
ably  belonging  to  this  cycle,  one  of  the  finest  bronzes  from 
antiquity,  the  famous  Idolino  in  Florence.65 

In  the  school  that  succeeded  Polyclitus  there  appeared 
important  artists  both  at  Sicyon  and  Argos,  but  until  Lysip¬ 
pus,  in  the  next  century,  no  masters  of  great  fame  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Though  statues  of  athletes  are  its  most  frequent 
theme,  it  produced  also  many  statues  of  the  gods  and 
great  groups  of  historical  and  mythological  figures.  Of  such 
a  character  was  the  great  public  dedication  by  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  at  Delphi  in  honor  of  the  defeat  of  Athens  at  Aegos- 
potami  in  405  B.  C.  Pausanias  66  tells  us  that  the  subject  was 
an  assembly  of  the  gods,  with  Poseidon  crowning  the  vic¬ 
torious  admiral,  Lysander,  in  the  presence  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  allies.  The  four  sculptors  who  made  the 


63  Paus.  Ill,  18,  8;  II,  24,  5. 

64  Paus.  VI,  9,  2.  Cf.  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  No.  90;  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  118, 
n.  1. 

66  Furtwiingler,  op.  cit.  pp.  278-292;  Hyde,  op.  cit.  pp.  138-143, 
with  notes. 

66  X,  9,  7  ff.  For  the  present  remains  of  this  monument  see 
Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XXI,  1897,  pp.  284-289;  Pomtow  and  Bulle,  Ath. 
Mitt.  XXXI,  1906,  pp.  492-556,  with  PI.  XXIV  b,  c;  Pomtow,  Berl. 
Phil.  Woch.  XXXII,  1912,  pp.  959-968. 
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figures  of  the  men,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  Tisander, 
and  the  Sicyonians  Alypus,  Patrocles  and  Canachus. 

Alypus  we  know  as  the  pupil  of  the  Argive  Naucydes,67 
who  was  the  brother  of  Polyclitus  or  one  Periclitus.68 
He  made  -seven  of  the  figures  for  the  trophy  at  Delphi  from 
which  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Theopompus  with  his  signa¬ 
ture  has  been  recovered.69  He  also  made  four  athletic  statues 
for  Olympia.  These  were  of  the  wrestler  Symmachus,  son  of 
Aeschylus,  an  Elean;  of  the  boy  boxer  Neolaidas,  son  of 
Proxenus  from  Pheneus;  of  the  boy  wrestler  Archidamus, 
son  of  Xenius,  an  Elean;  and  of  the  wrestler,  Euthymenes  of 
Mainalus,  all  of  whom  must  have  won  between  404  and  364 
B.  C.70 

Canachus,  evidently  named  for  the  elder  Canachus  of 
Sicyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Polyclitus  the  elder.  He  partook  in 
the  making  of  the  above-mentioned  votive  offering  at  Delphi 
and  produced  the  statue  of  Bycelus,  a  Sicyonian  boy  boxer 
who  won  his  victory  between  412  and  360  B.  C.71 

Eor  the  pancratiast  Xenophon  of  Aegium,  who  won  at 
Olympia  some  time  between  400  and  360  B.  C.,  Olympus 
made  a  statue.72 

By  Patrocles,  the  co-worker  with  Canachus  at  Delphi,  we 
know  of  no  particular  statues  of  athletes  from  Pausanias  but 
Pliny  73  names  him  among  those  who  made  statues  of  ath- 


63  Paus.  Ill,  18,  8;  II,  24,  5. 

68  Paus.  II,  22,  7.  On  the  relationship  between  the  members  of 
Polyclitus’  family  and  their  pupils  see  especially  Robert,  Hermes, 
XXXV,  1900,  pp.  190-193. 

69  B.  C.  H.  XXI,  1897,  p.  287,  No.  2799. 

70  Paus.  VI,  1,  3,  and  8,  5.  For  the  date  see  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  120, 
and  n.  3. 

71  Paus.  VI,  13,  7 ;  cf.  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  50.  For  the  date  see 
Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  120. 

72  Paus.  VI,  3,  13.  For  the  date  cf.  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  120. 

73  N.  II.  XXXIV,  91 ;  cf.  ibid.,  50.  On  his  chronology  see  Robert, 
Hermes,  XXXV,  1900,  pp.  191-192  and  Preuner,  Jahrbuch,  XXXV, 
1920,  pp.  65-69. 
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letes,  armed  men  and  hunters.  Two  works  showing  Poly- 
clitan  influence  have  been  assigned  to  him.  So  Furtwangler  74 
suggested  him  as  the  author  of  the  life-size  original  Greek 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  in  Florence,  the  famous  Idolino,75 
which  has  been  claimed  both  as  Myronian  and  Phidian. 
Because  of  its  resemblance  in  posture  to  the  Idolino,  he  has 
also  assigned  to  him  the  original  of  the  bronze  figure  of  the 
boy  from  Carinthia  now  in  Vienna,76  which  he  judges  to  be, 
unlike  the  Idolino,  not  an  original  Greek  but  a  Koman  work  in 
imitation  of  an  Argive  statue  of  a  victorious  athlete.77 

Daedalus,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Patrocles,78  was,  to  judge 
by  literary  and  inscriptional  evidence,  the  most  prolific  of  the 
Sicyonian  branch  of  the  Polyclitan  school.  He  produced 
both  athletic  genre  as  well  as  athletic  portraits  and  was 
engaged  on  great  historical  groups  at  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
His  chronology  is  fixed  by  his  athletic  statues  of  which  he  had 
five  at  Olympia.  These  were  made  for  the  runner  Eupolemus 
who  won  in  396  B.  C.,79  and  the  wrestler  Aristodemus,  who 
won  his  victory  in  388  B.  C.80  The  date  of  the  victory  of  the 
wrestler  Tharycidas  of  Phigalia  is  uncertain,  but  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  base  of  the  statue  to  him,  found  scattered  over 

74  Masterpieces,  p.  286.  Cf.  Hyde,  op.  dt.  p.  141  ff.,  for  other  views. 

75  Amelung,  F-iihrer  durch  die  Antiken  in  Florenz,  No.  268 ; 
Brunn-Bruckmann,  Nos.  274-277;  Bulle,  Der  schdne  Mensch,  PI.  52, 
53  and  204,  205  (head);  Hyde,  op,  cit.  PL  14;  Reinach,  op.  cit. 
II,  588,  2;  Lange,  Darstellung  des  Menschen,  p.  218,  fig.  69; 
Furtwangler,  op.  cit.  p.  285,  fig.  122  (head). 

76  R.  von  Schneider,  Jahrb.  d.  Samml.  d.  Osterr.  Kaiserhauses,  XV, 
1893,  pp.  103-124;  K  von  Sacken,  Die  ant.  Bronx,  d.  k.  k.  Miinz.  und 
Antiken-Cabinets  m  Wien,  1871,  I,  PI.  XXI-XXII,  pp.  52  ff.  Brunn- 
Bruckmann,  No.  325;  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor  Monuments,  p.  131. 

77  Masterpieces,  p.  290. 

78  Paus.  VI,  3,  4;  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  Nos.  88,  89,  103. 

Paus.  VI,  3,  7.  Cf.  VIII,  45,  4;  Euseb.  Ghron.  (ed.  Schoene), 
I,  p.  204. 

Paus.  VI,  3,  4;  cf.  Euseb.  Ghron.  I,  p.  206.  For  the  epigram  on 
his  statue,  cf.  Preuner,  Jahrbuch,  XXXV,  1920,  pp.  66-67. 
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the  Altis,  have  been  found  with  its  epigram.81  Between  388 
and  376  B.  C.,  Timon  and  his  son  Aesypus  were  victors. 
Daedalus  represented  them  as  they  had  won,  Timon  with  his 
chariot,  and  Aesypus  beside  him  on  horseback.82  Finally,  a  base 
signed  by  Daedalus,  which  bore  a  work  now  lost,  completes 
the  list  of  his  victor  monuments  there.83  It  is  noticeable  that 
Pausanias  always  calls  him  a  Sicyonian  and  Daedalus  uses  this 
ethnicon  except  on  the  base  of  Tharycidas’  statue,  where  the 
ending  o-tos  occurs,  which  does  not  permit  the  restoration 
Siktxuwos.  Nevertheless  he  must  be  the  same  Daedalus  but 
bearing  the  ethnicon  thWcnos  as  suggested  by  Loewy.  His 
removal  from  Sicyon  to  Phlius  for  a  time  may  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  political  circumstances  in  his  native  city.84  That 
he  was  the  artist  who  designed  some  of  the  finest  coins  for 
Olympia  with  the  signature  A  A  in  the  field  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  a  fallacy,  for  the  dye  is  earlier  than  Daedalus’ 
activity  in  Olympia.85 

Some  indication  of  his  prominence  can  be  gleaned  from 
Pausanias’  notices  that  he  made  votive  groups  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi.  His  earliest  commission  appears  to  have  been 
the  designing  of  the  trophy  erected  by  the  Eleans  in  the 
center  of  the  Altis  at  Olympia  in  honor  of  their  victory  over 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  King  Agis.86  And  at  Delphi, 

81  Pans.  VI,  6,  1 ;  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  103.  On  the  epigram  and 
reading  Tharycidas  for  Narycidas,  cf.  Preuner,  1.  c.  pp.  67-68.  The 
date  of  his  victory  is  placed  in  368  B.  C.  by  V.  Hiller,  Hera  u. 
Andania,  p.  10,  but  in  I.  G.  V,  2,  p.  106,  n.  115,  ca.  380  B.  C. 

82  Paus.  VI,  2,  8.  Hyde  (op.  cit.  p.  266,  n.  1)  places  the  victory 
between  388  and  376  B.  C. 

83  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  89a. 

84  Preuner  (Jahrluch,  XXXV,  1920,  p.  68)  suggests  he  left  Sicyon 
for  Phlius  when  Euphron  overthrew  the  oligarchy  in  367  B.  C.  (Xen. 
Hell.  VII,  1,  46.) 

85  Seltman,  The  Temple  Coins  of  Olympia,  pp.  42  and  52,  n.  5. 

86  Paus.  VI,  2,  8;  V,  27,  11.  The  same  battle  is  referred  to  by 
Pausanias  (V,  20,  4,  and  VI,  2,  3)  and  must  have  occurred  in  401- 
399  B.  O.,  in  the  war  described  by  Xenophon  (Hell.  Ill,  2,  21-31). 
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when  the  Arcadians  made  a  dedication  of  booty  seized  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Daedalus  carved  the  statues  of  Victory 
and  Areas.87 

Few  sculptors’  names  appear  oftener  in  inscriptions.  In 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  his  signature  has  been  found  on 
bases  in  Delphi,  Halicarnassus  and  Ephesus.  From  this 
source  we  know  that  he  fashioned  the  statue  of  the  Pythian 
victor,  Glaucon,  son  of  Taureas,  at  Delphi  and  cut  its  epi¬ 
gram.88  A  base  found  in  Halicarnassus  bears  in  late  letters 
the  inscription  AaiSaAos  brotei.89  Whether  it  bore  an  original 
or  a  copy  of  a  statue  by  the  Sicyonian  or  an  original  by  a 
younger  artist  by  the  same  name  is  undecided.  A  base  found 
in  Ephesus  but  afterwards  lost,  bore  his  signature  and  the 
name  of  one  Euthenus.90  Finally,  through  misreading  of  the 
name  Daedalsas  for  Daedalus  in  Pliny,91  an  Aphrodite  at  the 
bath,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Vatican,92  has  long  been 
erroneously  assigned  to  Daedalus. 

Pliny  93  relates  of  Daedalus  that  he  made  two  apoxyomenoi, 
bronze  figures  of  youths  using  the  strigil,  or  body  scraper,  but 
does  not  say  where  they  were.  Such  statues  we  know  were 
made  also  by  Polyclitus  and  Lysippus  94  and  such  a  theme 
exists  in  many  statues,  statuettes  and  reliefs.95  The  best 
known  are  the  marble  copies  in  the  Hffizi  in  Florence  and  the 


87  Paus.  X,  9,  5.  Dated  ca.  369  B.  C.  and  the  last  definite  date 
known  for  Daedalus.  Cf.  Pomtow,  Ath.  Mitt.  XIV,  1889,  pp.  15ff; 
Niese,  Hermes,  XXXIV,  1S99,  pp.  520  ff. 

88  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XXIII,  1S99,  pp.  381  ff.  On  the  epigram  cf. 
Preuner,  l.  c.,  pp.  65-66;  Pomtow,  Klio,  XV,  1918,  p.  63.  Date  398- 
394  B.  C. 

89  Cousin  and  Diehl,  B.  G.  H.  XIV,  1890,  p.  107. 

90  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  No.  88;  I.  G.  II,  2984. 

91  N.  H.  XXXVI,  35. 

62  Helbig,  Fiihrer,  Is,  p.  161,  No.  248;  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  434; 
Amelung,  Skulp.  Vat.  Mus.  II,  p.  680,  No.  427. 

93  N.  H.  XXXIV,  76. 

94  Ibid.  XXXIV,  55  and  62,  respectively. 

95  See  Johnson,  Lysippos,  pp.  75-81. 
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famous  Apoxyomenus  in  the  Vatican  by  Lysippus  or  his 
school.  The  motive  of  the  Ufhzi  is  found  also  in  a  bronze 
statue  from  Ephesus,  now  in  Vienna.96  Its  foot  position, 
attitude  and  general  proportions  are  those  met  with  in  the 
school  of  Polyclitus.  Through  a  combination  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  Daedalus  is  credited  with  two  apoxyomenoi,  that 
an  inscription  of  Daedalus  was  found  at  Ephesus  and  the 
bronze  statue  found  there  recalls  the  style  of  his  school, 
Hauser  97  has  suggested  that  this  remarkable  bronze  was  the 
work  of  Daedalus. 

Damocritus  of  Sicyon  is  credited  with  one  victor  statue  at 
Olympia,  that  of  Hippus,  an  Elean,  who  won  in  the  boys’  box¬ 
ing  match.98  If  he  was  fifth  in  school  descent  from  Critias 
his  floruit  would  be  380  B.  C."  Probably  the  same  artist  is 
the  one  mentioned  by  Pliny  100  as  a  maker  of  statues  of  phi¬ 
losophers,  and  by  Diogenes  Laertius 101  as  a  sculptor. 
Finally  there  is  attributed  to  him  a  work,  the  bronze  base  of 
which  was  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  copied  by  Spon 
in  the  Villa  Mattel  which  bore  at  least  six  portrait  statues  by 
famous  sculptors.  Here  the  Ionic  form  Democritus  appears 
on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  a  woman,  otherwise  unknown, 
Lysis  from  Miletus.102 

Cleon,  the  pupil  of  Antiphanes,  is  the  last  of  the  Sicyonian 
school  of  sculptors  from  the  Polyelitan  circle.  The  first  work 
of  his  noted  by  Pausanias  103  was  a  bronze  Aphrodite  in  the 

90  Benndorf,  Ausgrabungen  in  Ephesos,  I,  pp.  181-192  ;  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  plates  VI-IX;  Bulle,  op.  oit.  No.  60;  A.  J.  A.  VI,  1902, 
pp.  352-353,  figs.  1  and  2;  Fowler  and  Wheeler,  Gr.  Arch.  p.  268, 
fig.  198. 

07  Jh.  Oest.  arch.  Inst.  V,  1902,  pp.  214-216. 

98  Paus.  VI,  3,  5.  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  120,  places  his  victory  between 
396-352  B.  C. 

99  So  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunstler,  I,  p.  105;  Robert  in  Arch. 
Mdrchen,  p.  14,  and  Pauly-Wissowa,  IV,  p.  2070,  doubts  Pausanias’ 
statement. 

100  N.  H.  XXXIV,  87.  102  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  484. 

101 IX,  49.  103  V,  17,  4. 
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Heraeum  at  Olympia.,  which  he  mentions  immediately  after 
the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  The  Aphrodite  is  therefore  thought 
to  have  stood  next  to  it. 

Cleon  has  an  interesting  connection  with  the  six  Zanes  put 
up  in  Olympia  between  the  Heraeum  and  the  Stadium  out 
of  the  fines  imposed  on  athletes  who  wantonly  violated  the 
rules  of  the  games  in  388  B.  C.  Of  the  six  put  up  out  of 
the  penalties  imposed  on  Eupolus,  a  Thessalian,  and  the  box¬ 
ers  whom  he  bribed,  Cleon  made  two.  The  inscription  from 
the  base  of  one  of  these  Zanes  has  been  found.  From  marks 
on  top  of  the  block  it  appears  that  the  image  was  about  life 
size  and,  like  the  Canon  of  Polyclitus,  rested  its  weight  on 
the  right  foot,  while  the  left  foot  was  drawn  back  and  only 
touched  the  ground  with  the  toes.104 

Pour  of  his  statues  of  boy  victors  and  one  of  a  pentathlete 
stood  at  Olympia.  The  latter  was  Hysmon,  an  Elean,  who 
won  both  at  Olympia  and  Hemea.  His  statues  for  boy  vic¬ 
tors  were  for  the  runner  Dinolochus,  also  from  Elis ;  Critoda- 
mus  and  Alcetus,  both  boxers  from  Clitor  in  Arcadia,  and 
the  Heraean  runner  Lycinus.105 

Cleon  also  worked  at  Delphi.  A  recently  discovered  inscrip¬ 
tion  shows  that  after  the  death  of  king  Agesipolis  of  Sparta 
(381/380  B.  C.),  his  father,  the  exiled  king  Pausanias, 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  Delphi.  The  black  limestone 
base  of  the  memorial  bears  a  dedicatory  inscription,  renewed 
about  150  B.  C.,  and  the  signature  of  the  maker,  Cleon.106  A 
base  found  near  the  Heraeum  at  Olympia  bearing  an  unknown 
work  may  be  signed  by  Cleon.107  The  father’s  name  and  the 
artist’s  signature,  with  the  ethnicon  in  the  old  form, 

104  Paus.  V,  21,  2  ff. ;  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  95.  Cf.  Furtwangler, 
op.  cit.  p.  249. 

406  Hysmon:  Paus.  VI,  3,  9;  Dinolochus:  Ilid.  VI,  1,  4  and  5. 
Cntodamus:  Ibid.  VI,  8,  5;  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  96.  Alcetus:  Paus. 
VI,  9,  2.  Lycinus:  Ibid.  VI,  10,  9.  The  dates  of  their  victories  given 
by  Hyde,  op.  cit.  p.  121,  are  404-368  B.  C. 

106  Bourguet,  B.  G.  H.  XXXV,  1911,  pp.  162-165. 

107  Loewy,  op.  cit.  No.  89b. 
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SeKvuwos,  not  found  in  other  signatures  by  this  sculptor,  make 
the  identification  doubtful.  Of  his  portrait  statues  of  philoso¬ 
phers  mentioned  by  Pliny  108  we  know  nothing. 

Furtwangler  109  thinks  that  a  bronze  statuette  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  athlete  now  in  the  Louvre  110  and  belonging  to  a  more 
extended  circle  of  the  Polyclitan  school  may  probably  be 
attributed  to  Cleon.  It  corresponds  to  the  so-called  Dresden 
Boy  in  the  position  of  the  feet,  the  turn  of  the  head  and  the 
gaze  of  the  eyes  down  towards  the  outstretched  left  hand, 
but,  unlike  it,  here  the  right  arm  is  raised,  and,  he  thinks, 
held  a  fillet  in  the  right  hand  which  was  gliding  over  the  open 
palm  of  the  left.  However,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  style  of  the  successors  of  Polyclitus  any  attribu¬ 
tion  of  extant  works  to  them  becomes  quite  conjectural. 

The  successors  of  Polyclitus  of  whom  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  lived,  in  the  main,  on  the  ideas  of  their  famous  predeces¬ 
sor;  no  great  innovations  came  from  them  either  in  form  or 
in  spirit.  In  contrast  to  them  stands  Lysippus,* * 111  whose 
artistic  career  covers  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
and  is  thus  contemporary  with  the  later  life  of  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles.  Though  certainly  utilizing  the  knowledge  and 
skill  attained  by  the  continued  theoretical  studies  of  the 
Argive  and  Sicyonian  school,  he  departed  widely  from  the 
academic  traditions  of  Polyclitus  in  his  choice  of  subjects  and 
the  use  of  slighter  proportions.  Another  noteworthy  innova¬ 
tion  in  design  first  noticeable  in  the  art  of  Lysippus  is  the 
advance  from  the  surface  effect  of  the  earlier  masters  to  the 
effect  of  roundness  and  depth.  Whereas  previous  figures  were 
designed  to  be  seen  from  the  front  only  and  hence  appear  com- 

108  N.  H.  XXXIV,  87.  Cf.  Winter,  Jahrluch,  V,  1890,  p.  159. 

109  Masterpieces ,  p.  278. 

110  Urol) ner,  Coll.  Greau,  Bronzes  Ant.  1885,  PI.  XXXII,  p.  204, 
No.  964;  Mahler,  op.  cit.  pp.  58  ff.,  and  fig.  13;  Reinach,  Rep.  II, 
546,  3. 

111  On  Lysippus  see  Johnson,  Lysippos  (Duke  University  Press, 
1927).  On  his  general  style  see  pp.  256  11. 
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paratively  flat  with  the  sides  nearly  at  right  angles,  Lysippus 
introduced  the  practice  of  making  figures  that  present  a  satis¬ 
factory  view  only  when  seen  from  various  angles.  In  this  he 
differs  not  only  from  Polyclitus  but  also  from  his  own,  but 
older,  contemporaries,  Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  Yet  the  latter 
is  the  one  sculptor  who  influenced  the  art  of  Lysippus  more 
than  any  other  in  matters  of  style  and  spirit ;  we  note  it  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  deep  set  eyes  with  strongly  projecting  eye¬ 
brows  casting  a  semicircle  of  shadow  above,  the  eye,  and  in 
the  intense  energy  and  restless  vitality  of  his  figures. 

His  versatility  and  productiveness  are  remarkable.  Gods, 
heroes  and  mortals,  elaborate  groups  of  combatants  at 
Olympia  and  Delphi,  bronzes  varying  from  colossi  to  tiny 
single  figures,  found  in  him  a  sculptor  who  knew  how  to  com¬ 
bine  fine  ideality  with  vigorous  actuality. 

We  have  none  of  the  actual  works  of  Lysippus  but  the 
style  of  his  work  is  preserved  for  us  in  several  extant  statues, 
only  a  few  of  which  can  here  be  mentioned.  Our  best  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  style  has  long  been  recognized  in  a  work 
attributed  to  him  in  antiquity,  an  apoxyomenus,  of  which 
there  is  a  marble  copy  in  the  Vatican.112  Its  Lysippian  char¬ 
acter,  however,  has  lately  been  seriously  attacked  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  marble  statue  of  Agias  at  Delphi,  which  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  a  contemporary  copy  of  an  original  bronze  by 
Lysippus  set  up  at  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,113  and  which  sev¬ 
eral  archaeologists  now,  on  the  ground  of  epigraphical  evi¬ 
dence,  substitute  for  the  Apoxyomenus  as  the  true  criterion 


Amelung,  Slculpt.  d.  Vat.  Mus.  I,  pp.  86  ff.  No.  67,  PI.  XI- 
Helbig,  Fuhrer3,  I,  No.  23;  Brunn-Bruckmann,  Nos.  281  and  487- 
Bulle,  Der  sohone  Mensch 2,  Pis.  62  and  213,  and  in  text,  pp  117 

74ff  ^1  xiIGardner’  IIandho0lc2’  116 ;  Johnson,  Lysippos,  pp.’ 

113  See  Homolle,  B.  C.  E.  XXIII,  1899,  pp.  421  ff.,  Pi.  X,  XI; 
E.  Premier,  Eva  Delphisches  Wevhgesohenk  (1900);  P.  Gardner 
J.  77.  8.  XXIII,  1903,  pp.  127-131;  XXV,  1903,  pp.  234-259;  Hyde 

Olympic  Victor  Monuments,  pp.  286-293;  Johnson,  Lysippos  no 

123  ff.  ’  nr- 
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of  Lysippus’  style  and  relegate  the  latter  to  the  school  of 
Lysippus.  The  differences  in  physical  type  and  artistic  exe¬ 
cution  are  so  great,  according  to  some  scholars,  that  one  or 
the  other  must  he  dissociated  from  Lysippus.  The  matter  is 
not  settled,  yet  it  seems  from  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  life  of  Lysippus  and  the  style  of  the 
Apoxyomenus  and  certified  Lysippian  works  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view  may  still  be  correct  in  considering  the  Apoxyo¬ 
menus  as  a  Roman  copy  of  the  Greek  original  by  Lysippus 
and  as  the  norm  of  his  style.114 

Of  his  statues  of  Zeus  at  Sicyon,  Megara  and  Argos  11B  we 
have  imitations  on  local  coins  but  no  certain  reproductions. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  stern-browed  type  of  Zeus 
with  wavy  hair,  shaggy  beard  and  a  naturalistic  treatment 
such  as  we  see  in  the  mask  found  at  Otricoli 116  owes  its 
origin  to  Lysippus.  Many  see  in  the  colossal  statue  in  the 
Lateran117  a  copy  of  his  statue  of  Poseidon  which  was 
made  to  be  set  up  at  Corinth.  A  famous  statue  by  Lysippus 
was  that  of  Helios,  at  Rhodes,  driving  his  four  horse  chariot. 
But  this  and  his  Dionysus  are  not  preserved  in  any  copies 
that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty.  The  supposed 
Mnemosyne  in  the  group  of  Zeus  with  the  Muses  at  Megara 11S 
has  often  been  assumed  to  be  reflected  in  the  type  of  feminine 
figure  now  in  Dresden  of  which  the  “  Grande  Herculanaise  ’ 
is  the  best  of  a  long  series  in  which  we  can  probably  get  an 
idea  of  Lysippus’  draped  feminine  figures.119  The  allegorical 


114  Cf.  Johnson,  op.  cit.  pp.  81-91;  128-133. 

115  Johnson,  op.  cit.  pp.  134-139. 

110  Helbig,  Fiihrer s,  I,  pp.  188  ff.  No.  288,  with  bibliography;  John¬ 
son,  op.  cit.  pp.  140-142,  PI.  XXII. 

117Helbig,  Ftihrer3,  II,  pp.  25  ff.  No.  1188,  with  bibliography; 
Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  243;  Bulle,  op.  cit.  PI.  73.  Discussed  by 
Johnson,  op.  cit.  pp.  143-150. 

118  Paus.  I,  43,  6. 

119  Cf.  iS.  Beinach,  Rev.  Arch.  XXXVII,  1900,  pp.  380-403;  Van 
Deman,  A.  J.  A.  XII,  1908,  pp.  331  ff.  Johnson,  op.  cit.  pp.  153-157 
discusses  them  and  gives  a  complete  list  of  copies. 
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figure  of  Kairos,  represented  as  an  agile  youth  with  long  hair 
in  front  and  bald  in  back,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  with  winged 
ankles,  was  a  conception  of  Lysippus.  That  it  was  highly 
famed  in  antiquity  we  learn  from  vivid  descriptions  and 
epigrams,120  but  its  reproduction  has  come  down  to  us  only 
in  a  much  modified  form. 

Among  the  heroes  Heracles  was  his  favorite  subject.  A 
small  bronze,  the  Heracles  Epitrapezius,  said  to  have  been 
made  to  adorn  Alexander’s  table  and  to  have  passed  on  in 
ownership  through  Hannibal  and  Sulla  to  Vindex  in  Rome, 
represented  the  hero  seated  on  a  rock  over  which  was  thrbwn 
the  lion  skin.  He  sat  gazing  upward  holding  his  club  in  one 
hand  and  a  wine  cup  in  the  other.  Eleven  existing  copies 
attest  to  the  popularity  of  the  type.121  But  the  most  famous 
representation  of  Heracles  was  the  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum 
which  was  later  carried  off  to  Rome  and  from  there  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Constantinople.  Descriptions  tell  us  that  the  hero 
was  sitting  weary,  without  weapons,  on  a  basket  on  which  lay 
the  familiar  lion  skin.  The  right  arm  and  leg  were  extended, 
and  his  left  leg,  drawn  back  and  bent  at  the  knee,  supported 
his  elbow.122  The  conception  of  Heracles  as  a  hero  bent  in 
sorrows  and  humiliation  is  often  associated  with  Lysippus. 
The  type  exists  in  a  great  number  of  copies,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  the  Heracles  Farnese  in  Naples 123  where  the 
gigantic  figure  of  Heracles  stands  resting  wearily  on  his  club. 

Lysippus  ability  to  express  character  is  shown  by  the  tra¬ 
dition  that  he  was,  in  a  way,  official  sculptor  to  Alexander  for 
whom  he  executed  a  whole  series  of  works.  It  is  said  that  he 
alone  succeeded  in  rendering  the  poise  of  his  neck  and  to  lose 

120  See  Overbeck,  Schriftquellen,  Nos.  1463-1467. 

^  Weizsacker,  Jahrhuch,  IV,  1889,  pp.  105-112;  Picard,  Rev.  Arch. 
XVII,  1911,  pp.  257-270;  Johnson,  Lysippos,  pp.  98-104. 

122  Variously  described.  See  the  passages  in  Overbeck’s  Schrift- 
quellen,  1468-1472. 

123  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  285;  Bulle,  op.  cit.  PI.  72;  Reinach, 
Rep.  I,  465,  1-3;  Gardner,  Handbook2,  fig.  148. 
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none  of  the  manly  and  leonine  aspect  of  the  conqueror  seen 
in  the  melting  glance  of  his  eyes.124  There  are  many  extant 
statues  and  heads  that  fit  the  description  given  by  ancient 
authors  but  there  is  by  no  means  unanimity  among  scholars 
iu  regarding  any  of  them  as  derived  from  Lysippus.  The 
Azara  head  in  the  Louvre  125  has  been  most  widely  accepted 
as  a  copy  from  an  original  by  Lysippus  because  of  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  Apoxyomenus.  To  those  who 
have  most  closely  compared  them  a  bronze  statuette  in  the 
Louvre  126  so  closely  resembles  the  herm  that  both  are  thought 
to  have  been  copied  from  the  same  original.  Finally,  a  hel- 
meted  marble  figure  of  a  youth  also  in  the  Louvre  127  with 
its  slightly  twisted  neck  and  intense  upward  gaze  shows,  more 
than  any  other,  Lysippian  style  in  posture  and  details  and  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  copy  of  the  “  Alexander  with  the 
Lance.'” 

Of  the  great  group  of  equestrian  statues  made  for  Alex¬ 
ander  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  there  are  no  representa¬ 
tions  extant  unless  we  accept  the  bronze  statuette  of  an  armed 
horseman  in  Naples  as  a  copy  of  the  figure  of  Alexander.128 
The  character  of  the  so-called  Craterus  group  at  Delphi  rep¬ 
resenting  Alexander  on  the  hunt  is  faintly  gathered  from  a 
relief  found  at  Messene  but  now  in  the  Louvre.129 


124  Plut.  Alex.,  IV,  I.  All  the  references  to  his  representations  of 
Alexander  are  found  in  Overheck,  Schriftquellen,  Nos.  1478-1492. 

126  Collignon,  Lysippe,  fig.  9 ;  Kopp,  tLber  das  Bildniss  Alexanders 
des  Grossen,  pp.  8-9  and  PI.  I;  Bernoulli,  Die  erhaltenen  Darstellun- 
gen  des  Alexanders  PI.  I,  fig.  1 ;  Hekler,  Greek  and  Roman  Portraits, 
PI.  62,  B.  Johnson,  Lysippos,  chap.  X,  brings  together  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  his  portraits  of  Alexander. 

126  Schreiber,  Studien  iiber  das  Bildniss  Alexanders  des  Grossen, 
PI.  VI;  Reinach,  Rep.  II,  567,  1. 

127  Schreiber,  op.  cit.  p.  lllff.  and  287,  PI.  VII;  Reinach,  Rep.  I, 
133,  8. 

128  'Brunn-Bruckmann,  Nto.  355b;  Collignon,  Lysippe,  fig.  11; 
Johnson,  Lysippos,  pp.  224-226,  PI.  48  A. 

129  Loeschcke,  Jahrbuch,  III,  1888,  pp.  189-193,  and  PI.  VII; 
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Five  athletic  statues  are  credited  to  him  at  Olympia,  those 
of  Troilus,  an  Elean  equestrian  victor,  of  the  pancratiast 
Polydamas  of  Scotussa,  of  the  wrestler  Chilon  from  Patrae, 
of  the  hoplite-runner  Callicrates  from  Magnesia,  and  of  the 
pancratiast,  probably  Philandridas  from  Stratus.  Moreover 
he  made  two  honorary  statues  for  Pythes  of  Abdera.130 

Finally,  the  Eros  stringing  the  bow,  the  Ares  Ludovisi,  the 
Lansdowne  “  Jason,”  the  fine  bronze  Hermes  in  Naples,  the 
Medici  Aphrodite,  the  Silenus  with  the  infant  Dionysus,  the 
Naples  wrestlers  from  Herculaneum,  portrait  busts  of  Socrates 
and  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  many  others  are  with  much  prob¬ 
ability  copies  of  his  works,  or  reproductions  or  modifications 
of  types  which  Lysippus  originated. 

The  innovations  in  proportion,  the  ability  to  express  emo¬ 
tion,  and  skill  in  giving  a  variety  of  postures  to  his  subjects 
made  Lysippus  an  influence  in  his  own  school  and  the  whole 
Hellenic  world.  His  long  period  of  productivity  (ca.  340 
until  a  little  after  300  B.  C.),  the  various  and  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  places  in  which  he  worked  and  his  close  association  with 
Alexander  helped  spread  the  new  artistic  tendencies  outside 
of  Greece  in  many  new  centres  established  under  the  political 
conditions  of  Hellenistic  times.  For  two  generations  following 
Lysippus  we  find  a  number  of  Sicyonian  sculptors  who  looked 
back  to  him  as  their  master. 

Lysistratus,  the  brother  of  Lysippus,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Greek  sculptor  to  introduce  the  practice  of  taking  a 

Collignon,  Lysippe,  fig.  12;  Kluge,  Die  Darstellungen  der  Loioenjagd, 
p.  46,  no.  179;  Johnson,  op.  tit.  pp.  226-228. 

730  Trolius :  Paus.  VI,  1,  4ff.;  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  No.  94.  Poly- 
damas:  Paus.  VI,  5,  1-7.  Chilon:  Paus.  VI,  4,  6-7;  cf.  VII,  6,  5. 
Callicrates:  Paus.  VI,  17,  3.  Philandridas :  Paus.  VI,  2,  1. 

Pythes:  Paus.  VI,  14,  12.  The  extant  remains  of  these  are  the 
dedicatory  inscription  on  the  Troilus  base  and  the  reliefs  on  the 
Polydamas  base.  Discussed  by  Johnson,  op.  tit.  pp.  59-62,  97-98 
respectively.  On  the  bronze  head  identified  as  part  of  the  Philan¬ 
dridas  statue,  cf.  Johnson,  op.  tit.  p.  236. 

131  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  153. 
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plaster  cast  from  the  face  of  his  subjects.132  In  this  cast  as 
a  mould  he  would  then  insert  a  coat  of  wax  on  which  he  made 
final  corrections  before  casting  the  bronze.133  The  process 
undoubtedly  added  a  touch  of  realism  to  portrait  sculpture 
which  was  the  favorite  theme  of  their  contemporary,  Silanion. 
Only  a  single  work  by  Lysistratus  is  mentioned,  the  statue  of 
a  certain  Melanippe.134 

Lysippus  had  three  sons  who  were  his  pupils  and  became 
celebrated  as  artists:  Boedas,  Daippus  and  Euthycrates.135 
The  only  subject  credited  to  Boedas  is  a  praying  boy.136  The 
Praying  Boy,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,137  one  of  the  finest 
Greek  bronzes,  is  often  identified  with  this.  It  has  been 
shown  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Lysippus  188  by  its  marked 
affinity  to  the  Apoxyomenus,  and  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
Boedas.139 

By  Daippus  Pausanias  140  mentions  two  athletic  statues  at 
Olympia,  one  of  the  boy  boxer  Callon,  and  the  other  for  the 
runner  Meander,  both  Eleans.  Pliny  141  attributes  to  him  a 
Perixyomenus  which,  in  the  Agias — Apoxyomenus  contro¬ 
versy,  has  been  suggested  as  the  original  of  the  latter.142 


132  ^  recent  discovery  at  Tell-el-Amarna  shows  that  the  Egyptians 
already  in  the  fourteenth  century  B.  C.  took  plaster  casts  from  the 
human  face.  Cf.  Breasted,  Art  and  Archaeology,  IV,  1916,  pp.  237-239. 

133  The  process  is  described  by  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Sculp¬ 
ture 2,  p.  26. 

134  Tatian,  Contra  Gr.  54,  p.  117  (ed.  Worth)  =  Sehriftquellen,  No. 

1515. 

136  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  66. 
iso  piiny^  2V,  A,  XXXVI,  73. 

137  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  283;  Bulle,  Der  schone  Mensch 2,  PI.  64; 
Hyde,  op.  eit.  PI.  10;  Eeinach,  Rep.  I,  459,  4;  Richardson,  Gr. 
Sculp,  fig.  112. 

138  Loewy,  Rom.  Mitt.  XVI,  1901,  pp.  391  ff.,  and  PI.  XVI-XVII. 

139  Johnson,  Lysippos,  pp.  149-150,  with  citations. 

140  VI,  12,  6,  and  VI,  16,  5,  respectively.  Hyde,  Olympic  Vidor 
Monuments,  p.  121,  dates  their  victories  320-280  B.  C. 

141 N.  H.  XXXIV,  87. 

142  P.  Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  XXIII,  1903,  p.  131;  1905,  p.  258. 
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Contemporary  with  the  sons  of  Lysippus  lived  Daitondas 
who  made  the  statue  of  the  Elean  Theotimus,  a  victor  in  the 
boys’  boxing  match  at  Olympia.143  His  signature  has  been 
found  near  Delphi  on  a  base  which  evidently  bore  a  statue 
of  Aphrodite.144  A  base  signed  by  a  Daitondas,  dating  from 
the  early  part  of  the  third  century  B.  C.,  has  been  found  at 
Thebes.145  On  it  once  stood  a  statue  dedicated  by  one  Polemo- 
cles  to  Licmondas,  his  father. 

The  most  important  of  Lysippus’  sons,  Euthycrates,146  is 
said  to  have  deviated  from  his  father’s  art  more  than  the  other 
sons  by  making  his  statues  rather  severe  than  refined.  Most 
of  his  themes  are  athletic,  a  few  are  feminines.  Like  his 
father,  he  made  an  Alexander  hunting  at  Thespiae,  a  Heracles 
at  Delphi,  and  probably  imitated  him  in  his  group  of  the 
Thespiades  and  a  combat  between  horsemen.  His  statue  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia,  whose  cult  Pausanias  147 
describes,  probably  stood  in  the  cave  itself  and  not  in  the 
temple  which  contained  statues  by  Daedalus  and  Praxiteles.148 
The  statue  of  the  horse  carrying  hunting  prongs  was  probably 
designed  with  two-pronged  spears  such  as  are  used  by  Meleager 
and  Mopsus  on  a  cylix  in  Munich.149  Whether  he  ever  made 
the  statues  of  the  poetesses  mentioned  by  Tatian,150  Anyte 
of  Tegea,  Mnesarchis  of  Ephesus,  and  Thaliarchis  of  Argos 
is  regarded  as  doubtful. 


143  Paus.  VI,  17,  5.  Hyde  (op.  cit.  p.  121)  dates  the  victory 
between  316-300  B.  C. 

144  Schmidt,  Ath.  Mitt.  V,  1880,  p.  198,  No.  58;  Loewy,  I  G  B 
No.  97. 

1'  Mil,  247 2.  Robert  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  IV,  p.  2015,  appar¬ 
ently  confuses  this  with  the  above  inscription  from  Delphi. 

148  Pliny,  N.  II.  XXXIV,  51,  66,  83. 

147 IX,  30,  2  ff. 

148  Paus.  IX,  39,  8  and  4,  respectively. 

149  Klein,  Heistersignaturen,  p.  77;  Reinach,  Hep.  d.  Vases  II 

p.  119. 

Contra  Gr.  52,  pp.  114  ff.  (ed  Worth)  =  Schriftquellen,  1523- 

1524. 
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The  Sicyonian  Eutychides  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  pupils 
of  Lysippus.  According  to  Pliny 161  a  marble  statue  of 
Dionysus  by  him  stood  in  the  famous  gallery  of  Asinius  Pollio 
in  Rome.  For  Olympia  he  made  the  statue  of  the  boy  runner 
Timosthenes  of  Elis.152  Pie  was  also  a  painter  and  executed 
a  figure  of  Victory  driving  a  chariot.153  His  emblematic 
figure  of  the  Eurotas  is  said  to  have  appeared  more  flowing 
than  the  waters  of  the  river  itself.154  But  his  best  effort  at 
such  impersonation  was  the  Fortune  of  Antioch.155  When 
this  flourishing  young  city,  founded  in  302  B.  C.  by  Seleucus 
I,  the  general  of  Alexander,  looked  about  for  a  sculptor  to 
execute  a  statue  for  the  city,  it  picked  Eutychides,  the  most 
consummate  artist  of  the  time.  He  not  only  made  a  statue 
highly  esteemed  by  the  natives,  but  also  designed  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  create  an  epoch  in  art.  The  fashion  set  by 
Antioch  became  popular  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  age 
not  only  in  Syria  but  as  far  away  as  the  Partho-Greek  empire 
on  the  Tigris.156  The  popularity  of  the  Antioch  statue  is 
attested  by  the  numerous  copies,157  the  best  of  which  is  a 
marble  in  Budapest,  a  closer  copy  of  the  original  than  the 
well-known  marble  statue  in  the  Vatican.158  The  goddess  sits 

161  N.  E.  XXXVI,  34.  Here,  since  the  figure  is  of  marble  and  his 
other  statues  are  of  bronze,  we  ought  rather  to  assign  it  to  one  of 
the  many  other  marble  workers  by  this  name.  Cf.  Loewy,  I.  G.  B. 
Nos.  143,  244-249;  Homolle,  B.  C.  H.  XVIII,  1894,  p.  336;  Roussel, 
B.  C.  H.  XXXII,  1908,  p.  409. 

162  Paus.  VI,  2,  7.  Hyde  ( Olympic  Victor  Monuments,  p.  121) 
places  his  victory  between  320-280  B.  C. 

153  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  141. 

164  Ibid.  XXXIV,  78;  Philippus,  Anth.  Pal.  IX,  709.  For  its 
imitation  on  coins  of  Sparta  cf.  Lippold,  Rom.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  1918, 
p.  69. 

156  Paus.  VI,  2,  7;  cf.  Joh.  Malalas,  Chronogr.  XI,  p.  276. 

136  See  the  article  by  P.  Gardner,  J.  E.  S.  IX,  1888,  pp.  75  ff. 

137  Gardner,  l.  c.;  Forster,  Jahrbuch,  XII,  1897,  pp.  148-149;  Lip¬ 
pold,  Rom.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  1918,  pp.  64  ff. 

158  Copy  in  Budapest,  Arndt-Bruckmann,  No.  610;  copy  in  the 
Vatican,  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  154;  Helbig,  Fiihrer,  I3,  No.  362; 
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high  on  a  rock  in  graceful  and  dignified  pose  with  varied  flow 
of  drapery,  suggesting  by  her  pose  and  attributes  the  beautiful 
geographical  position  of  Antioch  nestling,  well-fortified,  on 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Orontes. 

Several  Hellenistic  works  have  been  attributed  to  Euty- 
chides.  So  Graef  159  suggests  him  as  author  of  the  portrait 
head  of  an  old  man  in  the  Vatican160  which  he  identifies  as 
that  of  Antiochus  Soter.  The  Victory  of  Samothrace  in  the 
Louvre,  which,  according  to  the  traditional  view,  is  dated 
shortly  after  the  victory  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  over 
Ptolemy  at  Cyprus  in  306  B.  C.,161  has  often  been  brought  into 
connection  with  Eutychides.  Finally,  Studniczka 162  would 
recognize  his  hand  as  sculptor  and  painter  in  the  admirable 
work  on  the  so-called  Alexander  sarcophagus  from  Sidon  now 
in  Constantinople. 

Eutychides  is  said  to  have  had  one  pupil,  Cantharus,  son 
of  Alexis  of  Sicyon.163  Two  statues  of  athletes  by  him  stood 
at  Olympia,  that  of  Cratinus  of  Aegira,  and  probably  that  of 
his  trainer,  and  the  statue  of  Alexinicus,  an  Elean,  both 
victors  in  wrestling.164  An  inscription  from  the  base  of  a 
statue  by  him  has  been  found  in  the  staircase  of  a  church 
at  Hagii  Theodori,  a  suburb  of  Thebes.  The  statue  was 
evidently  for  Thoinias,  a  youth,  and  was  erected  by  his 
parents.165 

Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gr.  Sculpt.2,  fig.  128.  In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  a  reduced  bronze  statuette  copy  with  the  proper  attri¬ 
butes  as  on  coins. 

169  Jahrbuch,  XVII,  1902,  p.  80,  PI.  III. 

1,0  Cf.  Helbig,  Fiihrer,  I3,  No.  216. 

161  Cf.  the  numismatic  arguments  of  Newell,  The  Coinages  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  p.  33.  Lawrence,  (J.  H.  S.  XLVI,  1926,  pp. 
213-218)  thinks  that  it  commemorates  a  naval  battle  of  323  B.  C., 
in  the  Hellenic  war  begun  in  that  year. 

162  Jahrbuch,  IX,  1894,  p.  211. 

163  Paus.  VI,  3,  6;  cf.  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXIV,  85.  His  date  is  first 
half  of  the  third  century  B.  C. 

164  Cratinus :  Paus.  VI,  3,  6;  Alexinicus:  Paus.  VI,  17,  7 

165 1.  G.  VII,  2471  (not  in  Loewy). 
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The  last  two  sculptors  known  to  us  from  the  Sicyonian 
school,  Tisicrates  and  his  son  Thoinias,  seem  to  have  found 
their  clients  at  Thebes,  Tanagra  and  Oropus.  Ancient  litera¬ 
ture  tells  us  little  of  Tisicrates  except  that  as  a  pupil  of 
Euthycrates  he  followed  more  closely  the  style  of  Lysippus 
as  distinguished  from  his  teacher,  and  that  he  made  portraits 
of  Peucestes,  the  comrade  of  Alexander,  of  king  Demetrius, 
of  an  aged  Theban,  and  a  statue  of  a  two-horse  chariot166 
Through  archaeology  we  learn  more  of  him.  From  a  stone 
found  in  Thebes  167  bearing  his  signature  and  an  epigram  we 
know  he  made  the  victor  statue  of  the  pancratiast  Evan- 
critus  168  who  had  won  victories  at  the  Isthmian  and  K'emean 
games.  An  inscription  on  a  base  at  Oropus  169  gives  no  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  statue  it  bore  but  we  learn  nevertheless 
that  the  name  of  his  father  was  Thoinias  and  not  Euthy- 
crates  as  formerly  supposed.  In  1903  the  French  discovered 
a  marble  base  at  the  Ptoion  sanctuary  in  Boeotia  with  an 
epigram  signed  by  Tisicrates  of  Sicyon.  Bizard  170  thinks  it 
bore  a  representation  of  Heracles  and  the  Erymanthian  boar. 
The  base  in  Rome,171  and  another  at  Lake  Albano  172  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Tisicrates  but  not  in  original  inscriptions 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture.  Whether  they  ever 
bore  a  genuine  work  by  Tisicrates,  or  a  copy  of  such,  or  a 
supposed  statue  by  him  can  not  here,  as  in  most  such  cases, 
be  decided. 

Among  the  pupils  of  Tisicrates  were  his  son  Thoinias  and 
the  sculptor  Xenocrates.  The  latter  wrote  treatises  on  sculp- 


160  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  67  and  89.  The  career  of  Tisicrates  is 
placed  by  Brunn  (Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kiinstler,  I,  p.  410)  from  320-284 
B.  C.  Cf.  Earle,  Cl.  Rev.  VI,  1892,  pp.  132  ff. 

167  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  No.  120;  I.  G.  VII,  2470. 

108  Of.  Prenner,  Jahrbuch,  XXXV,  1920,  pp.  72  ff. 

109 Loewy,  op.  tit.  120a  and  appendix,  p.  385;  I.  G.  VII,  267. 

170  B.  C.  H.  XLIV,  1920,  pp.  242  ff. 

171  Loewy,  op.  tit.  No.  493;  C.  I.  L.  VI,  10043. 

172  Loewy,  op.  tit.  No.  478;  C.  1.  G.  Ill,  6172. 
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ture  and  painting  which  were  freely  drawn  on  'by  later  com¬ 
pilers.173  Of  Thoinias  we  have  no  mention  in  literature  and 
other  sources  give  us  no  evidence  about  the  style  of  his  work. 
He  lived  far  into  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  B.  C., 
was  active  in  Sicyon  and  outside  the  Peloponnesus.  We  can 
not  judge  by  the  base  found  at  Tanagra  174  what  statue  stood 
on  it.  Decrees  inscribed  on  the  block  are  clearly  from  a 
period  later  than  Thoinias.  The  base  from  Oropus  175  like¬ 
wise  bears  inscriptions  none  of  which  concern  the  sculptor. 
A  marble  block  at  Oropus,176  bearing  a  dedicatory  inscription 
and  his  signature,  informs  us  that  he  made  the  statue  of 
Heraclitus,  dedicated  by  Diogenes,  his  brother.  The  Hera¬ 
clitus  here  named  was  the  poet  and  friend  of  Callimachus.177 
His  signature  found  at  Delos  178  on  a  base  of  white  marble 
shows  that  he  was  active  there.  More  information  about  him 
can  be  gathered  from  two  inscriptions  found  in  Sicyon.  The 
one  is  on  a  base  on  which  we  can  conclude  there  stood  the 
statue  of  the  athlete  Callistratus.179  The  other  inscription 
restored,  reads  “  The  Sicyonians  dedicated  the  statue  of  king 
Philip,  son  of  king  Demetrius.” 180  The  Philip  named  is 
clearly  Philip  V  who  ruled  221-179  B.  C.181  Prom  this  and 
the  signature  of  Thoinias  we  can  surmise  that  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  execute  this  honorary 
statue  erected  by  the  Sicyonians  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
Macedonian.  Finally,  a  statue  found  at  Sicyon  during  the 
excavation  of  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  in  1887  described 
as  a  “  statue  of  a  youthful  Dionysus,  of  good  workmanship, 

173  See  p.  94  and  n.  3  and  4. 

174  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  No.  121;  I.  G.  VII,  521. 

176  Loewy,  op.  tit.  No.  122a;  I.  G.  VII,  384. 

170 1.  G.  VII,  431  (not  in  Loewy). 

177  Diog.  Laert.  IX,  17;  Anth.  Pal.  VII,  80;  Strabo,  XIV,  656. 
Cf.  Susemihl,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lift.  d.  Alexandrinerzeit,  II,  pp.  534,  79. 

178  Loewy,  op.  tit.  No.  122  and  appendix,  p.  385;  I.  G.  XI,  1088. 

179  Earle,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  No.  2,  pp.  283-284;  I.  G.  IV,  428. 

180  Earle,  Cl.  Rev.  VI,  1892,  p.  133;  I.  G.  IV,  427. 

181  Beloch,  Gr.  Gesoh.  IV,  2  (2nd  ed.),  p.  139. 
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a  product  of  Sicyonian  art,  dated  on  stylistic  grounds  in  the 
third  century  ”  has  been  assigned  to  one  of  the  more  distant 
followers  of  Lysippus,  probably  Thoinias.182 

The  list  of  native  Sicyonian  sculptors  before  Lysippus  is  as 
follows:  Aristocles,  Canachus,  Polyclitus,  Alypus,  Olympus, 
Damocritus,  Patrocles,  Daedalus,  Canachus  the  Younger  and 
Cleon.  After  Lysippus  and  his  brother  Lysistratus,  we  can 
draw  up  the  following  genealogy : 


Lysippus  Lysistratus 


Boedas  Euthycrates  Daitondas  Eutychides 

(son  of  Lysippus)  (son  of  Lysippus)  fl.  01.  CXXI 

fl.  01.  CXXI 


Xenocrates  Tisicrates 

(pupil  of  (son  of 

Euthycrates  or  Thoinias) 

Tisicrates) 

Thoinias 

(son  of  Tisicrates) 
fl.  second  half 
third  century 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  two  who  are  possibly  of  this 
school.  An  inscription  on  a  statue  base  by  a  certain  Canachus, 
who  can  be  neither  the  older  nor  the  younger  sculptor  of  that 
name,  has  been  found  at  Hyettus  in  Boeotia.183  Judging  by 
the  fact  that  Sicyonian  sculptors  were  active  there  and  from 
the  custom  of  perpetuating  the  family  name,  he  is  thought 
to  be  a  Sicyonian.  Also  the  Pythocles  whom  Pausanias  184 
mentions  as  having  dedicated  a  temple  and  statue  of  Apollo 
in  Sicyon,  and  who  is  probably  to  he  identified  with  the 


Cantharus 
(son  of  Alexis 
and  pupil  of 
Eutychides) 


Daippus 
son  of  Lysippus) 
fl.  01.  OXXI 


182  Earle,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  pp.  292-303,  and  PI.  VIII. 

183  Loewy,  oq>.  cit.  No.  153. 

181 II,  7,  9. 
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sculptor  mentioned  by  Pliny  18,5  as  one  of  those  flourishing 
after  01.  156  (156  B.  C.),  may  be  a  Sicyonian.  Finally, 
inscriptions  from  two  bases  found  at  Delphi 186  bearing  the 
Sicyonian  ethnicon  but  no  name  show  that  the  bases  once  bore 
statues  on  them  which  were  the  work  of  one  or  more  Sicyonian 
sculptors. 


185  N.  E.  XXXIV,  51. 

186  Homolle,  B.  G.  H.  XXIII,  1899,  pp.  382-383. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


Sicyonian  Painters  * 

That  potters  and  painters  flourished  at  Sicyon  in  early 
times  is  indicated  by  the  ceramic  ware  known  as  Proto- 
Corinthian.  Its  wide  circulation  in  Greece,  the  Islands,  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Egypt  during  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  in 
the  shape  of  finely  made  and  elegantly  decorated  alabastra 
and  lecythi  so  much  in  vogue  as  perfume  jars  indicates  the 
scope  of  the  activity  of  her  craftsmen  and  manifests  the  skill 
of  these  industrial  artists.* 1 

The  art  of  painting,  the  antiquity  of  whose  beginning  in 
Sicyon  we  find  emphasized 2  in  the  Greek  tradition  preserved 
in  Pliny’s  notes  on  artists  and  their  work,  must  have  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly  in  the  city.  With  the  appearance  of 
Eupompus,3  however,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
artistic  activity  centered  in  Sicyon,  a  real  academy  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  was  conducted  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  teachers 


^Discussions  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting  are  found  in  the 
following:  Wustmann,  Rhein.  Mus.  XXIII,  1868,  pp.  454-479;  Brunn, 
Gesch.  d.  gr.  Eunstler,  II,  pp.  130  ff.;  Klein,  Arch.-Epig.  Mitt,  au s 
Oster.-Ungarn,  XI,  1887,  pp.  193-233;  Ibid.,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunst,  II, 
pp.  308  ff.;  A.  Reinach,  Recueil  Milliet,  pp.  250-267  (the  sources  with 
commentary)  ;  Pfuhl,  Malerei  und  Zeichnung  der  Griechen,  II, 
passim. 

1  On  the  attribution  of  these  vases  to  Sicyon,  see  pp.  34-35. 

2  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  15  (Origin  of  painting).  Of.  XXXVI,  9 
(officinarum  omnium  talium  patria)  ;  XXXV,  127  (diuque  ilia  fuit 
patria  picturae).  Of.  Strabo,  VIII,  p.  382.  With  reference  to  the 
origin  of  painting,  Winter  (Gercke-Norden,  Einl.  in  die  Altertumsw. 
II3,  p.  197)  notes  that  the  method  attributed  to  Telephanes  of  Sicyon 
appears  to  be  that  of  archaic  vase  painting. 

3  That  Eupompus  did  not  “  found  ”  a  school  is  clear  from  Pliny 
(N.  E.  XXXV,  75).  He  brought  about  a  division  of  the  schools  of 
painting. 
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till  Hellenistic  times.  Pamphilus,  the  successor  of  Eupompus 
was  pre-eminently  a  teacher  versed  in  drawing,  mathematics 
and  geometry.  He  instructed  Melanthius  and  Apelles.  Among 
fourth  century  painters  Pausias  won  fame  for  his  work  in 
encaustic.  Technical  treatises  on  their  art  were  written  by 
Melanthius  and  Apelles;  4  Xenocrates  of  the  Sicyonian  school 
of  sculpture  wrote  on  the  development  of  painting,5  and 
Polemo  6  devoted  two  special  treatises  to  the  paintings  in 
Sicyon,  entitled :  Ilepl  r Civ  iv  Xi/cvwn  mvaKcov  and  irepl  rrjs 
TroLKiXyjs  oroas  Trjs  iv  Si/ouaivi. 

As  stated  above,  the  first  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  group 
of  painters  who  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  can  be  called 
a  school  was  Eupompus.  Pliny  says  of  him  that  his  reputation 
was  so  great  that  he  occasioned  a  sub-division  of  the  schools 
of  painting  into  three,  the  Asiatic,  the  Sicyonian  and  the 
Attic,  a  statement  wThich  means  in  the  case  of  Sicyon,  that 
now  its  school  raised  itself  enough  to  he  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Helladic  school.7  The  only  painting  credited 
to  Eupompus,  an  athlete  holding  a  palm  of  victory,8  shows 
it  was  conceived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  fifth  century  Sicy¬ 
onian  school  of  sculpture  and  indicates  that  it  was  made  with 
an  academic  purpose,  like  the  Doryphorus  of  Polyclitus.  It  is 

4  Cited  among  the  authors  quoted  in  Pliny’s  thirty-fifth  book. 

See  Jex-Blake  and  Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny’s  Chapters  on  the 
History  of  Art,  pp.  xvi-xxxvi. 

0  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  Ill,  p.  120  (fr.  14-16).  Pasquali  (Hermes, 
^-kVIlT,  1913,  p.  177,  n.  1)  thinks  the  two  titles  refer  to  the  same 
work. 

Pliny>  N.  H.  XXXV,  7 5.  Klein  ( Arch.-Epigr .  Mitt,  aus  Oster- 
Ungarn,  XI,  1887,  pp.  216  ff.;  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunst,  II,  pp.  316  ff.) 
has  argued  that  many  of  the  painters  of  the  Theban-Attie  school 
(Brunn,  Gesch..  d.  gr.  Kunstler,  II,  pp.  159  ff.),  beginning  with  its 
founder,  Aristides,  were  directly  associated  with  the  Sicyonian 
school  through  the  fourth  century.  This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  accepted  by  anyone.  Cf.  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  724-725,  728;  A 
Reinach,  op.  cit.  I,  280. 

8  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  75. 
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probable  that  the  type  created  by  Eupompus  is  the  one  that 
inspired  the  numerous  examples,  collected  by  Milehhofer,9  of 
a  young  man  holding  a  palm  in  the  left  hand  and  raising  a 
crown  to  his  head  with  ihe  right. 

Contemporary  with  the  early  life  of  Eupompus  lived 
Timanthes  who  successfully  competed  with  Parrhasius  at 
Samos  in  a  pictorial  competition  in  which  the  subject  of 
Parrhasius  was  the  contest  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  for  the 
arms  of  Achilles.10  Whether  Timanthes  was  a  native  of 
Sicyon  or  Cythnia  is  undetermined *  11  but,  however  that  may 
be,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pursued  the  academic  aims  of 
Eupompus  and  the  older  school  of  Sicyonian  sculpture  for 
Pliny  12  praises  his  inventiveness  (ingenium)  more  than  his 
technique  (ars).  In  only  one  painting,  that  of  a  hero,  which 
in  Pliny’s  day  was  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,13  does 
he  appear  to  have  taken  a  theme  then  prevalent  among  his 
Sicyonian  contemporaries. 

A  work  attributed  to  Timanthes  by  a  late  writer  was  the 
painting  in  Ephesus  of  the  murder  of  Palamedes,  which 
stirred  Alexander  the  Great  because  of  the  resemblance  he 
saw  between  the  fate  of  Palamedes  and  his  friend  Aris- 
tonicus.14  As  an  example  of  his  inventiveness  Pliny 15  men- 

9  Arch.  Stud.  Brunn  dargebracht,  1892,  pp.  62  ff.  Cf.  Tarbell,  The 
Palm  of  Victory,  Cl.  Phil.  Ill,  1908,  pp.  264-278;  Furtwangler, 
Masterpieces,  p.  256.  Further  bibliography  in  Pfuhl,  Malerei  und 
Zeichnung  der  Griechen,  II,  p.  698. 

10  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  72. 

11  Eustathius  (II.  p.  1343,  60)  calls  him  a  Sicyonian;  Quintilian 
(Inst.  Orat.  II,  13,  12)  calls  him  a  Cythnian.  Klein  (Arch.-Epigr. 
Mitt,  aus  Oster.-Ungarn,  XI,  1887,  p.  212)  suggests  that  Quintilian 
misread  his  authority,  reading  Kvdvios  for  Se/cuoi'ios.  Reinach  (op. 
cit.  p.  246,  n.  1)  accepts  Quintilian’s  designation;  Pfuhl  (op.  cit.  II, 
p.  696)  calls  him  Sicyonian. 

12  N.  E.  XXXV,  74. 

18  Pliny,  N.  E.  1.  c. 

14  Ptolem.  Hephaes.  in  Phot.  Bibl.  I,  p.  146  (Bekker)  ;  Tzetz.  Chil. 
VIII,  403. 

18  N.  E.  XXXV,  74. 
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tions  his  painting  of  a  sleeping  Cyclops  with  satyrs  at  his 
side  measuring  his  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  The  idea  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  the  time  of  Timan- 
thes  and  to  belong  rather  to  Hellenistic  times  but  we  know 
that  Euripides  in  the  Cyclops  had  already  brought  satyrs  on 
the  stage  with  Polyphemus,  and  on  a  red-figured  vase  from 
the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  satyrs  are  represented  with 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  surprising  the  sleeping  Poly¬ 
phemus.16  Our  best  estimate  of  Timanthes  can  be  formed 
from  his  masterpiece,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  he 
represented  the  maiden  standing  beside  the  altar  on  which 
she  was  to  be  offered  up.17  Ancient  writers  18  praised  him 
highly  for  his  skill  in  exhibiting  the  intensity  of  the  different 
degrees  of  emotion  in  the  countenances  of  the  by-standers 
which  culminated  in  indicating  the  climax  of  grief  in 
Agamemnon,  the  father  of  the  victim,  wTho  was  represented 
wu'th  his  head  veiled  from  view.  Reliable  copies  of  this  have 
come  down  to  us  on  a  relief  from  an  altar  in  Florence  19  and 
on  a  Byzantine  ivory  relief.20  The  well-known  wall-painting 
from  the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet  at  Pompeii,  now  in 
Naples,21  has  long  been  considered  a  copy  but  this  must  rather 
be  considered  as  a  free  adaptation  of  it  as  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  detail  of  Pliny’s  description  of  Timanthes’  painting 
except  in  that  Agamemnon  has  his  head  veiled.  The  mosaic 
from  Ampurias  22  is  an  adaptation  much  further  removed 

10  Robert,  Bild  und  Lied,  p.  35 ;  Sauer,  Roscher,  Lex.  Ill3,  p.  2704, 

fig.  3. 

17  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  73. 

18  Cic.  Orat.  XXII,  74;  Quintil.  Inst.  Orat.  II,  13,  12;  Valer. 
Maxim.  VIII,  11,  Ext.  6;  Eust.  II.  p.  1343,  60. 

10  Amelung,  Rom.  Mitt.  XX,  1905,  p.  307,  fig.  3;  XXII,  1907, 
p.  344;  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  Ill,  fig.  638. 

20  Pfuhl,  op,  cit.  Ill,  fig.  639. 

21  Helbig,  Wandgemdlde,  1304,  1305;  Baumeister,  Denkm.  I,  p.  755 
fig.  807;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii ,3  p.  319,  fig.  156. 

Pijoan,  Hist,  del  Arte,  I,  p.  320,  fig.  484.  Cf.  Heue  Jahrliicher 
XIX,  1907,  PI.  II. 
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from  the  original.  From  the  best  of  these  we  can  to  some 
extent  realize  why  ancient  writers  declare  that  his  works  were 
so  expressive  that  the  spectator  seems  to  see  more  than  is 
actually  there. 

The  superiority  of  the  Sicyonian  training  became  well 
known  through  the  teaching  of  Pamphilus  from  Amphipolis  23 
who  flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  subjects  of  his  works,  varying  from  single  figures  to  large 
moving  compositions,  show  his  versatility,  but  unfortunately 
we  know  them  only  by  the  barest  mention  of  their  names :  24  a 
family  group,  the  victorious  engagement  of  the  Athenians  at 
Phlius,  and  a  picture  of  Odysseus  on  his  raft.  Pliny  is  more 
to  the  point  when  he  relates  that  Pamphilus,  thinking  draw¬ 
ing  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  successfully 
exerted  himself  to  have  it  taught  in  the  schools.26  Moreover  he 
considered  that  education  in  science,  particularly  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  geometry,  was  indispensable  to  artistic  work  and 
that  from  this  alone  could  proceed  a  rational  conception  of 
art.  To  this  end  he  composed  a  treatise  -n-epl  ypacfruEjs  20  in 
which  he  probably  also  treated  of  technique  for  he  painted 
not  only  in  tempera  but  also  in  encaustic,  a  method  in  which 
he  trained  his  pupil  Pausias.  His  studies  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  his  art  must  have  led  to  investigations  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  optics,  chromatics,  proportion  and  perspective,27  hence 
Pliny  calls  him  omnibus  litteris  eruditus.  Pre-eminently  a 
teacher,  he  and  his  pupils  strove  for  such  correctness  in  com¬ 
position,  drawing  and  painting  that  it  won  for  the  school  the 


23  Suidas,  s.  v.  Udfupi.\os. 

24  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  76.  The  Suppliant  Heraclids  of  Pamphilus 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Pint.  v.  382-385)  refer  to  a  play  and  an 
actor  and  the  painting  referred  to  by  the  scholiasts  was  by  Apollo- 
dorus.  Cf.  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kiinstler,  II,  p.  132;  Pfuhl,  op.  cit. 
II,  p.  729  (bottom). 

26  A.  E.  XXXV,  77.  Aristotle  (Pol.  VII,  3)  shows  that  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing  was  becoming  current. 

23  Suidas,  l.  o.  Cf.  Reinach,  Recueil  Milliet,  I,  p.  252,  n.  2. 

27  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  729. 
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name  of  Chrestographia  28  and  a  superiority  that  tempted  the 
Ptolemies  29  to  purchase  Sieyonian  masterpieces  at  enormous 
prices.  A  conception  of  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  his 
instruction  can  be  gathered  from  the  statement  that  a  com¬ 
plete  course  with  him  lasted  twelve  years  and  at  a  fee  of  a 
talent.  The  number  of  his  pupils  is  not  recorded  except  the 
three  most  distinguished:  Melanthius,  Pausias  and  Apelles. 

Melanthius  showed  the  same  bent  toward  investigating  the 
scientific  processes  of  his  art  as  Pamphilus  his  teacher.  They 
are  both  praised  for  their  ratio.30  He  too  wrote  a  treatise  on 
painting 31  and  one  on  symmetry.32  He  excelled  his  con¬ 
temporary;,  Apelles,  in  composition  (dispositio)  and  was  one 
of  the  best  colorists  of  all  the  Greek  painters  but  used  only 
four  colors.33  The  only  painting  of  his  mentioned  is  one  on 
which  his  pupils  and  Apelles  collaborated  with  him.  This 
was  a  portrait  of  Aristratus,  tyrant  of  Sicyon  at  the  time  of 
Philip  II  (382-336  B.  C.),  representing  him  standing  by  a 
chariot  of  victory.  Plutarch,34  quoting  probably  from  Polemo’s 

28  Plut.  Aratus,  XIII,  1.  The  term  Chrestographia  is  often 
explained  as  indicating  the  reaction  in  art  against  the  methods  of 
Zeuxis  and  his  contemporaries.  Klein  (Arch.-Epig.  Mitt,  aus  Oster.- 
Ungarn,  XI,  1887,  pp.  217  ff.)  limits  it  to  mean  paintings  in  the 
encaustic  method.  Six  (Jahrbuch,  XX,  1905,  p.  102;  XXII,  1907, 
p.  4)  thinks  the  term  applies  to  miniature  paintings  and  that  it  was 
with  such  that  Ptolemy  II  decorated  the  royal  tent  at  his  celebrated 
fete.  (Athen.  V,  p.  196  e.)  It  is  only  Pausias,  however,  who  is  said 
to  have  painted  some  miniatures.  Pfuhl  (op.  cit.  II,  pp.  724,  728) 
and  Winter  (Gercke-Norden,  Eml.  in  die  Altertumsw.  II3,  p.  203) 
are  probably  right  in  thinking  that  the  expression  refers  to  their 
adherence  to  fixed  rules,  method,  and  technical  correctness  of  exe¬ 
cution. 

29  Athen.  V,  p.  196  e;  Plut.  Aratus,  XII,  5. 

30  Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  XII,  10,  6. 

31  Diog.  Laert.  IV,  18;  Pliny,  N.  E.  index  auctor.  XXXV. 

sa  Vitruv.  VII,  praef.  14  (Melampus  =  Melanthius) . 

33  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  80  and  50. 

34  Aratus,  XIII.  Pasquali  (Hermes,  XLVIII,  1913,  p.  179,  n.  2) 
thinks  that  this  quotation  from  Polemo  refers  only  to  Apelles. 
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treatise  on  the  Sicyonian  painters,  tells  ns  the  curious  story 
oi  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  Aratus.  Though  Aratus  was  a  good 
judge  of  paintings  and  an  admirer  of  Melanthius,  yet  when  he 
destroyed  all  the  portraits  of  tyrants  in  Sicyon,  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  save  this  one  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
objectionable  figure  of  Aristratus  was  removed  and  a  palm-tree 
painted  in  its  place. 

Pupils  of  Melanthius  are  not  mentioned  probably  because 
of  their  unimportance  as  compared  to  his  contemporary, 
Pausias.35  He  was  a  son  of  Bryes,  who  first  instructed  him ; 
later  he  too  became  a  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  learned  par¬ 
ticularly  the  encaustic  method.36  In  this  the  colors  were 
mixed  with  wax  and  possibly  melted  by  a  rod  of  metal  and 
thus  affixed  to  the  ground.  Because  of  the  more  brilliant, 
transparent  and  deeper  hue  given  by  the  wax,  this  method 
was  as  far  superior  to  the  former  tempera  process  as  the  more 
convenient  oil-painting  of  our  day  is  to  other  methods. 
Although  its  technical  processes  had  for  some  time  been 
known,  Pausias  developed  it  to  such  an  extent  that  Pliny  says 
he  was  primum  in  hoc  genere  nobilem.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  strikingly  inferior  in  painting  with  the  brush  as  we 
learn  from  his  attempt  to  restore  certain  Polygnotan  paint¬ 
ings  at  Thespiae.37  The  encaustic  process,  however,  was  slow ; 
hence  he  preferred  to  paint  small  pictures,  especially  boys  and 
flowers.  But  when  his  rivals  imputed  his  taste  for  small  pic¬ 
tures  to  his  want  of  ability  to  paint  fast,  to  prove  his  ability, 
he  painted  the  picture  of  a  boy  in  a  single  day. 

Affection  for  his  art  and  for  Glycera,  a  garland  weaver  of 
Sicyon,  led  him  to  strive  to  imitate  the  flowers  in  the  garlands 
she  wove  and  earned  for  him  the  earliest  reputation  as  a  flower 


36  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  123-127;  XXI,  4. 

38  For  the  method  see  Bliimner,  Gewerbe  und  Kiinste  bei  den  Gr. 
imd  Rom.  IV,  pp.  442  ff. 

37  These  frescoes  had  probably  been  damaged  when  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans  in  374  B.  C.  The  restoration  by  Pausias 
may  be  placed  after  the  rebuildirfg  of  the  city  in  335  B.  C. 
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painter  which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  art.  He  also 
painted  a  portrait  of  Glycera  herself  seated  with  a  wreath,  a 
picture  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  one  of  the  famous 
paintings  of  antiquity  and  was  called  o-Te^avrjTrXoKo^  (garland 
weaver),  or  cTe^avoT rwAts  (garland  seller).  He  records  that  a 
copy  of  it,  probably  a  replica,  was  sold  to  Lucius  Lucullus  for 
two  talents.  He  had  a  preference  for  flowers,  it  seems,  not 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  especially  adapted  for  small 
pictures,  nor  because  of  his  affection  for  Glycera,  but  because 
the  bright  hues  of  southern  flowers  were  the  best  objects  for 
pictorial  representation  by  the  encaustic  method.  Definite 
instances  of  the  reproduction  of  this  theme  can  not  be  pointed 
out  but  the  flowers  and  garlands  on  a  mosaic  in  the  villa  of 
Hadrian,  probably  copied  from  a  Greek  prototype,  may  indi¬ 
cate  to  some  extent  the  nature  of  his  work.38 

Some  of  his  work  was  done  in  Epidaurus  where  Pausanias  39 
saw  two  of  his  paintings  in  the  Tholus.  The  one  represented 
Methe,  or  personified  Intoxication,  whose  face  was  visible 
through  the  transparent  substance  of  the  goblet  out  of  which 
she  drank.  The  other  was  an  Eros  who  had  laid  aside  his 
bow  and  arrows  and  was  holding  a  lyre  instead.  Ho  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Methe  alone  has  been  found;  she  is  always 
grouped  with  one  or  more  figures.  This  type  of  Eros,  too, 
was  uncommon,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  Pausanias,  and 
must  have  been  a  type  of  Eros  that  marked  the  transition  be¬ 
tween  the  old  type  holding  a  bow  and  arrows  and  a  later  type 
carrying  a  flower,  or  more  often,  a  lyre.40  What  part  of  the 
Tholus  they  at  one  time  adorned  can  not  be  determined  in 
spite  of  considerable  knowledge  about  the  building  itself. 

The  uncovering  of  the  remains  of  this  beautiful  edifice, 
particularly  the  numerous  fragments  of  its  coffered  marble 
ceiling,  has  brought  Pausias’  name  into  closer  relation  with 


88  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  731,  with  fig.  645. 

89  II,  27,  3. 

40  Furtwangler,  Roscher,  Lex.  s.  v.  Eros;  Waser,  Pauly- Wissowa, 
Real.-Enc.  s.  v.  Eros;  Collignon,  s.  v.  Cupido  in  Daremberg-Saglio. 
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its  decoration  than  previously.  Pliny  says  of  Pausias  that 
“he  was  the  first  to  paint  panelled  ceilings  (lacunaria),  nor 
was  it  the  practice  to  decorate  vaulted  roofs  (camaras)  in  this 
way  before  his  day.”  41  Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  pre¬ 
served  the  entire  ceiling  of  the  Tholus,  which  was  partly  wood 
and  partly  marble,  so  we  can  not  reconcile  Pliny’s  vaulted 
roof  with  the  remains,  nor  state  dogmatically  whether  Pausias 
decorated  the  wooden  ceiling,  now  destroyed,  or  the  coffers  of 
the  marble  ceiling  still  partly  preserved.42  Though  we  can 
not  identify  the  material  objects  which  Pausias  embellished, 
yet  if  his  work  was  commensurate  with  that  of  the  extant 
remains  of  the  Tholus,  we  can  realize  what  a  skilful  decorative 
painter  he  must  have  been. 

One  of  his  large  pictures,  later  seen  in  Eome  in  the  Gallery 
of  Pompey,  was  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox.  This  was  striking 
for  its  bold  foreshortening  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade.43 
The  ox  was  represented  in  its  whole  length  in  a  front  and  not 
a  side  view ;  the  figure  of  the  ox  was  painted  in  black  and  the 
attendants  were  placed  in  a  strong  white  light.  Such  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  modelling  of  objects  by  the  gradations  of  a 
single  color  instead  of  using  several  distinct  colors  to  repre¬ 
sent  projecting  and  retreating  parts  was  made  possible  by 

41 N.  E.  XXXV,  124.  Pliny  is  mistaken  in  assigning  priority  in 
this  to  Pausias,  as  is  shown  by  the  painting  in  a  coffer  of  the 
Nereid  Monument  from  Xanthus  which  dates  before  Pausias.  Cf. 
Six,  Jahrluch,  XX,  1905,  pp.  155  ff.,  with  fig.  3. 

42  Six  (l.  c.  p.  162)  thinks  all  his  paintings  were  on  the  marble 
coffers;  Kavvadias  (Berl.  Akad.  1909,  p.  540)  thinks  he  decorated  the 
inner  wooden  ceiling;  Pfuhl  (op.  tit.  II,  p.  732)  assumes  a  vaulted 
wooden  ceiling  and  thinks  Pausias  decorated  both  ceilings.  Pau- 
sanias’  silence  about  the  painted  lacunaria  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  day  such  decoration  was  common. 

48  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  126-127.  A  great  example  of  foreshorten¬ 
ing  is  found,  of  course,  on  the  celebrated  Alexander  mosaic.  Pfuhl, 
op.  cit.  II,  p.  733,  cites  others.  Dr.  Shear  in  A.  J.  A.  XXIX,  1925, 
p.  392,  fig.  9,  shows  a  Roman  mosaic  found  by  him  at  Corinth, 
which  he  thinks  is  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  Pausias. 

10 
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the  technical  advance  made  by  Pausias  in  the  encaustic 
method. 

After  Parrhasius,  side  by  side  with  the  grander  style,  there 
had  developed  a  species  of  painting  devoted  especially  to 
obscene  subjects.  (Pornographia.)  Pausias  seems  to  have 
occupied  himself  with  this,  for  the  unknown  Pausanias  men¬ 
tioned  together  with  Pausias5  pupil  ISTicophanes  and  Aristides 
as  TTopvoypafyoL,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Sicyonian  Pausias.44 
The  extensive  production  and  circulation  of  such  works  are 
evident  from  the  notices  of  contemporary  writers  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Aristotle’s  demand  that  such  objects  be  banished 
from  the  sight  of  youth.45 

But  it  is  their  relation  to  encaustic  painting  that  has 
brought  Pausias  and  the  Sicyonian  school  into  relation  with 
a  recent  discovery,  namely  the  painted  Hellenistic  grave  stelae 
from  Pagasae  in  Thessaly.46  Here  about  two  hundred  marble 
grave  stelae  with  fairly  well-preserved  paintings  have  been 
found,  some  in  perfect  condition,  but  all  of  great  artistic 
excellence  in  variety  and  delicacy  of  coloring  done  by  the 
encaustic  method  and  not  carved  as  were  Attic  grave  reliefs. 
A  grave  monument  of  similar  form  existed  in  Sicyon  in 
Pausanias’s  time  and  he  says  of  it  that  it  was  planned  so  as 
to  suit  the  painting  which  adorned  it.47  How  if  Arvanito- 
poullos,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pagasae  grave  monuments,  is 
right  in  his  contention  that  also  the  other  stelae  seen  by 
Pausanias  in  Sicyon  at  one  time  had  paintings,  but  that  only 
the  Xenodice  stele,  for  sentimental  or  other  reasons,  escaped 

44  Polemo  in  Athen.  XIII,  p.  567  b.  Cf.  Brunn,  op.  cit.  II,  pp. 
152-153;  Pfubl,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  732. 

Pol.  VII,  17,  14.  Cf.  Helbig,  Campanische  Wandmalerei,  pp. 
250-251. 

46  Arvanitoponllos,  ’ApX.  ’E^.  1908,  pp.  1-60,  PI.  1-4.  On  the 
Sicyonian  school  see  especially  pp.  23-31.  Cf.  also  Ibid.  BecraaXiKd. 
Mpr,p.ela.  A  good  popular  article  on  the  Pagasae  stelae  by  Miss 
Walton  is  published  in  Art  and  Arch.  IV,  1916,  pp.  47-53,  with  4 
illustrations.  Pfuhl  discusses  them  briefly,  op.  cit.  II  pp  901-903 

47  Paus.  II,  7,  3. 
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being  taken  by  the  Romans  in  58  B.  C.,48  it  accounts  for  the 
presence  in  Sicyon  of  this  one  monument  which  Pausanias 
thought  unique,  and  it  establishes  a  connection  between  the 
Sicyonian  school  of  encaustic  painting  and  some  of  the 
Pagasae  stelae.  Moreover,  epigraphic  evidence  from  con¬ 
temporary  inscriptions  at  both  places,  in  the  opinion  of 
Arvanitopoullos,  confirms  the  belief  that  Sicyonian  painters 
were  active  in  Pagasae.49  The  characteristic  7 r  from  a  late 
third  century  work  appears  frequently  on  the  Pagasaean 
monuments.  Yet  to  attribute  this  work  to  Sicyonian,  Attic 
or  Ionic  schools  does  not  seem  to  have  found  favor  among 
scholars.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  we  know  of  no  such 
division  of  schools  of  encaustic  painting,  and  that  the  epi¬ 
graphic  evidence  is  not  conclusive  for  the  peculiar  form  of  7r 
occurs  in  inscriptions  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.50  About  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  for  the 
present  is  to  regard  them  as  made  by  local  artists  at  Pagasae 
under  the  influence  of  Attic  grave  and  votive  reliefs  from 
the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  as  far  as  theme  and  spirit  are 
concerned.  But  in  the  matter  of  encaustic  painting  there 
was  perhaps  some  influence  from  the  Sicyonian  school,  and 
even  in  the  theme  of  death  in  child-birth,  as  on  the  Xenodice 
stele  at  Sicyon,  there  is  a  parallel  at  Pagasae.51 

Among  those  who  were  pupils  of  Pausias  Pliny  mentions 
two,  Aristolaus  and  Xicophanes.  Aristolaus  was  his  son  and, 
as  distinguished  from  his  father,  he  painted  in  the  severe 
style.52  If  the  occasion  for  his  painting  of  Epaminondas  and 
others  is  rightly  determined,  he  was  active  between  338-335 
B.  C.  A  mere  list  of  his  work  is  given  by  Pliny :  Epami- 


48  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  127.  Cf.  p.  91. 

43  At  Sicyon,  cf.  Earle,  Cl.  Rev.  VI,  1892,  p.  133;  at  Pagasae, 
QetrcraXiKa  M rrifjiela,  Nos.  10,  34,  45,  73,  77  and  others. 

60  Roden waldt,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXXV,  1910,  p.  137,  and  n.  3.  Cf. 
Larfeld,  Woch.  f.  El.  Phil.  XXVII,  1910,  p.  1053;  Miss  Walton,  l.  0. 

61  ’Apx.  ’E0.,  1908,  PI.  I.  Cf.  Paus.  II,  7,  3. 

62  N.  E.  XXXV,  137. 
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nondas,  Pericles,  Media,  Yalor,  Theseus,  a  personification  of 
the  people  of  Athens  and  a  sacrifice  of  oxen.  Some  interpret 
this  to  mean  he  painted  separate  portraits,  others  consider  it 
to  be  a  group.  Eeinach  63  thinks  it  was  an  allegorical  paint¬ 
ing  of  two  groups  of  three  figures  each.  Klein  54  and  Six  66 
may  be  right  in  thinking  that  it  was  one  work  with  a  his¬ 
torical  subject.  Media  personified  Persia  and  the  Medes,  the 
enemy  of  Greece;  Theseus,  Demos  and  Valor  symbolized 
Hellas  freed  by  Athens ;  Pericles  and  Epaminondas  embodied 
the  idea  of  the  states  of  Athens  and  Thebes.  The  occasion 
for  it,  as  Eeinach  also  thinks,  was  when  Athens  and  Thebes 
formed  an  alliance  in  338  B.  C.  to  withstand  Philip  of 
Macedonia. 

Nicophanes  appears  from  the  way  he  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny 
to  have  painted  both  in  encaustic  and  with  the  brush.  Artists 
could  appreciate  his  industry  but  they  found  fault  with  the 
harshness  of  his  coloring  and  his  lavish  use  of  yellow  ochre.56 
The  criticism  may  be  due  to  an  excessive  play  of  unbroken 
light  in  his  paintings  or  his  failure  to  use  the  soft  glazings 
of  Apelles.57  In  another  passage  his  work  is  spoken  of  as 
being  pleasing  and  precise  but  lacking  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  that  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles.58  This  shortcoming 
we  could  expect  of  one  reckoned  among  the  iropvoypd^oi 59 
who  painted  aKoAdovons  opuXias  yvmiKdiv  tt pos  dv8 pas.60  Two 
of  his  paintings  are  mentioned:  Asclepius  with  his  four 
daughters,  and  Indolence  (okvos).61  The  Asclepius  was  evi- 

53  Recueil  Milliet,  I,  p.  264,  n.  1. 

6i  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunst,  II,  pp.  315-316.  He  does  not  think  the 
sacrifice  of  oxen  was  represented  in  this  painting,  however. 

65  Jahrbuch,  XX,  1905,  p.  163. 

66  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  137. 

67  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  733. 

68  Pliny,  N.  E.,  XXXV,  111. 

69  Polemo  in  Athen.  XIII,  p.  567  b. 

00  Plut.  De  aud.  poet.  3.  Most  critics  read  ~Nu<o<t>dvgs  instead  of 
Xaipecpdi/ys. 

61  The  text  is  not  clear  whether  these  are  works  of  Nicophanes  or 
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dently  a  votive  picture  dedicated  for  a  recovery,  a  theme  we 
know  from  votive  reliefs 62  found  in  Athens  and  elsewhere. 
In  his  painting  of  Indolence  twisting  a  rope  at  which  an  ass 
was  gnawing,  a  theme  previously  represented  in  the  Delphian 
Lesche  by  Polygnotus,63  he  was  probably  giving  expression  to 
the  idea  of  the  fruitlessness  of  misdirected  energy  and  labor. 
A  variation  of  this  subject  is  preserved  on  a  relief  in  the 
Vatican.64 

There  are  a  few  other  Sicyonian  painters  whose  activity 
can  be  placed  in  the  late  fourth  century  and,  though  they  do 
not  stand  out  with  any  marked  individuality,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  were  independent  of  the  influence  of  a 
school  of  such  a  distinct  character.  Among  these  painters 
was  Socrates,85  probably  a  pupil  of  Pausias.  We  are  told  that 
his  style  pleased  everybody  in  contrast  to  that  of  JSTicophanes 
which  pleased  only  the  critics.  Diogenes  Laertius  66  mentions 
Thales,  a  Sicyonian  painter  of  great  genius  (/aeyaAo^vys),  on 
the  authority  of  Duris.  Whether  or  not  he  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  modeller  placed  by  a  late  Byzantine 
writer  67  on  the  level  with  Phidias  and  Apelles  we  have  not 
the  means  of  deciding.  Eutychides,  the  pupil  of  Lysippus, 
has  already  been  spoken  of  in  the  chapter  on  sculpture.  As 
a  painter  we  are  told  only  that  he  painted  a  two-horse 
chariot  driven  by  Victory.68  We  may  note  that  it  is  con- 


Soerates.  Kalkmann  ( Quellen  der  Kunstgeschichte  des  Plinius,  p. 
127)  and  Pfuhl  (op.  cit.  II,  p.  733)  interpret  it  as  meaning  paint¬ 
ings  by  Nicophanes. 

62  Friederichs-Wolters,  Gipsabgdsse,  Nos.  1148,  1150. 

63  Paus.  X,  29,  1.  Cf.  Frazer,  Paus.  V,  p.  378,  for  interpretations 
of  the  subject. 

6i  Helbig,  Fuhrer,  I3,  No.  359;  Roscher,  Lex.  Ill,  pp.  822  if.,  figs. 
1  a  and  b;  Bamneister,  Denkmdler,  III,  p.  1925,  fig.  2041. 

85  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  137. 

69  I,  38. 

67  Theod.  Hyrtak.  ap.  Anecd.  gr.  Boissonade ,  I,  264. 

63  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  141.  Reinach  thinks  it  probable  that  this 
was  for  Syracuse,  as  coins  of  288-79  B.  C.  have  it,  Recueil  Milliet, 
I,  p.  266,  n.  1. 
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jectured  by  Studniczka  69  that  the  so-called  Alexander  sar¬ 
cophagus  is  a  product  of  his.  Lippold  70  has  more  recently 
put  forward  the  contention  on  stylistic  grounds  that  a  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  House  of  the  Yettii  is  a  copy  from  an  original  by 
Eutychides.  Arcesilas,  son  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates,  is 
mentioned  as  a  third  rate  painter  by  Pliny.71  In  Pausanias  72 
we  have  mention  of  one  Arcesilaus  who  is  generally  identified 
as  the  same  artist.  By  him  there  hung  in  the  precinct  of 
Athena  and  Zeus  in  the  Piraeus  a  painting  of  Leosthenes  and 
his  sons.  Leosthenes  fell  while  besieging  the  Macedonians 
at  Lamia  in  323  B.  C.73 

In  Hellenistic  times,  especially  from  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  several  generations  of  painters  were  active  in 
Sicyon.  They  probably  constituted  a  school  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Nealces  which  had,  at  least  outwardly,  a  connection 
with  the  fourth  century  school.74  The  dates  for  their  activity 
can  not  be  given  with  certainty  and  even  the  identity  of  some 
is  uncertain.  However,  an  incentive  was  given  to  artists  by 
the  increased  political  importance  which  the  city  won  through 
the  initiative  of  Aratus  who  restored  democratic  government 
in  the  city  and  made  it  an  influential  member  of  the  Achaean 
League.  Plutarch,76  in  his  life  of  Aratus,  tells  us  that  he 
had  a  taste  for  art,  that  he  collected  a  number  of  works  of 
Sicyonian  masters  for  Ptolemy  III  and  that  this  service 
later  won  for  him  a  favorable  reception  at  the  court  of  the 
Egyptian. 

Among  the  painters  associated  with  the  activities  of  Aratus 
were  Timanthes,  Mnasitheus,  Leontiscus  and  Healces.  The 


69  Jahrluch,  IX,  1894,  p.  211. 

70  Rom.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  1918,  pp.  70-71,  with  fig.  3.  Pfuhl  (op. 
cit.  II,  p.  734)  is  inclined  to  doubt  it. 

71  N.  E.  XXXV,  146. 

72 1,  1,  3. 

73  Diod.  XVIII,  13. 

74  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  807;  812-815. 

76  Aratus,  XII,  5,  and  XIII. 
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Timanthes  76  who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  Ptolemy 
when  he  secured  money  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  is  probably  the  painter  whom  Plutarch  77  names  a 
little  later.  He  portrayed  Aratus’  repulse  of  the  Aetolians 
at  Pellene  when  he  checked  their  invasion  of  the  Peloponnese 
in  235  B.  C.  Mnasitheus,  mentioned  by  Pliny 78  only  in 
passing  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  friend  of  Aratus 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  79  who  helped  him  in  the  liberation 
of  Sicyon.  Leontiscus  painted  Aratus  as  a  victor  with  a 
trophy,  and  a  woman  playing  the  cithara.80 

Nealces,  it  seems,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  school.  Refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made  (p.  133)  to  the  story  that  when 
Aratus  destroyed  the  paintings  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  he 
yielded  in  so  far  to  Nealces’  pleading  that  he  partly  preserved 
the  painting  of  Aristratus,  done  by  Melanthius.  Nealces  is 
said  to  have  had  two  pupils,  Anaxandra,81  his  daughter,  and 
Erigonus,82  his  color-grinder,  who  rose  to  the  profession  of 
his  master.  He,  in  turn,  had  a  pupil  Pasias,  whose  brother, 
Aigenetes,  was  also  a  painter.83  Probably  also  through  the 
medium  of  Aratus,  Nealces  came  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  as 
we  learn  that  he  painted  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians  on  the  Nile,  in  which  he  rather 


70  Plut.  Aratus,  XII,  3. 

77  Aratus,  XXXII,  3. 

78  N.  E.  XXXV,  146. 

79  Aratus,  VII,  4.  6. 

80  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  141.  Sellers  (Pliny,  l.  c.)  doubts  the  iden¬ 
tification  with  the  Sicyonian  Aratus,  but  see  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  pp. 
814-815  j  Reinach,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  397,  n.  6. 

81  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  IV,  124  (p.  620,  Potter).  She  is  probably 
to  be  identified  with  the  Anaxander  of  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  146. 
So  Brunn,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  291.  The  same  passage  in  Pliny  mentions 
a  Sicyonian  painter,  Xenon,  a  pupil  of  a  certain  Neoclis.  Miss 
Sellers  identifies  this  Neoclis  with  Nealces.  Brunn  (op.  cit.  II, 
p.  292)  and  Reinach  (op.  cit.  I,  p.  397,  n.  8)  are  inclined  to  do  the 
same.  Pfuhl  (op.  cit.  II,  p.  814)  doubts  it. 

82  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  145.  83  Pliny,  l.  c. 
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naively  put  in  a  crocodile  lying  in  wait  for  an  ass.84  Of  Ms 
Venus  mentioned  by  Pliny  85  we  have  no  information.  His 
painting  of  the  groom  coaxing  a  race-horse 86  is  a  theme 
familiar  from  sculpture,  especially  the  west  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  A  characteristic  of  his  painting  was  that  he 
painted  objects  on  a  small  scale,  but  not  necessarily  small 
pictures.87 

The  artistic  genealogy  of  the  late  fifth  and  fourth  century 
school  is  shown  below.88 

Timanthes  ( fl.  middle  fifth  century) 
(Sicyonian  or  Cythnian) 
Eupompus  (fl.  end  of  fifth  century) 

Bryes  Pamphilus  (from  Amphipolis) 

 |  j 
Pausias  Melanthius  Apelles  of  Colophon 

Thales  Eutychides  Arcesilas 

Aristolaus  Nicophanes  Socrates 

The  school  which  flourished  in  Hellenistic  times  includes: 
Timanthes,  Mnasitheus,  Leontiscus,  ISTealces  with  his  pupils 
Anaxandra,  Erigonus  and  probably  Xenon,  and  Erigonus’ 
pupil  Pasias  and  the  latter’s  brother,  Aiginetes. 

Shortly  after  303  B.  C.  a  picture  gallery  had  been  built,  no 


81  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  142.  Mfinzer  ( Hermes ,  XXX,  1895,  p.  532, 
n.  2)  fixes  the  occasion  for  this  picture  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  and  thereby  the  date  of  the  artist.  Pfuhl  (op.  cit.  II, 
pp.  813-814)  and  Eeinach  (op.  cit.  I,  p.  395,  n.  6)  hold  that  as  a  friend 
of  Aratus  he  belongs  to  the  third  century.  So  also  Brunn,  op.  cit. 
II,  p.  290. 

86  N.  E.  1.  c. 

86  Pliny  N.  E.  XXXV,  104.  The  anecdote  is  referred  to  but 
Nealces’  name  is  not  given  in  Plut.  Be  Fort.  IV;  Dio  Chrys.  Orat. 
63,  4;  Valer.  Max.  VIII,  11,  ext.  7;  Sextus  Empiricus,  Pyrrh. 
Eypoth.  I,  28. 

87  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  813-814. 

88  See  also  Jex-Blake  and  Sellers,  op.  cit.  facing  p.  118;  Eeinach, 
op.  cit.  I,  p.  267 ;  Pfuhl,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  725. 
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doubt  to  contain  the  works  of  Sicyonian  masters.  A  century 
or  so  later  the  antiquarian  Polemo  wrote  his  description  of 
these  in  a  separate  treatise.89  In  58  B.  C.,  according  to 
Pliny,90  the  paintings  were  sold  to  liquidate  the  public  debt 
and  were  brought  to  Rome.  By  the  time  of  Pausanias  even 
the  picture  gallery  must  have  lost  its  importance  since  he  does 
not  mention  it. 


89  Polemo,  fr.  14-16  (Miiller,  F.  H.  G.  Ill,  p.  120).  Cf.  also  p.  12S 
and  n.  6  of  this  chapter.  Polemo’s  work  was  probably  composed 
before  177/6  B.  C.,  when  he  became  proxenus  at  Delphi.  Ditt.  Syll. 
II3,  585,  1.  266. 

60  N.  H.  XXXV,  127.  See  also  p.  91. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  Sicyonian  Treasuries  at  Olympia  and  Delphi 
The  Treasury  at  Olympic t 

On  the  terrace  north  of  the  sacred  altis  at  Olympia,  over¬ 
hung  by  Mount  Cronius,  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  row  of 
treasuries  between  the  Exedra  of  Herodes  Atticus  and  the 
Stadium,  the  Sicyonian  being  the  most  westerly  of  the  group. 
Pausanias  1  describes  it,  in  part,  as  follows :  “  There  is  a 
terrace  made  of  conglomerate  stone  in  the  Altis  to  the  north 
of  the  Heraeum,  and  at  the  back  of  it  extends  Mount  Cronius. 
On  this  terrace  are  the  treasuries,  just  as  at  Delphi  some  of 
the  Greeks  have  made  treasuries  for  Apollo.  At  Olympia  there 
is  a  treasury  called  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians,  an  offering 
of  Myron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  Myron  built  it  after  he  had 
gained  a  victory  in  the  chariot  race  in  the  thirty-third 
Olympiad.  In  the  treasury  he  made  two  chambers,  one  in 
the  Doric,  the  other  in  the  Ionic  style.  I  saw  that  they  were 
made  of  bronze,  but  whether  the  bronze  is  Tartessian  bronze, 
as  the  Eleans  say,  I  do  not  know.  ...  On  the  lesser  of  the 
chambers  at  Olympia  there  are  inscriptions,  mentioning  that 
the  weight  of  the  bronze  is  five  hundred  talents,  and  that  the 
treasury  was  dedicated  by  Myron  and  the  people  of  Sicyon.” 

Though  the  treasury  has  been  much  destroyed,  excavators 
have  revealed  nearly  the  whole  foundation  and  recovered  so 
much  of  the  widely  scattered  architectural  members  of  the 
superstructure  that  they  can  restore  with  considerable  cer¬ 
tainty  the  whole  building.2  The  form  of  the  foundation 


1  Paus.  VI,  19,  Iff.  (tr.  Frazer). 

2  For  plan  see  Dorpfeld,  Olympia,  Ergebnisse,  Tafelband  I,  PI. 
xxvii-xxx;  Dyer,  J.  H.  S.  XXVI,  1906,  pp.  76-83,  with  figs.  13,  14. 
The  treasury  is  described  by  the  following:  Dorpfeld,  Olympia, 
Ergebnisse,  Textband  II,  pp.  41  ff . ;  Ausgrabungen,  IV,  pp.  35-37, 
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shows  that  the  building  had  a  pronaos,  and  the  difference 
in  the  structure  of  the  foundation  walls  shows  it  was  built 
as  a  templum  in  antis.3  It  faces  south  and  stands  on  a 
foundation  12.80  x  7.31  meters.  Footings  for  the  foundation 
on  the  south  side  were  of  rubble,  pebbles,  chips  of  poros  blocks 
and  breccia  and  sherds  of  archaic  terra-cotta  roof  tiling  pos¬ 
sibly  from  an  earlier  treasury.  The  foundation  proper  con¬ 
sisted  of  small  stones  bonded  with  clay  mortar  and  blocks  of 
local  poros  or  sandstone  from  Sicyon.4  The  northern  half 
of  the  cella  floor  is  paved  with  stone  slabs  lying  on  two 
foundation  courses.  This  heavy  foundation  was  evidently 
prepared  to  support  the  great  weight  of  the  thalamoi,  the 
lesser  of  which  weighed  500  talents.  On  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  foundation  is  a  broadening  out  whose  meaning  is  not 
clear  but  it  may  have  served  as  an  altar  connected  with  the 
treasury.  The  blocks  of  the  upper  structure,  clamped  together 

with  , - 1  shaped  clamps  of  which  there  were  none  in 

the  foundation,  consisted  of  a  fine-grained,  yellowish-red 
sandstone,  used  in  the  construction  of  no  other  building  at 
Olympia.  This  fact  made  possible  the  recognition  of  many 
of  the  original  blocks  of  the  treasury,  some  with  masons’ 
marks  in  the  Sicyonian  alphabet,5  found  scattered  up  and 
down  the  altis.  Since  this  kind  of  stone  is  unique  in 
Olympia,  Dorpfeld  and  Dyer  agree  that  all  the  blocks  were 
quarried  and  fashioned  at  Sicyon  and  brought  around  by  sea 
ready  to  be  put  together  at  Olympia.6 

Of  the  superstructure  many  of  the  blocks  have  been  found, 


with  PI.  xxxiii;  Adler,  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXIX,  1881,  p.  66;  Dyer,  l.  c.; 
Gardiner,  History  and  Remains  of  Olympia,  pp.  231-233. 

3  To  the  antae  belonged  the  inscriptions  that  helped  identify  it. 
Cf.  Insch.  von  Olympia,  649,  650. 

4  Dyer,  J.  H.  S.  XXVI,  1906,  p.  78. 

6  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXIX,  1881,  pp.  169-179,  Nos.  395,  396,  397;  Insch. 
vcm-  Olympia,  Nos.  649,  650,  668;  Roehl,  I.  G.  A.,  Add.  pp.  171-173, 
Nos.  27  b,  27  c,  27  d. 

6  Dorpfeld,  Athen.  Mitt.  VIII,  1883,  pp.  67-70;  cf.  Dyer,  l.  c. 

p.  80. 
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including  stones  from  the  architrave,  cornice  and  frieze. 
From  the  pronaos  two  drums  and  a  capital  that  form  a  com¬ 
plete  column  having  a  total  height  of  3.84  meters  were  found. 
A  slight  entasis  seems  visible  in  the  column,  and  the  echinus 
of  the  capital  is  similar  to  that  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia.  A  Doric  frieze  of  triglyphs  and  metopes  ran  all 
around  the  building;  twenty-nine  of  the  original  thirty-six 
blocks  have  been  found.  The  gables  were  unsculptured.  The 
roof  was  of  marble  tiles.  Traces  of  blue  paint  were  visible 
on  some  of  the  triglyphs,  and  red  and  blue  on  the  top  of  the 
inside  walls  both  of  vestibule  and  cella  prove  it  had  a  fretted 
frieze,  ending,  where  it  touched  the  ceiling,  with  a  Doric 
cyma.7 

Pausanias  says  that  he  saw  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians 
and  that  it  was  an  offering  of  Myron,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  who 
built  it  after  he  had  won  a  victory  in  the  chariot  race  in  the 
thirty-third  Olympiad  (648  B.  C.).  On  the  lesser  of  the  two 
thalamoi  was  an  inscription  mentioning  its  weight  and  that 
it  was  a  dedication  of  Myron  and  the  Sicyonians.8  A  seventh 
century  date  for  the  structure  under  consideration  is  pre¬ 
cluded  both  by  its  architectural  style  and  the  inscriptions. 
Pausanias’  mistake  may  have  arisen  by  inferring  from  the 
inscription  on  the  bronze  thalamos  of  Myron  that  the  build¬ 
ing  he  saw  was  itself  built  by  Myron  while  in  reality  it  was 
built  over  a  century  and  a  half  later.  Probably  the  thalamoi 
originally  stood  in  some  other  building,  possibly  in  an  older 
building  on  the  same  site.  The  architectural  style  agrees  so 
closely  with  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  that  Dorpfeld 
was  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
but  from  a  slight  technical  indication,  a  small  astragal 
moulding  along  the  top  of  the  frieze,  which  occurs  both  in 
this  treasury  and  the  Parthenon,  it  was  thought  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Parthenon  and  therefore  he  would  date  it  in 


7  Dorpfeld,  Olympia,  Ergehnisse,  Textband  II,  pp.  41-42;  Tafel- 
band,  I,  PI.  xxvii-xxviii ;  Gardiner,  op.  cit.  fig.  75. 

8  Paus.  VI,  19,  2.  4. 
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the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century.9  Dyer  has  recently 
re-examined  the  remains  in  detail  and  finds  numerous  archaic 
architectural  details  showing  that  it  antedates  the  Parthenon. 
The  earlier  date  is  borne  out  by  the  inscriptions  also.  The 
letters  on  the  block  from  one  of  the  antae  10  as  well  as  the 
masons’  marks  11  are  those  of  the  Sicyonian  alphabet  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century.12  Hence  he  convincingly  rea¬ 
sons  that  this  treasury  was  erected  in  the  decade  between 
480-470  B.  C. 

Among  the  dedications  in  the  treasury  beside  the  thalamoi 
seen  by  Pausanias 13  were  three  quoits  used  in  the  pen- 
tathlum,14  a  bronze-plated  shield  with  helmet  and  greaves, 
an  offering  to  Zeus  by  the  Myanians,15  the  sword  of  Pelops 
with  a  golden  hilt,  the  ivory  horn  of  Amalthea  bearing  an 
inscription  in  old  Attic  letters,16  the  latter  an  offering  of 
Miltiades  the  first  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,  and  a  boxwood 
image  of  Apollo  by  Patrocles  of  Crotona,  son  of  Catillus,  a 
dedication  by  the  Locrians.17  A  possible  dedication  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pausanias  is  a  four-sided  bronze  spear-head  found 


9  Dorpfeld,  l.  c.  p.  43. 

10  Insch.  von  Olympia,  No.  649. 

11  Ibid.,  No.  668. 

12  Boberts,  Intr.  to  Or.  Epigraphy,  pp.  127,  136.  Cf.  Dyer,  l.  c., 
p.  80,  n.  110. 

13  VI,  19,  4ff. 

14  On  diskoi  cf.  Gardiner,  Greek  Athletic  Sports  and  Festivals,  p. 
318;  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor  Monuments  and  Greek  Athletic  Art, 

p.  22. 

15  Probably  wood  or  leather  shield  plated  with  bronze.  Cf.  Herod. 
IV,  200;  Aristop.  Vesp.  18;  Bliimner,  Gewerhe  und  Kiinste  hei  den 
Gr.  und  Rom.  IV,  p.  338. 

16  Letters  of  the  old  Attic  alphabet  officially  abolished  in  the 
archonship  of  Eucleides  403/2  B.  C.  Cf.  Kirchhoff,  Studien  eur 
Gesch.  d.  gr.  Alphabets 4,  pp.  92  ff. 

17  This  Patrocles  is  otherwise  unknown.  Botticher,  Olympia ?,  p. 
223,  would  identify  him  with  the  Sicyonian  Patrocles  in  Paus.  VI, 
3,  4,  and  X,  9,  10;  not  so  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kimstler,  I,  pp. 
277  ff. 
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near  the  Byzantine  wall  which  is  assumed  to  have  been  part 
of  booty  dedicated  by  the  Sicyonians.18  Another  dedication 
which  evidently  stood  or  hung  somewhere  in  the  pronaos  is 
known  from  its  accompanying  dedicatory  inscription,19  though 
nothing  remains  to  give  us  a  clue  to  its  nature.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  made  that  it  was  a  dedication  by  Cypselus  but 
circumstances  do  not  allow  this.20  Next  to  the  bronze  spear¬ 
head  in  point  of  age  is  what  now  remains  as  an  inscribed 
bronze  strap.21  Purgold  22  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been 
part  of  the  dedication  by  Myron  seen  by  Pausanias. 

The  inscriptions  found  in  connection  with  the  treasury  are 
important  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  Sicyonian  alphabet 
and  its  development  and  show  how  it  differs  from  the  Corin¬ 
thian  to  which  it  is  closely  related.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century  X  is  used  for  epsilon.  £  for  beta,  iota  was  a  simple, 
vertical  line,  for  sigma  A,  or  the  first  of  which  was 
found  on  the  spearhead  inscription.23 

Of  the  history  of  the  building  we  have  little  information 
beyond  the  knowledge  that  it  survived  till  Byzantine  times. 
Holes  cut  in  the  triglyphs  show  that  in  late  Roman  days  an 
“  aulon  ”  was  built  on  the  east  side.  The  Byzantines  spared  it 
at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  their  big  fortress  (ca.  465-470 


18  Cf.  Kirchhoff,  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXVI,  1878,  p.  140,  No.  181,  PI. 
xviii,  4;  corrected  facsimile  by  Purgold,  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXIX,  1881, 
p.  169,  No.  395;  Roehl,  I.  G.  A.  p.  5,  No.  17;  Add.  p.  171,  No.  27  a. 
(Earle  in  A.  J.  A.  IV,  1888,  p.  429,  wrongly  states  that  they  are  two 
different  inscriptions)  ;  Roehl,  Imagines3,  p.  49,  No.  3. 

18  Purgold,  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXIX,  1881,  p.  171,  No.  396;  Roehl, 
I.  G.  A.  p.  173,  No.  27  d;  Imagines 3,  p.  50,  No.  7;  Insch.  von 
Olympia,  No.  650. 

20  Roehl  in  I.  G.  A.  p.  173,  No.  27  d.  For  objections  cf.  Insch.  von 
Olympia,  No.  650. 

21  Kirchhoff,  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXVII,  1879,  p.  162,  No.  315;  Roehl, 
I.  G.  A.  p.  13,  No.  21;  Imagines3,  p.  49,  No.  1;  Roberts,  Intr.  to  Gr. 
Epigr.  I,  p.  126,  No.  94. 

22  Arch.  Zeit.  XXXIX,  1881,  p.  179. 

23  Roberts,  op.  cit.  p.  136;  cf.  Dyer,  J.  H.  S.  XXVI,  1906,  p.  80, 

n,  110. 
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A.  D.),  for  no  stones  from  the  treasury  were  found  in  that 
wall.  Much  of  the  superstructure  disappeared  earlier,  ap¬ 
parently  on  the  erection  of  the  Byzantine  church  (426  A.  D.), 
foi  many  of  the  stones  from  the  cella,  antae  and  architrave 
were  found  imbedded  in  the  church  wall.  In  the  sixth  century 
the  foundations  were  buried  under  a  great  landslip  and  this 
accounts  for  its  preservation.24 


The  Treasury  at  Delphi 

The  Sicyonian  treasury  was  in  ancient  times  the  first 
structure  of  its  kind  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  Delphi 
as  he  advanced  up  the  Sacred  Way.  On  the  left  hand,  beyond 
the  pair  of  hemicycle  monuments  of  the  Argives  and  the 
lower  Tarentine  offering,  have  been  uncovered  the  ruins  of  a 
little  poros  templum  in  antis.  Because  its  form  and  dimen¬ 
sions  are  those  of  a  treasury  and  because  it  is  the  first  on  the 
Sacred  Way  conforming  to  the  description  of  Pausanias,25 
who  said  that:  “  Next  to  the  dedication  of  the  Tarentines  is 
the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians,”  Homolle  26  identified  it  as 
the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians.  The  only  other  ancient  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  is  by  the  traveler  Polemo  27  who,  on  his  visit  to 
it  in  the  second  century  B.  C.,  saw  in  it  a  gilded  book  with 
an  epic  poem  by  Aristomache  of  Erythrae,  a  poetess  who  won 
two  victories  at  the  Isthmian  games. 

The  treasury  was  built  in  Doric  style,  facing  the  east,  and 
stood  on  a  foundation  measuring  8.43  x  6.35  meters.  In  the 
foundations  can  be  seen  fragments  of  at  least  two  buildings, 
one  circular,  the  other  rectangular.  In  and  about  the  founda¬ 
tions  were  found  a  number  of  archaic,  sculptured  metopes  of 


24  Dorpfeld,  l.  c.  p.  44;  Dyer,  l.  c.  p.  76,  n.  105. 

26  X,  11,  1. 

26  B.  G.  H.  XVIII,  1894,  p.  187;  XX,  1896,  pp.  658  ff.;  Fouilles  de 
Delphes,  IV,  p.  18. 

27  Plut.  Quaest.  Conviv.  V,  2,  p.  675  B  =  Miiller,  F.  E.  G.  Ill, 
p.  123,  fr.  27. 
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tufa  whose  subject  matter  and  state  of  preservation  have 
made  it  difficult  to  determine  their  provenance  and,  as  a 
result,  attempts  at  the  assignment  of  the  remains  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  sculptures  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
Homolle  28  originally  connected  them  all  with  an  early  treas¬ 
ury  of  Doric  style,  dating  the  building,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
reliefs  to  those  of  temples  C  and  P  at  Selinus,  to  a  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Further  excavation 
by  Pomtow  29  in  the  deeper  foundation  added  new  evidence 
regarding  the  original  form  of  the  building.  So  many  of  the 
rounded  members  were  seen  that  he  then  concluded  that  there 
stood  here  originally  a  tholos  of  poros,  a  circular  monument 
dating  from  the  sixth  century,  while  the  treasury  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  dated  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
tholos  was  thought  to  have  stood  on  a  terraced,  circular 
foundation,  6.40  meters  in  diameter,  with  thirteen  columns, 
2.50  meters  high,  without  a  cella  wall,  and  served  perhaps  as 
a  music  hall  and  dated  from  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  Having 
found  in  the  foundation  some  straight  members,  especially 
architrave  blocks  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  curved 
members  but  bevelled  at  the  ends,  he  concluded  that  in  front 
of  the  tholos  stood  a  rectangular  portico  to  which  he  would 
assign  the  archaic  metopes. 

This  restoration  of  the  tholos  with  a  rectangular  portico 
met  with  little  favor,  for  the  blocks  are  too  numerous  for  a 
prodomos  and  to  add  that  to  a  round  structure  would  be  use¬ 
less  in  a  building  which  was  entirely  open  and  accessible 
from  all  sides.30  The  argument  for  it  was  conclusively  refuted 
by  Courby,31  who  showed  that  the  rectangular  pieces  are  too 
unlike  those  of  the  round  building  to  allow  their  use  as  a 


28  B.  C.  E.  XVIII,  1894,  pp.  187-188;  XX,  1896,  p.  658;  Fouilles  de 
Delphes,  IV,  p.  21. 

20  Cf.  Berl.  Phil.  Woch.  XXIV,  1909,  pp.  348  ff.  with  plan,  and 
p.  381;  XXXI,  1911,  pp.  1579  ff.  with  reconstructions. 

30  Cf.  Homolle,  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  IV,  p.  19. 

81  B.  C.  E.  XXXV,  1911,  pp.  132-148. 
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tetrastyle  portico  attached  to  it.  Further,  he  determined  by 
a  careful  measuring  of  the  members  that  the  round  building 
had  had  no  columns  or  carved  metopes  and  referred  the 
sculptured  metopes  to  a  rectangular  building.  The  rec¬ 
tangular  building  has  generally  been  thought  to  date  from 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  due  to  the  sculptured 
metopes  of  archaic  style  thought  to  belong  to  the  treasury. 
This  identification  of  the  sculptures  with  the  treasury  has 
been  objected  to  by  Dinsmoor  32  in  a  recent  study  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  archaeological  remains  at  Delphi  with  the  treasuries 
of  particular  states.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  various  archi¬ 
tectural  members  of  the  rectangular  building  he  concludes 
that  the  treasury  dates  from  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B. 
C.  Archaic  architectural  fragments,  including  a  metope,  all 
of  earlier  date  than  the  building,  were  found  in  the  foundation 
walls  as  filling.  After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  old  Syra¬ 
cusan  foundation  he  concludes  from  the  similarity  of  measure¬ 
ments  that  the  archaic  metopes  and  column  fragments  came 
from  the  oldest  treasury  of  the  Syracusans.  This  was  torn 
down  and  rebuilt  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  413  B.  C.  and  at  the  rebuilding  some  of  the  material  from 
the  earlier  edifice  may  have  been  used  as  filling  under  the 
Sicyonian  treasury  which  was  built  at  the  same  time.  Con¬ 
firmation  or  disproval  of  this  conclusion  must  await  further 
investigation.  The  inscriptions  have  been  said  to  be  in  Del¬ 
phian  characters  and  hence  of  no  use  in  identifying  the  prove¬ 
nance  of  the  metopes.  But  recently  Schwyzer 33  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  on  the  inscription  OP4>A§  which  occurs  on 
one  of  the  metopes,  and  in  his  opinion  the  form  is  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  view  that  the  metopes  are  from  a  sixth  century 
Sicyonian  treasury. 

Portions  of  at  least  a  dozen  sculptured  metopes  remain  out 
of  an  original  number  of  eighteen.  All  are  of  clear  yellow 


32  B.  G.  H.  XXXVI,  1912,  pp.  444  ff.,  467  ff. 

33  Indog er man.  Forschungen,  XXXVIII,  1917-1920,  pp.  161-165. 
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limestone  that  was  easily  worked  and  capable  of  high  polish. 
The  original  size  of  each  was  90  x  55  cm.,  a  proportion  char¬ 
acteristic  of  early  archaism  also  met  with  in  Sicilian  temples. 
Four  of  them  are  fairly  well  preserved  and  represent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scenes :  Europa  on  the  Bull,  The  Calydonian  Boar, 
The  Dioscuri  and  Apharidae  with  the  Plundered  Cattle,  and 
Orpheus  on  Board  the  Argo.34  Of  the  scenes  the  Calydonian 
boar  is  a  good  representation  of  an  animal  in  archaic  Greek 
art.  The  boar  is  charging  with  lowered  head  against  an  invis¬ 
ible  object  on  the  right.  A  thick,  bristling  mane  rises  from 
the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the  hack  and  from  there  it  nar¬ 
rows  toward  the  root  of  the  tail  and  is  edged  by  a  thick  layer 
of  hair.  The  open  eye,  strong  muscling,  and  broad  shoulder 
and  buttocks  give  expression  to  the  terror  and  violence  of  the 
animal,  an  idea  wdiich  is  heightened  by  the  great  size  of  the 
beast,  which  fills  the  whole  slab  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  feeble  little  dog  barking  under  the  monster.  Especially 
expressive  are  the  sinews  of  the  legs,  the  deep  folds  of  hide 
over  the  forelegs,  and  the  modelling  of  the  parts  around  the 
eye.  The  rendering  of  the  body  is  well  done,  suggesting  the 
fleshy  softness  of  the  fat,  greasy  hide  over  a  big,  well-rounded, 
bony  frame.  Eemains  of  black  paint  are  visible  on  the  hair 
and  probably  on  the  eye.  Traces  of  a  painted  inscription  are 
visible  in  the  field  of  the  slab  but  it  is  so  indistinct  that  it  is 
now  illegible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legend  repre¬ 
sented  is  that  of  the  monstrous  boar  sent  by  Artemis  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon. 

Another  represents  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Polydeuces, 
and  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  last  named 
not  represented  in  the  relief.  The  story  is  known  from 
Pindar  35  how  the  four  made  a  raid  on  a  herd  of  oxen  and 
drove  them  away  from  the  highlands  of  Arcadia,  but  after  the 

34  These  reliefs  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  Fouilles  de  Delphes, 
IV,  text,  pp.  22  ff.;  Poulsen,  Delphi,  pp.  76-89;  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Hist,  de  l’  Art,  VIII,  pp.  455-462. 

35  Hem.  X,  112  ff. 
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raid,  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Apharidae,  Castor,  who  was  of 
mortal  blood,  was  slain.  His  brother,  Polydeuces,  son  of  a 
god  and  immortal,  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
besought  Zeus  to  be  permitted  to  give  his  own  life  as  a  ransom 
for  him.  Zeus  so  far  consented  as  to  allow  both  brothers  to 
live  among  the  immortals  every  other  day,  spending  alternate 
days  together  in  Hades.  The  time  of  the  scene  here  repre¬ 
sented  is  the  peaceful  and  victorious  return  before  the  quarrel. 

The  metope  is  badly  mutilated  but  we  can  make  out  three 
sturdy  youths  marching  one  behind  the  other  toward  the 
right ;  a  fourth  followed,  we  know,  as  about  20  cm.  of  the  slab 
are  wanting  on  the  left.  Each  is  advancing  the  left  foot  and 
carries  on  his  left  shoulder  two  short,  well-made  spears,  and 
in  the  lowered  right  hand  two  spears  in  a  horizontal  position. 
The  costume  is  a  chlamys  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  and 
open  on  the  right  side,  leaving  visible  part  of  the  nude  body 
wearing  the  Homeric  waistband.  On  the  feet  are  sandals. 
The  upper  half  of  the  heads  is  wanting,  but  it  was  attired,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged,  with  a  helmet  without  tailpiece  and 
visor.  The  two  in  front  have  heads  in  profile,  the  third  in 
front  view.  On  the  central  figure  can  be  made  out  the  thin 
lips  raised  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  prominent  eye, 
and  the  smooth  cheek  with  sharply  bounded  lower  jaw.  The 
hair  hangs  in  long  pigtails  and  falls  down  over  their  shoulders, 
neck  and  chest.  The  bodies  are  erect  and  express  vigor  of 
movement;  there  is  rhythm  and  cadence  in  their  gait. 

Between  the  men  and  in  front  of  the  foremost  of  them 
stalk,  three  by  three,  the  cattle  which  are  being  driven  off. 
In  each  group  the  foremost  has  its  head  in  full  front,  while 
the  two  hindmost  have  their  heads  in  profile.  The  inside  bulls 
are  larger  to  secure  distinctness,  but  all  move  at  a  pace  equal 
to  that  of  the  men.  The  lowered  heads  of  the  three  next  the 
spectator  butt  against  the  spears  which  the  raiders  hold  in 
their  right  hands  as  a  kind  of  barrier.  The  eyes,  ears  and 
foreheads  of  the  animals  are  truthfully  rendered.  Poulsen  36 


**  Delphi,  p.  88. 
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has  well  called  attention  to  the  difference  of  composition  in 
this  metope  as  compared  to  the  others.  Here  the  sculptor  has 
secured  the  massed  effect  of  a  closely  packed  crowd  by  plac¬ 
ing  in  front  men  dressed  in  heavy,  smooth  garments  whose 
red  surfaces  are  in  picturesque  contrast  with  the  bare  little- 
articulated  legs  finished  off  below  by  large  sandals,  and 
behind  them  the  bulls  with  heads  raised  in  monotonous  profile, 
yet  not  letting  details  detract  from  the  general  expression  of 
the  scene. 

To  form  an  opinion  of  the  date  of  these  sculptures  the 
Selinuntian  reliefs  of  Temple  C,  Perseus  slaying  the  Gorgon, 
Heracles  carrying  off  the  Cercopes,  and  the  Quadriga  come 
to  mind.  We  note  the  artist’s  attempt  at  balance,  the  filling 
of  the  entire  space  of  the  relief,  the  prevalence  of  full  front- 
view,  the  same  representation  of  hair,  and  how  the  same 
attempts  are  made  and  the  same  means  are  employed  to  break 
the  rigidity  of  the  figures.  In  both  the  backgrounds  are  left 
unpainted.  Yet  the  maker  of  the  metopes  from  Delphi  has 
surpassed  in  the  composition  of  his  figures,  has  rendered  his 
figures  in  better  proportions  and  executed  his  modelling  bet¬ 
ter.  Even  the  forms  of  the  Selinuntian  metopes  are  more 
archaic,  as  there  the  figures  are  inserted  between  vertical 
lateral  borders,  while  at  Delphi  they  have  triglyphs  at  the 
ends.  Hence  by  a  comparison  of  style  and  technique  Homolle 
assigns  the  reliefs  from  Delphi  to  the  period  between  570- 
550  B.  C.37 


37  Fouillea  de  Delphes,  IV,  pp.  36-38. 
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The  Cults  of  Sicyon 

From  the  description  of  Pausanias  and  other  literary 
notices,  from  coins  and  works  of  art,  we  have  evidence  that 
many  gods  and  heroes  were  worshipped  in  Sicyon.1 

Zeus. 

Zeus,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient  Greeks  of  historical 
times,  was  worshipped  in  Sicyon  in  various  aspects  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  cult-epithets  Olympian,  Soter,  Meilichios,  and 
Stoichaios.  Olympian  Zeus,  who  received  his  title  primarily 
from  the  Thessalian  Mount  Olympus,  had  a  temple  outside  the 
city  walls.2  Plutarch 3  informs  us  that  the  festival  with 
which  the  Sicyonians  honored  the  memory  of  Aratus  was 
inaugurated  by  the  priest  of  Zeus  Soter,  whom  we  have  reason 
to  believe  was  the  god  they  invoked  as  the  helper  of  men  in 
every  kind  of  danger.4  Zeus  Meilichios  had  an  image  in  the 
agora.5  That  his  cult  was  of  very  ancient  existence  in  Sicyon 
is  proved  by  the  aniconic  statue  of  the  god  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid.  T01  judge  by  the  traces  of  his  worship  in  other 
places,  he  was  the  god  to  whom  supplication  was  made  for 
the  sin  of  kindred  or  even  civic  slaughter.6  The  conception  of 


1  The  cults  of  Sicyon  have  been  the  subject  of  a  special  monograph 
by  Per  Odelberg:  Sacra  Gormthia,  Sicyonia,  Phliasia  (Upsala, 
1896).  Yet  a  chapter  is  included  here  to  make  this  work  complete 
and  because  the  worship  of  the  historical  characters,  except  Aratus, 
is  omitted  in  his  study. 

2  Paus.  II,  7,  3. 

3  Aratus,  LIII. 

*  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  p.  5.  Cf.  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States, 
I,  pp.  60-61. 

5  Paus.  II,  9,  6.  Cf.  Cook,  Zeus,  I,  p.  520,  n.  2. 

6  Farnell,  op.  cit.  I,  pp.  64  ff. 
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Zeus  as  the  ‘  arranger/  not  only  in  a  military  but  also  a  civic 
and  political  sense,  is  probably  implied  in  the  title  Stoichaios.7 
The  only  direct  trace  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  that  has  survived 
is  a  coin  from  the  time  of  Caracalla  representing  the  god 
nude,  holding  a  scepter  in  his  left  hand  and  a  thunderbolt  in 
his  right,8  and  may  be  an  imitation  of  the  bronze  statue  of 
the  god  by  Lysippus  which  stood  in  the  open  agora.9 

Hera 

Three  temples  dedicated  to  Hera  were  observed  by  Pau- 
sanias  in  Sicyon.  One  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Adrastus  on  the  old  acropolis,10  another  down  on  the  plain,  a 
dedication  to  Hera  Prodromia,  was  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Phalees,  son  of  Temenus,  because  she  guided  him 
on  the  way  to  Sicyon.* 11  Thus  these  two  cults  can  be  traced  to 
the  ancient  and  prominent  Hera  cult  at  Agros.  Between  the 
town  and  harbor  Pausanias  saw  a  Hera  temple  without  a  roof 
or  statue.12  A  scholiast  on  Pindar  13  informs  us  that  Adrastus 
founded  a  temple  to  Hera  Alexandros  because  she  saved  him 
when  an  exile  from  his  own  country,  and  after  the  death  of 
Polybus  she  helped  him  get  the  kingship  of  Sicyon.  It  is 
noticeable  that  there  was  no  connection  between  Hera  and 
Zeus  in  Sicyon.  Her  function  seems  to  have  been  rather  that 
of  a  war-like  goddess,  a  battle  goddess  in  the  case  of  Hera 
Prodromia,  while  Hera  Alexandros  probably  expresses  the 
conception  of  her  as  the  “  savior  of  men.”  14 


PBekker,  Anec.  gr.  II,  790,  30.  Cf.  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  p.  6.  For 
the  existence  of  his  cult  elsewhere  see  Cook,  Zeus,  I,  p.  143. 

8  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  78. 

9  Paus.  II,  9,  6.  See  above  p.  21. 

10  Paus.  II,  11,  1. 

11  Ibid.  II,  11,  2. 

13  Ibid.  II,  12,  2. 

13  Nezn.  IX,  30. 

11  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  p.  12;  Farnell,  Cults,  I,  p.  197. 
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Apollo 

To  the  worship  of  Apollo  no  less  than  four  temples  were 
dedicated  in  bicyon,  three  in  the  market  place  and  one  on 
the  old  acropolis.  The  Pythian  Apollo  cult  was  apparently 
introduced  from  Delphi  after  Cleisthenes  fought  in  behalf  of 
the  city  and  won  a  chariot  victory  there  in  582  B.  C.15  Pau- 
sanias’  description  of  the  flight  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  after 
the  slaying  of  the  Python/6  of  their  purificatory  rites  for  the 
removal  of  the  taint  of  blood-guiltiness  and  of  their  coming  to 
Sicyon,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Sicyon  had  a  local  legend 
of  the  slaying  of  the  Python  which  was  celebrated  with  a  fes¬ 
tival  in  wbiich  seven  boys  and  seven  maidens  went  as  sup¬ 
pliants  to  the  river  Sythas  and  back.17  It  is  striking,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  at  Sicyon  both  Apollo  and  Artemis  slew  the 
dragon  and  the  images  of  both  were  carried  in  the  procession, 
mention  is  made  only  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  festival  of 
Apollo,  and  the  image  of  Apollo.18  Odelberg  19  has  called 
attention  to  this  and  believes  that  Artemis  at  first  had  no 
connection  with  the  expiatory  rites  of  Apollo  at  this  temple 
and  that  it  was  only  after  the  deities  had  become  more  closely 
associated  in  other  places  and  the  belief  in  their  twinship  had 
spread  that  part  of  the  rites  were  transferred  to  Artemis. 
However  that  may  be,  they  are  associated  in  worship  in  the 
temple  which  Pausanias  saw  on  the  old  acropolis,20  a  cult 
which  Farnell 21  assigns  to  the  Homeric  age.  Apollo  Auk«os 
had  a  temple  in  the  agora.22  Pausanias’  story  regarding  this 
divinity  points  to  some  kind  of  sacrifice  once  offered  to  the 


16  See  p.  56. 

19 II,  7,  7.  8. 

17  Muller,  Dorians,  I,  p.  346 ;  Th.  Schreiber,  Apollon  Pythoktonos 
(Leipzig,  1879),  p.  43  f.  On  the  ceremony  at  Delphi  cf.  Frazer, 
Pausanias,  III,  p.  53  f.  The  numerous  coins  of  Sicyon  representing 
probably  a  suppliant  boy  commemorate  this  festival.  Cf.  p.  18. 

18  Paus.  II,  7,  7  ff. 

19  Op.  cit.  pp.  38  ff. 


21  Op.  cit.  II,  p.  465. 
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wolves  at  Sicyon  and  confirms  the  explanation  of  his  title  as 
Wolfish  Apollo.23  To  Carnean  Apollo  was  dedicated  the  inner 
chamber  of  a  double  temple  in  the  agora  within  the  enclosure 
to  Asclepius,24  while  another  temple  to  him,  in  ruins  in  Pau- 
sanias’  time,  stood  in  the  plain  below  the  old  acropolis.25 
Apollo  Carneus  seems  to  have  been  held  in  special  esteem  in 
Sicyon.  The  native  poetess  Praxilla  says  of  him  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Europa  and  was  brought  up  by  Apollo  and  Latona,26 
while  according  to  Castor,27  Zeuxippus  was  the  last  king  of 
Sicyon  and  after  him  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the 
priests  of  the  Carnean  Apollo.  Coins  of  the  city  often  repre¬ 
sent  Apollo.  Before  400  B.  C.  he  is  represented  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  with  bow  and  arrows.28  Prom  400  to  300  B.  C.  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue  enumerates  representations  of  the 
head  of  Apollo,  Apollo  shooting  with  the  bow,29  and  Apollo 
seated  on  a  rock  holding  a  lyre  in  the  left  hand.30  The  head 
of  Apollo  occurs  again  from  370  to  146  B.  C.31  On  Imperial 
coins  of  Domna,  Plautilla  and  Caracalla  we  have  Apollo  in 
citharoedic  dress,  holding  a  lyre.32 

Artemis 

The  most  prominent  of  the  female  divinities  was  Artemis, 
whose  connection  with  Apollo  in  two  temples  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  cult-title  A ipvdia,  given  to  the  Artemis  whose 


23  Farnell,  Cults,  IV,  p.  115. 

24  Paus.  II,  10,  2. 

25  Ibid.  II,  11,  2. 

20  Ibid.  Ill,  13,  5. 

27  Euseb.  Chron.  Vol.  I,  p.  174  (ed.  Schoene).  Cf.  pp.  4411.  of 
this  volume. 

28  Head,  Hist.  Hum?  pp.  40,9  If.  Cf.  Catal.  of  Gr.  Goins,  Br.  Hus. 
Pelop.  p.  42,  No.  77. 

20  P.  41,  Nos.  63  IT.  Cf.  No.  62. 

30  P.  43,  No.  83.  Cf.  Nos.  84  and  85. 

31  P.  49,  Nos.  162  ff.,  and  p.  54,  No.  227. 

32  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  78. 
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temple  stood  in  the  street  to  the  new  agora  33  was  apparently- 
derived  from  associating  the  goddess  with  a  lake  or  swamp, 
and  the  cult  appears  to  have  been  very  primitive,  dating  back 
to  the  savage  state  of  society  when  men  supported  themselves 
by  hunting  and  fishing  rather  than  by  agriculture.34  Pheraean 
Artemis,  whose  sanctuary  had  a  wooden  image  brought  from 
Pherae  in  Thessaly  (Paus.  II,  10,  7.  23,  5)  and  whose  figure 
appears  on  Imperial  coins  clad  in  long  chiton  and  mantle 
with  torches  as  a  specially  prominent  symbol,36  is  probably 
not  the  Greek  Artemis  pure  and  simple,  but  Artemis  com¬ 
bined  with  the  later  goddess  Hecate  and  seems  to  have  had  a 
certain  chthonian  character.36  Of  foreign  importation  was 
also  the  cult  of  Artemis  Munychia,37  which  evidently  came 
from  Attica,  where  she  had  this  epithet  and  from  whence  it 
spread  to  other  places.38  In  the  agora  stood  an  image  of 
Artemis  called  by  the  unusual  title,  Paternal,39  found  only  in 
Sicyon.  Farnell 40  says  of  it,  “  The  Sicyon  cult  must  have 
been  ancient,  as  the  image  of  Artemis  was  aniconic;  but  we 
know  nothing  about  its  institution,  and  we  cannot  explain 
the  origin  of  this  strange  title  of  hers,  which  does  not  accord 
with  her  character  in  the  popular  belief,  unless  we  suppose  it 
came  to  her  from  her  association  with  Apollo  Patrous,  whose 
cult  she  seems  to  have  shared  at  Athens.”  41  She  may  have 
been  considered  as  a  political  divinity,  the  ancestral  divinity 
of  the  tribes.42  Three  other  statues  in  the  city  in  Pausanias’ 


83  Paus.  II,  7,  6. 

34  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  p.  50;  Farnell,  Cults,  II,  p.  427  f. 

86  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  E.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  79.  On  a 
unique  dedication  to  Artemis  see  the  publication  of  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  stater  from  Sicyon,  Hill,  J.  E.  S.  XVIII,  1898,  pp.  302  ff. 
30  Farnell,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  469,  475.  Cf.  Odelberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  51  f. 
3T  Clem.  Alex.,  Protr.  p.  42  (ed.  Potter). 

33  Preller-Robert,  Gr.  Myth.  I4,  p.  312,  n.  2. 

30  Paus.  II,  9,  6. 

40  Op.  cit.  II,  p.  464. 

41  See  the  sources  in  Farnell,  op.  cit.  IV,  p.  373,  n.  54. 

42  Cf.  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  p.  51;  Farnell,  op.  cit.  II,  p.  464;  IV,  pp. 
153  ff. 
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time  attest  to  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held.  On  one  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Asclepius  stood  her  statue 
opposite  that  of  Pan/3  with  whom  she  is  associated  in  but  a 
few  places.44  A  xoanon  of  white  marble  carved  only  to  the 
waist  stood  in  the  agora,45  and  in  the  same  vicinity  could  be 
seen  her  gilded  statue  next  to  the  Zeus  by  Lysippus.46  Finally 
we  may  note  that  with  their  mother,  Leto,  she  shared  with 
Apollo  the  honors  at  the  local  Pythian  games,47  and  her  statue 
was  one  of  those  wrought  by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.48 

Athena 

On  the  old  acropolis  was  a  temple  of  Athena  which  by  Pau- 
sanias’  time  had  been  burned  so  only  the  altar  wTas  left.49 
Pliny50  tells  us  the  story  of  how  the  people  contracted  with 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  for  her  statue  among  those  of  Apollo, 
Artemis  and  Heracles.  Athenaeus  51  informs  us  that  there 
was  a  temple  there  to  Athena  Colocasia,  which  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  From 
Athenaeus’  statement  scholars  62  who  derive  the  name  Sicyon 
from  aiKvo<s,  a  cucumber,  and  who  equate  Colocasia  with 
KoXoKvvTTj,  a  gourd  which  grew  there,53  have  formulated  the 
theory  that  Athena  ivas  the  tutelary  “  cucumber-goddess  ”  of 
the  city.  But  Thiselton-Dyer,54  in  an  article  on  the  ancient 
piant  name  Colocasia,  points  out  that  Athena  was  the  tradi- 


43  Paus.  II,  10,  2. 

41  /.  (?.  V  (1),  602;  Paus.  Ill,  24,  8;  II,  27,  5;  VIII,  9,  1. 
45  Paus.  II,  10,  7. 

40  Ibid.,  II,  9,  6. 

47  Pindar,  Nem.  IX,  4  f. 

48  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXVI,  10. 

49  Paus.  II,  11,  1.  Cf.  II,  5,  6;  II,  6,  3;  Hyg.  fab.  88. 

60  N.  H.  XXXVI,  9  and  10. 

61  III,  72  b. 

63E.  g.  Hehn,  Kulturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere 6,  p.  307 
68  Cf.  p.  31. 

64  Jour,  of  Phil.  XXXIV,  1918,  pp.  299  ff. 
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tional  protectress  of  the  olive,  a  very  important  product  in 
Sicyon,  rather  than  of  cucumbers.  Pausanias  58  tells  us  that 
her  temple  at  Sicyon  was  built  by  Epopeus  who,  on  its  com¬ 
pletion,  prayed  for  some  sign  of  approval,  and  after  the 
prayer  olive  oil  was  said  to  have  flowed  in  front  of  the  temple. 
That  Athena  was  not  preeminently  the  city-goddess 86  we 
may  probably  conclude  from  Pliny’s  statement  that  her  image 
by  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  was  burned  and  nowhere  do  we  read 
of  it  being  replaced.  Her  title  Colocasia,  as  the  author  of  the 
above-named  article  maintains,  was  quite  certainly  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  plant  of  that  name  which  was  probably 
brought  to  Sicyon  by  Alexandrian  Greeks  as  a  sacred  plant 
and  established  near  her  temple.  A  Sicyonian  coin  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Caracalla  depicts  Athena  standing,  holding 
a  shield  and  buckler.57 


Aphrodite 

The  widely  diffused  worship  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lands  would  naturally  be  found  in  Sicyon.  Pau¬ 
sanias  58  gives  us  a  good  description  of  her  cult  image  and 
ritual  in  the  following  words:  “Beyond  (i.  e.  the  image  of 
Antiope)  is  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite.  A  female  sacristan, 
who  is  henceforward  forbidden  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex,  and  a  virgin,  who  holds  the  priesthood  for  a  year 
and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Bath-bearer,  enter  into  the  sanc¬ 
tuary;  everyone  else,  without  distinction,  may  only  see  the 
goddess  from  the  entrance,  and  pray  to  her  from  there.  The 
image  was  made  in  a  sitting  attitude  by  Canachus,  the  Sicyo¬ 
nian,  who  also  wrought  the  Apollo  at  Didyma,  in  the  land 


66  II,  6,  3. 

66  Odelberg’s  conjecture  (op.  cit.  p.  31)  that  she  was  known  as 
Athena  iroXias  or  7ro\ioC%os  as  in  other  places  cited  by  Preller-Robert 
(op.  cit.  p.  219,  n.  3)  is  not  accepted  by  Hitzig-Bliiinner,  Pausanias,  I, 

2,  p.  537. 

67  Mionnet,  Suppl.  IV,  p.  170,  No.  1130. 

58  II,  10,  4  ff.  (tr.  Frazer). 
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of  Miletus,  and  the  Ismenian  Apollo  for  the  Thebans.  It  is 
made  of  gold  and  ivory;  on  her  head  the  goddess  carries  a 
firmament  (polos),  in  one  hand  a  poppy,  and  in  the  other 
an  apple.  They  sacrifice  the  thighs  of  victims,  save  those  of 
swine;  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  they  burn  with  juniper 
wood.”  Farnell 59  shows  that  Aphrodite  was  originally  an 
Oriental  divinity,  and  that  after  her  adoption  in  Greece  she 
retained  in  many  local  worships  the  traits  of  her  Oriental 
character.  Especially  in  Sicyon  are  the  artistic  type  of  her 
statue,  the  symbols  attached  to  it,  and  the  animals  conse¬ 
crated  to  her  clear  tokens  that  she  was  Aphrodite  Urania,  the 
goddess  derived  from  the  East,  the  divinity  of  vegetation,  of 
fruits  and  of  flowers.  In  view  of  the  perplexity  there  has 
existed  60  in  giving  a  name  to  this  goddess  Famell’s  judgment 
is  quoted: 61  “  We  may  give  this  name  (Urania)  to  the  seated 
figure,  the  most  striking  representation  of  her  in  the  archaic 
period,  which  Canachus  carved  of  gold  and  ivory  for  that 
temple  in  Sicyon  which  only  the  priestess  and  her  attendant 
maiden  were  allowed  to  enter.  The  ritual  in  one  detail  at 
least  points  to  the  East;  the  pig  was  a  sacred  animal  in  the 
Sicyonic  cult,  too  sacred  to  be  offered;  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  Semitic  goddess  by  the  symbols  which  Canachus 
attached  to  his  temple-image.  The  ‘  polos  ’  on  her  head  was 
the  badge  of  the  ‘  queen  of  the  heavens’;  the  apple  in  her 
hand  referred  to  the  processes  of  life,  the  power  of  fertility 
in  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  that  was  her  prerogative ; 
the  poppy  in  her  other  hand  may  have  been  a  symbol  of 
’A^poSlrr)  MavS/aayopms  the  goddess  who  lulls  the  senses  and 
gives  sweet  sleep,  and  may  be  supposed  to  convey  also  an 
allusion  to  the  lower  world,  in  which  as  we  have  seen  both 
the  Eastern  and  Hellenic  goddess  had  her  part.”  The  dove, 


69iOults,  II,  pp.  618  ff. 

03E.  g.  Bernoulli,  Aphrodite,  p.  61.  Cf.  Odelberg,  op.cit.  pp. 
68  ff.  Roscher,  Lex.  I,  p.  399,  and  Baumeister,  DenTcm.  I,  p.  88,  call 
her  Urania. 

81  Farnell,  op.  cit.  II,  pp.  679-680. 
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a  common  figure  on  the  coins  of  S  icy  on,  may  well  be  the 
emblem  taken  from  the  monuments  of  the  Eastern  goddess 
Astarte.62  ISTo  monumental  remains  survive  of  this  famous 
cult-image.  The  Aphrodite  standing  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Medicean  Venus  with  an  Eros  on  a  basis  beside  her,  holding 
a  torch,  as  depicted  on  a  coin  of  Caracalla’s  time,  as  well  as 
the  one  with  a  dolphin  beside  her,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Domna,63  were  probably  not  inspired  by  any  religious  monu¬ 
ment.  Information  is  lacking  to  judge  the  character  of  a 
large  bronze  relief  of  a  head  of  Aphrodite  found  at  Sicyon 
which  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Louvre.64 

Demeter  and  Persephone 

The  antiquity  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  in  Sicyon  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  its  ancient  name  Mecone,  poppy-town,  an  appella¬ 
tion  said  to  have  been  attached  to  it  because  Demeter  there 
first  found  the  poppy.65  Pausanias 66  informs  us  that  she 
had  a  sanctuary  on  the  declivity  of  the  old  acropolis  into  the 
plain  and  tells  the  legend  that  Plemnaeus  had  erected  it  as  a 
thankoffering  because  the  goddess,  disguised  as  a  stranger 
woman,  had  nursed  his  son  Orthopolis.  This  sanctuary  and 
goddess  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Demeter  Epopis 
mentioned  by  Hesychius 67  as  is  done  by  most  scholars.68 
Many  explanations  have  been  given  for  the  epithet;  as  rea- 


62  Cf.  above  p.  39. 

63  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  E.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  79. 

64  De  Bidder,  Musee  du  Louvre,  Les  Bronzes  Antiques  (1913), 
p.  131. 

65  Callim.  fr.  195;  Etym.  Mag.  583,  56.  For  other  references  to 
this  name  see  p.  41  and  note  4. 

86 II,  II,  2.  Cf.  II,  5,  8.  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  p.  87,  and  Kern  in 
Pauly-Wissowa  IV,  p.  2728,  recall  the  parallel  case  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demophon. 

87  S.  V.  ’’EiirwirLs. 

68  Curtius,  Pelop.  II,  pp.  496,  585;  Bursian,  Geog.  II,  p.  30,  n.  1; 
Bloch,  Boscher,  Lex.  II,  p.  1294;  Preller-Bobert,  op.  cit.  p.  750,  n.  3. 
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sonable  as  any  is  that  of  Cnrtius  69  and  Kobert '°  who  think 
that  the  title  was  applied  to  her  because  her  temple  stood 
like  a  watcher  on  the  edge  of  the  acropolis  overlooking  the 
plain  below.  Ten  stadia  from  Sicyon  toward  Phlius,  in  a 
grove  called  ILvpada  was  a  temple  of  Demeter  Upoa-raula  and 
Persephone,  in  which  the  men  held  a  feast,  but  another  sacred 
building,  the  Nymphon,  was  given  up  to  the  exclusive  festival 
of  the  women,  and  there  stood  in  it  statues  of  Demeter, 
Persephone  and  Dionysus,  all  of  which  were  muffled  except 
their  faces.71  Uvpoia  is  perhaps  the  name  of  the  wheat- 
goddess,  and  the  epithet  UpoaraaLa  may  designate  the  goddess 
who  stands  before  the  granary  or  corn-field  protecting  it 
from  harm.  The  ritual  which  Pausanias  describes  as  taking 
place  at  this  feast  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  local 
form  of  the  old  and  widespread  Demeter-feast  of  the  Thes- 
mophoria,  though  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  for 
we  do  not  know  what  it  was  that  the  women  acted  on  their 
night  of  meeting.72  A  Sicyonian  coin  from  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus  representing  Demeter  sitting  on  a  throne 
with  a  polos  on  her  head  and  holding  ears  of  corn  in  each 
hand  may  possibly  be  derived  from  some  unknown  cult-image 
in  the  city.73 

Hermes 

In  the  agora  stood  an  image  of  Hermes  ’Ayopaios  74  whose 
nearness  to  the  statue  of  Heracles  indicates  that  here  as  in 
many  other  places 75  these  divinities  were  conceived  of  as 
being  related.  Hesychius  (s.  v.)  informs  us  that  there  was 
a  Hermes  ’Emumos  in  Sicyon,  an  epithet  which  he  has 
nowhere  else.  As  Hermes  tAyopaios  was  the  god  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  so  Hermes  sE7rd/cT(.os  might  be  the  tutelary  god  of  mer- 

00  Op.  cit.  II,  p.  496. 

70  Op.  tit.  p.  117,  n.  2. 

71  Paus.  II,  11,  3. 

72  Farnell,  Cults,  III,  p.  100. 

73  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  80. 

74  Paus.  II,  9,  8.  76  Preller-Robert,  op.  cit.  p.  415,  n.  4. 
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chants  who  sought  their  livelihood  on  the  sea.  In  this  sense 
only  can  he  be  called  a  sea-god.'6  The  pastoral  conception  of 
Hermes  is  found  in  a  bronze  statuette  from  Sicyon 77  of 
Hermes  Kpiocfropo*;,  a  variation  of  the  type  originated  by 
Onatas  of  Aegina  which  represented  the  god  carrying  a  ram 
under  his  arm.78  An  interesting  Eoman  Imperial  coin  of 
Sicyon  from  the  time  of  Julia  Domna  has  also  been  found,79 
representing  the  Ram-bearing  Hermes  in  the  type  of  the 
statue  wrought  by  Calamis  at  Tanagra,  namely  with  the  ram 
resting  on  the  god’s  shoulders,  the  forefeet  being  grasped  in 
one  hand,  the  hind-feet  in  the  other.  But  the  identity  of  the 
figures  on  the  coin  on  either  side  of  the  god  is  still  an  unsolved 
problem. 

Poseidon 

The  cult  of  Poseidon  was  not  as  strong  at  Sicyon  as  it  was 
at  the  Isthmus.  In  the  agora  near  the  shrine  of  Aratus  was 
an  altar  to  the  sea-god,80  and  near  the  harbor  town  was  a 
temple  to  the  same  divinity.81 

Dionysus 

Aside  from  the  statue  in  the  Nymphaeum  already  men¬ 
tioned  (Paus.  II,  11,  3),  Dionysus  had  a  temple  near  the 
theater  and  in  it  a  chryselephantine  statue  and  beside  him 
female  Bacchantes  in  white  marble.82  In  the  Cosmeterium 
were  other  images  of  the  god  which  were  kept  secret  except 
when  they  were  brought  out  one  night  every  year  and  con¬ 
veyed  from  there  to  his  sanctuary,  escorted  with  lighted 


70Odelberg,  op.cit.  p.  73. 

77  Wischer,  Kl.  Schr.  II,  pp.  307-310,  PI.  xvii,  3;  Reinach,  R6p. 
II,  p.  553,  4. 

78  Paus.  V,  27,  8. 

79  Svoronos,  Jour.  I.  d’  Arch.  Numism.  XVI,  1914,  pp.  76  ff., 
and  fig.  2. 

80  Paus.  II,  9,  6. 

81  Ibid.  II,  12,  2. 

82  Ibid.,  II,  7,  5  ff.  Cf.  above  p.  15. 
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torches  and  the  music  of  native  hymns.  The  image  of 
Dionysus  /Mkx^os  led  the  way  and  was  followed  by  Dionysus 
Awto?;  the  first  was  connected  by  tradition  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Phlius,  the  other  with  Thebes,  from  whence, 
as  Pausanias  says,  it  was  brought  by  Phanes  about  the  time 
of  the  Dorian  invasion  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pythian  priest¬ 
ess.  The  two  appellatives  attached  to  two  distinct  images 
suggest  a  double  cult,  pd.Kxo.os  who  sends  the  sacred  frenzy, 
and  Aucrtos  the  god  who  purges  away  the  madness  that  the 
first  has  sent.  The  conception  of  Dionysus  as  the  source  of 
life  in  nature  and  who,  in  some  local  worships,  had  titles 
significant  of  generation  may  also  be  the  function  we  can 
recognize  in  the  epithet  x°ti00,/'“^as  which  is  applied  to 
Dionysus  in  Sicyon  in  a  statement  of  rather  doubtful  value.83 
According  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.  W-Kpmpaa)  he  also  bore  the 
epithet  ’AKpopeiV^s.  The  story  of  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  in  Sicyon  by  Cleisthenes  who  assigned 
to  him  the  tragic  dances  taken  from  the  hated  hero  Adrastus 
is  familiar  to  everyone  from  Herodotus.84  An  Imperial  coin 
of  Sicyon  shows  Dionysus  standing,  holding  a  cantharus  and 
thyrsus,  with  a  panther  at  his  feet.85  Likewise  one  of  the 
Maenads  which  Pausanias  saw  is  represented  on  an  Imperial 
coin  and  probably  also  in  one  or  two  extant  statues.86  Finally, 
as  evidence  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Hellenistic  statue  of  a  youthful  god,  probably  Dionysus, 
which  was  found  in  Sicyon  during  the  excavation  of  the 
theater.87 


83Polemo,  fr.  72.  Cf.  Farnell,  Cults,  V,  p.  127. 

84  V,  67.  Cf.  above  p.  57. 

86  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  77. 

80  Ibid.  p.  78;  cf.  above  pp.  15-16.  Farnell  (op.  ait.  V,  p.  154) 
thinks  that  Pausanias’  statement  (II,  7,  5),  “They  say  that  these 
women  (Bacchantes)  are  sacred  and  rave  in  honor  of  Dionysus,” 
refers  to  a  real  thiasos  of  sacred  women  maintained  by  the  state  of 
Sicyon  for  this  service.  The  statement  may  be  a  gloss.  Cf.  Hitzig- 
Blumner,  App.  Crit.  to  Pausanias,  II,  7,  5. 

87  Earle,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  pp.  292  ff.,  with  PI.  VIII.  See  above 
p.  124. 
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Asclepius 

A  sacred  enclosure  with  its  temple  and  image  bore  witness 
to  the  people’s  devotion  to  Asclepius,  the  consoler  and  healer 
of  men.  The  god,  according  to  the  Sicyonians,88  had  been 
brought  from  Epidaurus  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  riding  in 
a  carriage  drawn  by  mules.  The  statue  of  the  god  by  Calamis 
was  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  represented  him  in  the  rather 
unusual  type  of  a  beardless  young  man  89  holding  in  one  hand 
a  scepter,  and  in  the  other  the  fruit  of  a  cultivated  pine-tree. 
A  Roman  Imperial  coin  represents  him  standing  with  the 
usual  attributes.90  As  to  the  introduction  of  his  worship  we 
need  not  believe  that  Epidaurus  was  the  metropolis  from 
whence  the  cult  was  derived.  The  cult  centres  on  the 
Isthmus  91  and  at  Titane  92  in  Sicyonia  were  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  we  know  that  his  establishment  at  Titane  was 
independent  of  Epidaurus  so  it  may  well  be  that  the  same 
tribal  migration  that  planted  the  cult  at  the  Isthmus  and  at 
Titane  brought  it  to  Sicyon  also.  As  in  a  few  other  places  93 
Asclepius  is  here  connected  with  Apollo  to  whom  was  dedi¬ 
cated  the  inner  chamber  of  a  double  temple  within  the 
enclosure  to  Asclepius.  In  the  outer  chamber  of  this  double 
building  was  an  image  of  Sleep,  while  in  the  colonnade  were 
images  of  Dream  and  of  Sleep,  surnamed  Bountiful,  lulling 
a  lion  to  slumber.94  Since  Asclepius  was  wont  to  manifest 
himself  to  his  suppliants  while  they  were  asleep  and  dreaming, 
the  connection  of  the  divinities  is  natural  enough.  In  the 


68  Paus.  II,  10,  2  ff. 

80  See  above  p.  23. 

90  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  79.  Cf. 
J.  H.  8.  VIII,  1887,  p.  54  (the  statue  at  Epidaurus). 

91 1.  G.  IV,  356. 

92  Paus.  II,  11,  6.  Cf.  II,  17,  1;  VII,  23,  8.  Parnell,  Greek  Hero 
Cults,  pp.  249-250. 

93  Cf.  Thraemer  in  Roscher,  Lex.  I,  p.  624. 

94  Paus.  II,  10,  2ff.  Miss  Walton,  The  Cult  of  Asklepios  (p.  99) 
apparently  does  not  locate  these  statues  accurately. 
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sanctuary  of  Asclepius  himself  there  was  on  one  side  of  the 
pronaos  a  sitting  image  of  Pan,  and  on  the  other  a  standing 
image  of  Artemis.  Asclepius  with  Pan  occurs  nowhere  else. 
The  union  of  Artemis  with  Asclepius  we  find  in  other  places.96 
Pausanias  observed  small  images  (probably  dedications) 
hanging  from  the  roof  of  the  temple  while  Athenaeus 98 
informs  us  of  one  dedication  there,  a  trophy  set  up  by  the 
harp-player,  Stratonicus,  who  inscribed  it :  “  Stratonicus, 
conqueror  of  those  who  played  badly  on  the  harp.” 

There  is  no  mention  of  Hygieia  in  the  worship  of  Asclepius 
at  Sicyon.  Her  ancient  and  famous  cult  was  at  Titane  97 
in  Sicyonia  but  we  have,  however,  a  Sicyonian  coin  from  the 
time  of  Greta  98  with  the  standing  figure  of  Hygieia  and  the 
question  is  unanswered  whether  it  represents  a  copy  of  a 
statue  of  Hygieia  from  the  Asclepieum  in  Sicyon  which 
Pausanias  does  not  mention  or  if  it  is  the  imitation  of  the 
famous  statue  at  Titane.99 

Minor  Cults 

We  find  the  following  minor  cults:  Leto,  the  Dioscuri, 
Isis,  Serapis,  Helios,  Pan,  the  Asopus,  Muses,  Eumenides, 
Pates,  and  Averting  gods.  Leto  was  invoked  with  Apollo 
and  Artemis  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  in 
Sicyon.100  The  Dioscuri  had  a  temple  on  the  new  acropolis 
with  cult  images  of  wood.101  They  were  probably  considered 
among  the  ttoXiovxoi  divinities  of  the  city.102  To  Isis  and 
Serapis  there  are  no  literary  references  but  coins  attest  to 


06  See  note  44. 

96  VIII,  p.  351  e. 

87  Paus.  II,  II,  6;  27,  1;  VII,  23,  8.  Cf.  Wroth,  J.  E.  8.  V,  1884, 
p.  85. 

98  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  E.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  79. 

98  L.  Curtiua,  Jahrbuch,  XIX,  1904,  p.  87,  n.  87. 

100  Pind.  Nem.  IX,  4  ff.  See  Apollo  in  this  chapter. 

101  Paus.  II,  7,  5.  See  pp.  10-11  above. 

102  Odelberg,  op.  tit.  p.  134. 
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their  worship.  On  a  coin  from  the  time  of  Geta 103  Isis  is 
represented  holding  a  sistrum  and  vase.  On  another,  from 
the  time  of  Plautilla,104  Serapis  is  represented  sitting,  with 
Cerberus  at  her  feet.  On  the  old  acropolis  was  an  ancient 
altar  to  the  Sun.  Next  to  it  stood  an  altar  to  Pan.105  The 
worship  of  Pan  and  the  Sun  probably  came  from  Arcadia 
where  the  cult  of  Pan  replaced  that  of  the  Sun.106  The 
seated  statue  of  Pan  in  the  entrance  to  the  Asclepieum  has 
already  been  mentioned.107  An  image  of  him,  whether  in¬ 
spired  by  some  cult  object  or  not  we  do  not  know,  appears 
on  a  coin  from  the  time  of  Plautilla  108  where  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  walking,  holding  a  goblet  and  a  gcat  by  the  horns. 
According  to  Aelian  109  the  Asopus  was  worshipped  both  at 
Sicyon  and  Phlius  and  it  is  probably  symbolically  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  butting-bull  on  Phliasian  coins.110  That  the 
three  Muses,  one  of  which  was  called  Polymatheia,  were 
worshipped  in  Sicyon  we  know  from  Plutarch.111  A  sculp¬ 
tured  group  of  the  three  Muses  was  made,  probably  for 
Sicyon,  by  the  native  Sicyonian  sculptors  Canachus  and 
Aristocles,  with  Hageladas  of  Argos.112  The  E'umenides  had 
a  temple  in  a  grove  outside  Sicyon  on  the  way  to  Phlius.113 


103  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VIII,  1887,  p.  54. 

104  Micnnet,  8uppl.  IV,  p.  171,  No.  1137.  Cf.  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885, 

p.  80. 

106  Paus.  II,  11,  1.  On  the  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  see 
Preiler-Eobert,  op.  c it.  pp.  429  ff. 

106  Cf.  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  pp.  106,  111  and  the  references  cited. 

107  P.  168. 

108  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  8.  VI,  1885,  p.  79.  Gardner 
( Types  of  Gr.  Coins,  PI.  VIII,  20.)  identifies  bis  head  on  a  fourth 
century  coin  below  the  figure  of  a  Chimaera. 

106  Var.  hist.  II,  33. 

110  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  33.  Cf.  E.  8.  VI, 
1885,  p.  80;  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  pp.  190-191. 

111  Quaes t.  Conv.  IX,  14,  7,  p.  746  E. 

112  Antip.  of  Sidon,  Anth.  Pal.  XVI,  220;  cf.  above  p.  97. 

113  Paus.  I,  11,  4.  If  Statius  (Theb.  IV,  52)  is  right  they  had  a 
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Ceremonies  were  performed  once  a  year  at  which  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  sheep  big  with  young,  poured  libations  of  honey  mixed 
with  water,  and  used  flowers  instead  of  wreaths.  In  the  same 
grove  at  an  altar  under  the  open  sky,  similar  ceremonies  were 
performed  to  the  Fates.  On  a  relief  found  near  Argos  the 
Eumenides  are  represented  as  women  of  mild  aspect,  carrying 
serpents  in  the  right  hand  and  a  flower  in  the  left.114  In 
Sicyon  they  were  evidently  local  forms  of  the  earth  goddesses ; 
their  oblations  were  wineless  and  the  sacrificial  victims  were 
the  natural  and  customary  offerings  to  Gaia.115  To  the 
Averting  gods  (®eot  ’AnoTpoTraioi)  images  had  been  erected 
near  the  grave  of  Epopeus.118  How  many  they  were  in 
number  we  do  not  know,  but  from  Pausanias’  words  that 
they  performed  beside  their  images  “  ceremonies  which  the 
Greeks  observe  for  the  purpose  of  averting  evils  ”  one  can 
compare  them  to  ‘  the  averting  gods 5  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,117  to  whom  they  sacrificed  when  the  state  was  in 
great  danger,  and  whom  it  was  probably  customary  to  invoke 
in  all  kinds  of  danger  anywhere  among  Greeks.118 

Six  abstract  or  generalized  ideas  were  worshipped  in 
Sicyon :  Tyche,  Peitho,  Hebe,  Sleep,  Dream  and  Eros.  Tyehe 
‘AKpa'ia  had  a  temple  with  an  image  of  wood  on  the  new 
acropolis.119  The  epithet  was  probably  derived  from  the 
situation  of  the  temple  on  a  rather  high  hill.  A  coin  of  the 
city  from  the  time  of  Plautilla  shows  Tyche,  turreted,  hold¬ 
ing  patera  and  cornucopia.120  In  the  agora  was  a  temple  of 


temple  on  the  Hellsson.  Bursian  ( Geog .  II,  p.  26,  n.  1)  thinks  that 
he  confused  the  Helisson  and  the  Asopus. 

Atli.  Mitt.  IV,  1879,  p.  176  and  PI.  IX.  Cf.  Miss  Harrison, 
Prolegomena,  to  Gr.  Rel.  p.  255. 

115  Farnell,  Cults,  V,  p.  442. 

116  Paus.  II,  11,  1. 

117  Xen.  Hell.  Ill,  3,  4.  Cf.  Odelberg,  op.  cit.  p.  169. 

114  Cf.  Plato,  Laics,  p.  854  B. 

110  Paus.  II,  7,  5;  cf.  above  p.  10.  Farnell,  op.  cit.  V,  p.  447. 

130  Catal.  of  Gr.  Coins,  Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  56,  No.  244. 
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Persuasion  to  whose  temple  were  brought,  once  a  year,  the 
images  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.121 

According  to  Strabo 122  Hebe  was  worshipped  both  at 
Sicyon  and  Phlius  under  the  title  Hebe  or  Dia.  Eegarding 
her  worship  at  Phlius  Pausanias 123  tells  us  considerable. 
The  nature  of  this  goddess  is  variously  interpreted.  Preller- 
Robert 124  consider  her  as  a  nature  divinity  approximating 
Dionysus  or  Ariadne.  Roscher 125  suggests  that  Hebe  Dia 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  related  to  Aphrodite  as  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Dione ;  on  the  other  hand  she  was  related  to 
Pandia,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Selene.  Odelberg 126  con¬ 
cludes  from  the  £  sacred  story  ’  Pausanias  refers  to  at  Phlius, 
and  the  peculiar  introduction  of  the  mention  of  a  Hera 
temple  in  the  same  passage  that  Hebe  was  closely  connected 
with  Hera  as  at  Mycenae  127  and  Mantinea.128  He  considers 
her  a  goddess  of  fertility  whose  original  meaning  was  later 
forgotten. 

A  terra-cotta  figure  found  in  a  tomb  at  Megara  has  been 
supposed  to  represent  Hebe.129  The  young  goddess  is  clad  in 
a  long  tunic  and  a  great  veil  envelops  the  lower  part  of  her 
body  and  is  gracefully  disposed  over  her  head.  All  round 
her  head  the  veil  is  bordered  with  ivy  leaves.  This  suggests 
the  Hebe  of  Phlius  since  her  festival,  as  Pausanias  says,  was 
called  Ivy-cutters. 

The  images  of  Sleep  and  Dream  have  already  been  referred 
to  in  connection  with  the  Asclepieum.  All  that  needs  to  be 


121  Paus.  II,  7,  7;  II,  8,  1. 

122  VIII,  p.  382. 

133  II,  17,  3  ff. 

124  Op.  cit.  p.  499. 

126  Juno  u.  Hera,  pp.  25  ff. 

120  Op.  cit.  p.  124. 

127  Paus.  II,  17,  5. 

128  Ibid.  VIII,  9,  3. 

129  De  Chariot,  Gaz.  Arch.  II,  1876,  pp.  46-50,  PL  XV;  cf.  Frazer, 
Pausanias,  III,  p.  79. 
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added  is  that  the  epithet  ’EttiSoit???  given  the  image  of  Sleep 
probably  implied,  as  in  the  case  of  Zeus,130  that  it  was  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  divinity  that  willingly  bestows  its  gifts  on  man. 

Finally  the  Eros  with  a  torch  represented  on  a  Sicyonian 
coin  131  may  have  some  religious  connection. 

Mythical  Heroes  and  Ancestors 

Heracles,  Epopeus,  Adrastus,  Melanippus  and  the  heroine 
Antiope  had  their  cults.  Heracles  was  held  in  high  esteem 
for  he  was  honored  with  statues,  a  temple  and  festive  days. 
The  earliest  recorded  monument  to  him  was  one  by  Dipoenus 
and  Scyllis  of  Crete.132  In  the  market-place  stood  his  bronze 
statue  by  Lysippus,133  and  in  the  gymnasium  near  this 
market-place  was  a  stone  image  of  him  by  Scopas  134  while 
in  the  other  gymnasium,  built  by  Clinias,  stood  a  herm-like 
image  of  him.135  Heracles  even  had  a  sanctuary  in  which 
was  a  wooden  image  of  him.136  In  this  sanctuary  both  the 
heroic  and  theistic  ritual  was  accorded  him.  The  change  in 
the  form  of  worship  whereby  the  merely  heroic  ritual  was 
combined  with  a  form  of  sacrifice  that  marked  him  as  a  god 
was  associated  with  the  arrival  and  influence  of  Phaestus. 
His  festive  days  were  called  Heraclea  and  Onomatia,  the 
latter  probably  consisting  in  proclaiming  aloud  the  heroic 
name  before  the  sacrifices.137  The  victim,  which  was  laid  on 
the  altar  and  offered  him  as  a  god,  was  eaten  by  the  wor¬ 
shippers,  but  that  offered  him  as  a  hero  was  left  untouched, 
thus  offering,  Farnell 138  says,  a  striking  example  of  a  very 
general  rule  among  the  Creeks  that  food  offered  a  dead 
ancestor  was  tabooed  against  the  use  of  the  living.  Heracles 


180  Paua.  VIII,  9,  2. 

131  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  J.  H.  S.  VI,  1885,  p.  80. 

132  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXVI,  10.  Cf.  above  p.  96. 

138  Paua.  II,  9,  8. 

134  Ibid.  II,  10,  1.  Cf.  p.  22  above. 

135  Ibid.  II,  10,  7.  137  Farnell,  Greek  Hero  Cults,  p.  372. 

136  Ibid.  II,  10,  1.  138  Op.  cit.  p.  354. 
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appears  on  a  coin  of  Geta  139  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
standing  holding  a  club  in  his  right  hand,  with  the  lion’s 
skin  thrown  over  his  left  arm.  In  Vasiliko  Professor  Robin¬ 
son  saw  a  marble  altar  with  club  and  lion’s  skin  in  relief. 

Epopeus  had  a  sacred  barrow  erected  to  him  on  the  old 
acropolis  in  front  of  the  altar  to  Athena.140  Recent  scholars141 
have  interpreted  the  name  as  that  of  a  celestial  being  of  light. 
Cook’s 14_  reasoning  seems  convincing  from  the  Sicyonian 
story  of  Epopeus  and  Antiope  and  the  incident  recorded  by 
the  old  epic  poet  Asius  143  that  “  The  statement  that  Epopeus, 
king  of  Sicyon,  and  Zeus  had  the  same  wife  is  very  note¬ 
worthy  and  when  compared  with  similar  cases,  points  to  the 
belief  that  the  king  was  an  embodiment  of  Zeus.  If  so,  his 
name  was  appropriate.  Epopeus,  ‘He  who  sees  all,’  is  but 
another  form  of  the  cult-titles  Epoptes,  Epopsios,  Epopetes 
borne  by  Zeus.” 

An  image  of  Antiope  stood  within  the  enclosure  sacred  to 
Aphrodite.144  Little  is  told  us  of  her  but  judging  by  her 
kinsmen  Epopeus,  grandson  of  Helios,  Nycteus,  Lycus,  Orion, 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  she  was  probably  an  astral  divinity.146 

The  epic  hero  Adrastus,  the  nominal  leader  of  two  expedi¬ 
tions  against  Thebes,  had  a  hero-cult  in  Sicyon,146  Megara 
and  Colonus.147  Herodotus’  story  is  well  known :  how 


139  Catal.  of  Gr.  Goins,  Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  56,  No.  247;  cf.  J.  H.S. 
VI,  1885,  p.  79. 

140  Paus.  II,  11,  1.  Cf.  II,  6,  3. 

141  Cf.  Wilisch,  Roscher,  Lex.  I,  p.  1294;  Gruppe,  Gr.  Myth.  I,  p. 
130.  See  also  Farnell,  Greek  Hero  Cults,  p.  213. 

142  Zeus,  I,  p.  737  and  notes. 

143  Paus.  II,  5,  4. 

144  Paus.  II,  10,  4.  Cf.  II,  6,  1  ff. 

145  Cf.  Schirmer,  Roscher,  Lex.  I,  p.  382;  Gruppe,  Gr.  Myth.  I  p. 
938,  n.  2;  Cook,  Zeus,  I,  p.  738;  Farnell,  Greek  Hero  Cults,  p.  213. 

146  Herod.  V,  67.  Cf.  Ridgeway,  The  Origin  of  Tragedy,  p  47  and 
passim. 

147  Megara:  Paus.  I,  43,  1;  Colonus:  Paus.  I,  30,  4.  'Cf.  Farnell, 
Greek  Hero  Cults,  pp.  334  ff. 
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Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  tried  to  expel  the  spirit  of 
Adrastus  in  spite  of  Delphi  and  invited  from  Thebes  his 
worst  enemy,  Melanippus,  who  had  slain  Adrastus’  brother 
and  son-in-law  in  the  Theban  war.  He  finally  established 
the  cult  of  Melanippus  in  Sicyon  probably  by  burying  beside 
Adrastus  the  hero’s  reputed  bones  brought  from  Thebes,  and 
gave  over  the  tragic  choruses  which  commemorated  his  suffer¬ 
ings  to  the  god  Dionysus,  the  object  being  to  make  Sicyon 
an  undesirable  habitation  for  Adrastus.148 

Cults  of  Beal  Persons 

The  following  persons  of  historical  times,  were  worshipped : 
Euphron,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Aratus  and  Antigonus 
Do  son. 

The  elder  Euphron,  who  was  assassinated  at  Thebes,  was 
buried  in  the  agora  of  Sicyon,  contrary  to  custom,  and  hon¬ 
ored  as  ‘  Founder  ’  of  the  state.149 

Diodorus  160  tells  us  that  out  of  gratefulness  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  because  he  moved  the  site  of  the  city  and  helped 
them  to  build  and  restore  their  freedom,  the  Sicyonians 
bestowed  on  him  divine  honors  for  his  benefit.  They  named 
the  city  Demetrius,  and  voted  to  perform  sacrifices  and  hold 
a  festival  and  games  every  year  and  to  assign  him  all  the 
other  honors  as  their  ‘  Founder.’  The  resolutions  had  fallen 
into  disuse  by  the  time  of  Diodorus. 

When  Aratus,  the  liberator  of  Sicyon  and  long  the  general 
of  the  Achaean  League,  died  at  Aegium  in  213  B.  C.,  the 
Sicyonians,  moved  by  gratitude  and  admiration,  were  anxious 
to  inter  him  within  the  city.  Having  obtained  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  an  oracle  from  Delphi,  for  it  was  contrary  to  the  ancient 
law  to  bury  within  the  city,  they  secured  his  remains  from 
Aegium  and  buried  him  in  a  conspicuous  spot  in  the  city 


148  See  above  pp.  57  f. 

140  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  3,  12. 

150  XX,  102.  Cf.  above  p.  81. 
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and  honored  him  as  ‘  Founder  and  Savior/  Two  annual 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him;  one  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  he  freed  the  city,  being  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month  Daesius,  which  the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion ;  the 
other  was  offered  on  his  birthday.  The  former  sacrifice  was 
begun  by  the  priest  of  Zeus  Soter,  the  latter  by  the  priest  of 
Aratus,  who  wore  a  white  headband  with  a  purple  stripe. 
Dionysiac  artists  accompanied  the  sacrifices  with  hymns  and 
the  music  of  the  lyre ; 161  the  master  of  the  gymnasium  led  a 
procession  of  boys  and  youths;  and  the  senators  followed 
wearing  wreaths.  Most  of  these  rites  had  fallen  into  disuse 
when  Plutarch 162  wrote.  Pausanias,158  who  mentions  the 
shrine  of  Aratus  and  his  statue  in  the  theater,  says  nothing 
about  the  sacrifices. 

In  honor  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  had  been  a  benefactor 
of  the  Achaeans,  we  read  of  Antigoneia  being  held  at  various 
times  and  places.154  Plutarch  155  and  Polybius  156  inform  us 
that  the  festival  was  also  held  in  Sicyon. 

King  Attalus  I  was  held  in  extraordinary  honor  for  his 
benefits  to  the  Sicyonians.  When  in  198  B.  C.  he  bestowed 
on  them  a  sum  of  money  and  a  quantity  of  grain,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  make  an  annual  sacrifice  to  him.157 

Finally,  we  have  the  notice  of  Pausanias  158  that  in  the 
market-place  there  was  a  precinct  sacred  to  the  Roman 
emperors. 


151  Dionysiac  artists  at  Sicyon,  see  above  pp.  90-91. 

152  Aratus,  LIII. 

1153 II,  8,  1;  7,  5. 

164  Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  p.  435. 

166  Aratus,  XLV. 

168  XXX,  23  ,  3. 

1BT  Polyb.  XVII  (XVIII),  16. 

168 II,  8,  1. 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  Civilization  op  Sicyon 

From  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  gained  some  idea  of 
the  predominant  features  of  the  civilization  of  ancient  Sicyon. 
To  a  prominent  position  in  the  political  history  of  Greece  it 
never  attained  except  during  the  brilliant  period  of  the  sixth 
century  tyrant  Cleisthenes,  and  for  a  considerable  stretch  of 
time  after  entering  the  Achaean  League  in  251  B.  C.  Its 
constitutional  history  was  thought  worthy  of  a  treatise  by 
Aiistotle 1  but  this  is  lost  and  we  have  only  incomplete 
knowledge  of  its  government  and  political  institutions.  Upon 
its  occupation  by  the  Dorians  the  population  was  divided  into 
four  tribes,  three  Doric  and  one  Ionic,  ruled  by  a  Dorian 
nobility  dependent  on  Argos.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  local  tyrants  usurped  the  power  and  Cleis- 
thenes  freed  the  city  from  the  political  control  which  Argos 
hitherto  had  exercised  over  it.  Following  the  one  hundred 
years  duration  of  tyranny  came  a  reversion  to  oligarchy,  now 
supported  by  Sparta.  The  oligarchy  was  probably  of  a  mod¬ 
erate  kind  for  it  was  not  till  418/7  B.  C.  that  Sparta  limited 
the  number  of  qualified  citizens.2  This  constitution  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  appearance  of  Epaminondas  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  when  it  was  overthrown  3  by  the  tyrant  Euphron  in 
367  B.  C.,  an  event  which  is  co-incident  with  the  decline  of 
Spartan  power  in  the  Peloponnese.  During  the  short  interval 
from  the  despotic  career  of  Euphron  till  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  a  popular  form  of  government  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  then  followed  a  succession  of  tyrants  whose  rule  was 
interrupted  by  ten  years  of  popular  government  4  but  violent 
party  strife  did  not  cease  till  Aratus  joined  it  to  the  Achaean 
League.  That  the  autonomy  guaranteed  by  the  league  to  the 

1  Pollux,  IX,  77.  3  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  44. 

2  Thuc.  V,  81.  4  See  pp.  82-83. 
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constituent  cities  was  operative  in  Sicyon  is  clear  from  her 
coinage  from  251  to  146  B.  C.,* * * 6  and  from  her  right  to  legislate 
as  shown  by  a  resolution  of  thanks  6  to  Attalus  I,  and  another 
to  send  ambassadors  to  thank  a  benefactor.7 *  The  titles  of 
local  magistrates  are  unknown.  Besides  them  there  func¬ 
tioned  a  /3ov X.7]  s  but  the  two  resolutions  that  have  come  down 
to  us  on  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  confirmed  only  by 
the  demos. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  annals  of  political  history  to 
those  of  art,  we  read  a  more  impressive  record.  Its  fame  in 
this  activity  was  observed  by  ancient  authors  and  is  attested 
by  the  long  list  of  works  wrought  by  more  than  a  score  each 
of  sculptors  and  painters,  some  specimens  of  whose  work  are 
still  extant  in  fragments  of  the  original,  copies,  imitations  or 
adaptations.  The  principles  of  their  art  were  taught  there 
by  a  succession  of  masters  and  expounded  in  manuals  and 
handbooks  as  witnessed  by  the  writings  of  Polyclitus  9  and 
Xenocrates  10  on  sculpture,  and  of  Pamphilus,11  Melanthius,12 
and  the  same  Xenocrates  13  on  painting.  Aside  from  having 
a  picture  gallery  which  had  a  collection  of  master-pieces,14 
the  information  from  Pausanias,  though  descriptive  of  the 
city  when  already  much  destroyed,  alone  suffices  to  show  that 
it  had  a  large  accumulation  of  treasures  decorating  its  shrines 


6  Coins  of  the  period  preserve  the  names  of  many  local  magistrates. 

See  the  Prosopographia  Nos.  15,  24,  30„  35,  43,  153,  178,  193,  241, 

245,  274,  303. 

6  Polyb.  XVIII  (XVII),  16. 

7 1.  G.  426,  cf.  Wilhelm,  Hermes,  XLI,  1906,  pp.  76-77.  See  also 
the  resolution  recorded  at  Magnesia,  Kern,  Insch.  von  Magnesia  am 
Maeander,  No.  41,  and  an  inscription  from  Pagae,  I.  G.  VII,  189. 

8  Plut.  Aratus,  LIII.  Cf.  also  Bouleuterium,  Paus.  II,  9,  6. 

0  Overbeck,  Schriftquellen,  959. 

10  Pliny,  N.  H.  Index  auctor.  Book  XXXIV  and  XXXIV,  83. 

11  Suidas,  s.  v.  Hdg^iXos. 

12  Diog.  Laer.  IV,  18;  Pliny,  N.  H.  Index  auctor.  Book  XXXV. 

13  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  68. 

14  Polemo,  fr.  14-16  (Miiller,  F.H.G.  Ill,  p.  120).  See  also  above 
pp.  142-143. 
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and  streets.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  statues  it 
appears  to  have  then  had,  is  the  paucity  of  the  works  of  art 
brought  to  light  either  by  chance  or  by  systematic  excavation 
on  the  site.16 

In  the  development  of  Greek  tragedy  Sicyon  also  engages 
our  attention.  At  the  court  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  Arion 
of  Lesbos  first  gave  definite  form  to  the  dithyramb  and 
definite  plots  to  the  Bacchic  mumming  which  was  the  origin 
of  Greek  drama.16  A  little  later,  at  the  rival  court  at  Sicyon, 
Cleisthenes  took  away  the  choruses  in  honor  of  Adrastus  and 
assigned  them  to  Dionysus.17  A  wider  range  of  interest  than 
the  adventures  of  Dionysus  was  given  to  this  choral  lyric  by 
the  tragic  poet  Epigenes  who  first  looked  for  plots  outside  the 


16  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  art  objects  reported  found  at 
Sicyon : 

(a)  A  small  original  Greek  bronze  statuette  now  in  Athens,  pre¬ 
sumably  from  Sicyon,  and  a  close  analogy  to  the  Roman  copy 
of  the  Pythocles  of  Polyclitus.  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces,  p. 
265,  n.  3;  Brunn-Bruckmann,  No.  280a. 

(b)  A  Hellenistic  marble  statue  of  Dionysus  (?)  now  in  Athens. 
Earle,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  pp.  292  ff.,  PI.  VIII. 

(c)  The  lower  part  of  a  female  figure  in  marble.  Earle,  l.  c.  pp. 
280-281. 

(d)  An  Archaic  limestone  head  of  a  girl,  now  in  Boston,  from  a 
standing  figure  of  the  type  of  the  maidens  from  the  Athenian 
acropolis.  Caskey,  Gatal.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  No.  5. 

(e)  A  large  bronze  relief  of  a  head  of  Aphrodite.  De  Ridder, 
Mus6e  du  Louvre,  Les  Bronzes  Antiques  (1913),  p.  131. 

(f)  A  bronze  statuette  of  Hermes  Criophorus.  Reinach,  Rep.  II, 
p.  553,  4. 

(g)  A  draped  archaic  bronze  statue  of  Hera(  ?)  wearing  a  ‘  polos.’ 
Reinach,  R6p.  II,  p.  652,  4. 

(h)  Terra-cotta  figurines  of  female  figures,  horsemen,  cocks, 
shields  and  moulds  for  similar  figures.  Report  of  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  Philadelpheus  and  Orlandos  in  A.  J.  A.  XXXI,  1927, 
pp.  126-127. 

13  Herod.  I,  23-24. 

17  Ihid.  V,  67. 
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Bacchic  cycle.18  In  relation  to  the  drama  we  may  note 
that  “  Thyestes  at  Sicyon  ”  was  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by 
Sophocles  19  and  that  both  Alexis  20  and  Menander  21  wrote 
comedies  entitled  “The  Sicyonian.” 

The  Sicyonian  contribution  to  literature  was  quite  con¬ 
siderable.  Aside  from  the  authors  on  art  cited  above  the 
list 22  includes  the  works  of  the  comic  poets  Axiopistus, 
Machon  and  Sophilus,  of  the  tragic  poets  Epigenes  and 
Neophron,  of  the  lyric  poet  Ariphron  and  the  poetess  Praxilla, 
and  of  the  epigrammist  Mnasalces.  There  were  works  on 
geography  by  Aristarchus  and  Heraclitus  and  on  cooking  by 
Tyndarichus.  Historical  works  were  produced  by  Diogenes, 
Aratus  and  Menaeehmus.  The  memoirs  of  Aratus  are  espe¬ 
cially  important  as  the  source  of  Pausanias’  excursus  on  the 
deeds  of  Aratus  in  his  description  of  Sicyon  28  and  as  the  main 
source  of  Plutarch’s  biography  of  Aratus.  The  historian 
Menaeehmus  24  is  of  interest  to  the  historian  particularly  for 
his  work  %u<vwvixLKd  which  is  the  only  special  history  of  Sicyon 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  from  ancient  times.  It  was 
from  this  source  that  Pausanias  drew  many  of  the  notices  we 
read  in  his  description  of  Sicyon.25  Menaeehmus  may  he  the 
author  of  the  anonymous  fragment  found  at  Oxyrhynchus, 
consisting  of  two  columns  from  a  history  of  Sicyon  which 
deals  with  the  origin  and  rise  of  Orthagoras,  tyrant  of  Sicyon 
just  before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.  C., 
and  an  ancestor  of  Cleisthenes.26  He  was  also  the  author 

18  Zenob.  V,  40.  See  also  the  Prosopographia,  s.  v. 

13  Cf.  Pearson,  The  Fragments  of  Sophocles,  I,  pp.  185-187;  Post, 
Harm  Stud,  in  Cl.  Phil.,  XXXIII,  p.  23. 

20  Meineke,  Poet.  Com.  Fr.  p.  562,  fr.  CVII. 

21  Koch,  Fr.  Com.  Att.  Ill,  p.  126. 

23  See  the  following  names  in  the  Prosopographia. 

23  Paus.  II,  7,  2  to  II,  9,  6. 

2*  The  fragments  are  in  C.  Muller,  Soriptores  rerum  Alexandra 
Magni  (Paris  1846)  pp.  145  ff. 

20  Cf.  Vogt,  Jahrb.  f.  cl.  Phil.  (Fleckeisen),  XXVII,  1902,  pp.  752- 
755  and  especially  Pfister,  Rh.  Mus.  LXVIII,  1913,  pp.  529-537. 

36  Oxyrh.  Pap.  XI,  fr.  1365.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  (l.  c.  and  XIII, 
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of  a  work  irepl  Texnriov  (On  Artists)  of  which  we  have  a  few 
fragments  preserved,  for  the  most  part  in  Athenaeus.  They 
deal  with  music  and  poetry  and  contain  notices  such  as  that 
Sappho  was  the  inventor  of  the  77-77*7-15  or  payaSis  (XIV, 
635  b,  e)  ;  that  Aristonicus  of  Argos  introduced  the  custom 
of  playing  the  harp  without  vocal  accompaniment  (XIV, 
637  f.),  that  Dion  of  Chios  was  the  first  to  play  on  the  harp 
an  ode  such  as  is  used  at  libations  in  honor  of  Dionysus 
(XIV,  638  a)  ;  that  Homer  was  the  author  of  the  ’E^i/ayA'Ses 
(II,  65,  a).  With  this  work  on  music  and  poetry  is  connected 
the  notice  that  there  was  in  Sicyon  a  list  of  poets  and  musi¬ 
cians  chronologically  arranged  according  to  the  priestesses  of 
Hera  at  Argos.27  A  third  work  of  his  was  his  Hufk/cos,  con¬ 
taining  a  list  of  Pythian  victors,  a  work  which  was  utilized 
by  Aristotle.28  Finally  he  is  credited  by  Suidas  with  the 
authorship  of  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  pursuit  of  music,  dramatics  and  athletics  is  evident 
from  many  literary  and  epigraphical  notices.  Epigonus  29 
and  Lysander  30  are  credited  with  innovations  in  the  playing 
of  the  cithara,  and  anonymous  Sicyonian  musicians  competed 
with  the  great  harpist  Stratonicus.31  Inscriptions  show  that 
seventeen  musicians  competed  at  Argos,  Delphi,  Athens  and 
Delos.  Twenty-five  are  known  almost  exclusively  from  the 
Soteria  inscriptions  at  Delphi  to  have  appeared  in  dramatic 
contests  in  various  capacities,  while  fifteen  are  recorded  as 
victors  in  various  athletic  contests  at  the  great  public  games 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi  and  the  minor  ones  at  the  Isthmus, 
Larisa  and  Oropus. 


pp.  110-111)  think  that  the  author  may  be  Ephorus  or  some  one  who 
derived  his  information  from  Ephorus.  M.  Lenehantin  de  Guber- 
natis  (Boll,  di  Fil.  Class.  XXV,  1919,  pp.  127-130)  argues  quite  con¬ 
vincingly  that  the  author  was  Menaechmus.  Cf.  Powell  and  Barber, 
New  Chapters  in  the  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.  pp.  131,  144. 

27  Ps.-Plut.  de  mus.  3  and  8.  The  work  was  used  by  Heracleides 
Ponticus. 

28  Schol.  Pindar,  Pyth.  IV,  313.  30  Ibid.  XIV,  637  f.  638a. 

20  Athen.  IV,  183d.  31  Ibid.  VIII,  351e. 
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Prosopographia  Sicyonia 

1.  'AfiavTu&as  Uacriov,  tyrant  3rd  century  B.  C.,  brother  of 

Soso.  He  assassinated  Clinias,  the  father  of  Aratus, 
and  was  himself  killed  by  Deinias  and  Aristotle,  Plut. 
Arat.  II  ff. ;  Paus.  II,  8,  2.  Cf.  p.  83. 

2.  ’Aya&lvos  Kpnobrjjxo  [n j ,  pai/'aAos  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  270  B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2565,  9.  Dated  258'  B.  C. 
Johnson,  A.J.P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

3.  ’AyaOoKXeh  ’AfiovvTao,  proxenus  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia, 

I.  G.  VII,  1724. 

4.  ’Ayapicrrr],  daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  wife  of  the  Alc- 

maeonid  Megacles  and  mother  of  the  Athenian  Cleis¬ 
thenes,  Herod.  VI,  126-132;  Diod.  VIII,  19;  Aelian, 
Var.  hist.  XII,  24;  Athen.  VI,  273  b,  c.;  XII,  541  b.; 
XIV,  628  c,  d.  See  above,  pp.  60  If. 

5.  ’Aycm/cA^s,  son  of  Echetimus  and  Nicagora,  Paus.  II, 

10,  3. 

6.  ’Aya<njxevr]<;,  soldier  who  fought  at  Aegospotami  and  had 

a  statue  at  Delphi,  Paus.  X,  9,  10. 

7.  ’Aytas  ["AytjSos,  proxenus  in  Thisbe,  third  century  B.  C., 

Suppl.  Ep.  Gr.  Ill,  1927,  Ho.  348. 

8.  ’ Aycfiev> /s  4iAo/xA'ov9,  rpayySos  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi, 

271  B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2564,  57.  O’Connor,  Chapters 
in  the  History  of  Actors  and  Acting  in  Ancient  Greece , 
No.  10.  Dated  259  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX, 
1918,  p.  171. 

9.  "Ayt?,  father  of  ’Ayta?.  See  No.  7. 

10.  ’A Seas,  son  of  the  tyrant  Euphron  and  general  of  the 

military  force  in  Sicyon  367  B.  C.,  Xen.  Hell.  VII, 
1,  45.  He  was  father  of  Euphron  the  younger.  See 
No.  136. 

11.  "AS/xaro?  ’ ApurropAveos,  proxenus  at  Delphi  176/5  B.  C., 

S.  G.  D.  I.  2581,  271 ;  Ditt.  Syll.  II3,  585,  271. 
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12.  ’AdrjmSa';,  captain  under  Dercylidas  the  Spartan  in  the 

campaign  against  Pharnabazus  in  399  B.  C.,  Xen. 
Hell.  Ill,  1,  18. 

13.  Aiyias,  money  changer,  probably  a  Sicyonian,  Plut.  Aral. 

XVIII,  4  f .,  XIX,'  2.  Polyaen.  VI,  5  calls  him  AUrim. 

14.  AlyLvrjTrjs,  painter ;  brother  of  Pasias,  Pliny,  N.  H. 

XXXV,  145.  See  above  p.  142. 

15.  Aiveas,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Catal.  Gr. 

Coins  Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  55.  Nos.  234,  235.  Cf. 
Head,  Hist.  Hum?  p.  411. 

16.  Atveros,  father  of  a  naopoios  at  Delphi.  See  No.  357. 

17.  Aluylva [?] ,  unknown,  Earle,  A.J.A.  IV,  1888,  p.  427; 

1.  G.  IV,  425.  Scarcely  the  same  as  No.  18. 

18.  Alcrxlvr]' ;,  tyrant  put  down  by  the  Spartans  probably 

about  556  B.  C.,  Plut.  De  Herod.  Malig.  XXI.  Cf. 
Ai[<jx]lv7]v,  Catal.  of  Gr.  Papyri  of  the  John  Bylands 
Library ,  p.  31,  No.  18.  Cf.  p.  62  above. 

19.  ’Akp'hjlos,  general  during  tyranny  of  Euphron  367  B.  C. 

Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  45.  Cf.  I.  G.  IV,  431. 

20.  ’ AXe^avSpos,  father  of  ’AAelavSpos.  See  No.  21. 

21.  ’A\e£av8po<;  ’AAe£  [av]  8pov,  honored  in  the  first  half  of 

the  third  century  B.  C.  in  an  Argive  decree  which 
confers  on  him  and  his  descendants  citizenship  at 
Argos,  names  him  a  ©ewpoSoKos  of  Zeus  at  Nemea  and 
of  Hera  at  Argos,  and  votes  him  a  crown  and  a  statue 
in  the  agora.  Vollgraff,  Mnemosyne ,  XLIV,  1916, 
p.  65. 

22.  VAA father  of  the  sculptor  Cantharus,  Paus.  VI,  3,  6. 

Probably  to  be  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  in 
Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  50  but,  if  so,  Alexis  must  have 
been  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Polyclitus. 

23.  ’AAcAW,  assassinator  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 

Diod.  XIX,  67,  1.  Date  314  B.  C.  See  p.  79. 

24.  ’AAe^iW,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.  Gr.  Coins 
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Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  51,  Nos.  191,  192;  p.  53,  No.  215. 
Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Num.2  p.  411. 

25.  ’  AXtpiwv  ’AAe[.  .  .  .]ov,  -Tvoi-qT-qs  npocroBtiov,  at  the  Soteria 

at  Delphi  270  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2565,  13.  Dated  258 
B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

26.  ’AAi<cf3iA8r)‘i,  father  of  Menaechmus  the  historian.  See 

No.  207. 

27.  ’A/W/xaxos  [2] eKixivaOev.  Roehl,  I.  G.  A.  326. 

28.  ’ AAnujQivr]';  ’ Apurroyevov,  xopevrrjs,  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  269  B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2566,  48;  Ditt.  SyW,  691,  48. 
Dated  257  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918, 
p.  171. 

29.  "AAvtto?,  sculptor  and  pupil  of  Naucydes.  He  was  active 

between  405-364  B.  C.  See  p.  107. 

30.  ’A/teuJas,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Gr.  Coins 

Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  51,  No.  193.  Cf.  Head,  Hist. 
Num.2  p.  411. 

31.  ’A/towras,  father  of  ’Ayaflo/cAeis.  See  No.  3. 

32.  'AvaidHpa,  painter,  daughter  of  Nealces,  Clem.  Alex., 

Strom.  IV,  124  (p.  620  Potter).  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
Kiinstler,  II,  p.  291  thinks  she  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  Anaxander  mentioned  in  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV, 
146.  See  p.  141. 

33.  ‘AvSpeas,  father  of  Orthagoras,  who  was  the  first  tyrant 

of  Sicyon,  Herod.  VI,  126;  Diod.  Exc.  Vat.  VIII,  24; 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Oxyr.  Pap.  XI,  pp.  104  If.  No. 
1365.  On  the  early  tyrants  at  Sicyon  see  above,  pp. 

52  ff. 

34.  ’ Av8p  .  .  i a,  proxenus  at  Cleitor,  I.  G.  V,  368,  169. 

35.  ■’AvSpoTt/x.os,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Gr.  Coins 

Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  53,  No.  126;  p.  54.  No.  225.  Cf. 
Head,  Hist.  Num.2  p.  411. 

36.  [’Av] Tt/^ax05;  dedicator  at  Nemea,  I.  G.  IV,  483. 

37.  ’ AvTty.evrjs  ^(/lyiLptAao ,  proxenus  in  Thisbe,  third  century 

B.  C.,  Suppl.  Ep.  Gr.  Ill,  1927,  No.  346. 

13 
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38.  ’A^io-tuo-to?,  writer  of  early  comedy.  From  Locris  or 

Sicyon.  Philochorus  in  Athen.  XIV,  648  d,  e. 

39.  ?A7roAAoSa)/>o?,  father  of  ’AiroWwvios.  See  No.  42.  , 

40.  ’AnoW  [wvtSa?] .  Gravestone  in  Sicyon,  Earle,  Cl.  Rev. 

VI,  1892,  p.  135.  He  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
No.  41. 

41.  ’A7roAvWt8as,  a  citizen  who  opposed  the  acceptance  of 

Eumenes’  II  gift  to  the  Achaeans  in  185  B.  C.,  Polyb. 
XXII,  11.  He  was  later  sent  as  ambassador  of  the 
Achaeans  to  Caecilius  Metellus,  Polyb.  XXII,  15, 
6  ff.  In  169  B.  C.  he  opposed  rash  declarations  in 
favor  of  Borne,  Polyb.  XXXVIII,  6,  6. 

42.  ’ AvoXXdmos  ’ A-KoXXobwpov,  contestant  in  music  at  Argos 

in  second  or  first  century  B.  C.,  Vollgraff,  Mnemosyne, 
XLVII,  1919,  p.  253,  line  17. 

43.  ’AttoAAcovios,  magistrate.  Gr.  Coins  Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p. 

55,  No.  236.  The  name  ’ AttoAAgj  [n]  os  ’Iacrov  occurs 
also  in  an  unpublished  inscription  of  late  Hellenistic 
date,  seen  by  Professor  Bobinson  at  Vasiliko  See 
’I&>  below. 

44.  "Aparos  KAawa,  general  of  the  Achaean  League.  He 

was  born  271/0  B.  C.,  liberated  Sicyon  from  local 
tyrants  and  joined  it  to  the  Achaean  League  in  251 
B.  C.,  and  from  then  on  till  his  death  at  Aegium  in 
214/13  B.  C.  he  was  general  of  the  league  17  times. 
Cf.  Plut.  Aratus ;  Polyb.  II  and  IV  passim;  Paus.  II, 
8  and  9.  For  the  fragments  of  his  Memoirs  see  Mul¬ 
ler,  F.  H.  G.  Ill,  pp.  21  ff.  Statues  were  erected  to 
him  in  Sicyon,  Paus.  II,  7,  5 ;  at  Olympia,  Ibid.  VI, 
12.  5;  at  Corinth,  Polyb.  XXXIX,  14,  10;  at  Troe- 
zen,  I.  G.  IV,  788;  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  469.  See  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  Fed.  Govt,  in  Greece  and  Italy  (2n'd  ed.), 
pp.  279  ff.;  Tarn,  Antigonos  Gonatas,  pp.  361  ff.,  and 
passim. 

45.  "ApaTos  ’Apdrov,  sent  as  ambassador  and  then  as  hostage 

to  Antigonus  Doson  after  the  battle  of  Dyme  (226 
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B.  C.),  Polyb.  II,  51,  5;  Pint.  Amt.  XLII,  2,  3.  He 
was  general  of  the  Achaean  League  in  219/18  B.  C., 
Polyb.  IV,  37,  1;  70,  2;  72,  7.  He  abandoned  the  gen¬ 
eralship  in  218  B.  C.,  Polyb.  V,  1,  1.  With  his  father 
he  was  at  Messene  in  214,  when  he  reproached  Philip, 
Plut.  Amt.  L,  1  if. ;  Polyb.  VII,  11,  9.  His  wife 
Polycrateia  (Cf.  s.  v.)  was  corrupted  by  Philip  and 
Aratus  himself  was  poisoned  by  him.  Plut.  Amt. 
LIV. 

46.  ’’Aparos  A pdrov.  He  is  probably  a  son  of  the  former  and 

was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Egypt  in  181  B.  C.,  Polyb. 
XXIV,  6,  3,  and  to  Rome  in  179  B.  C.,  Ibid.  XXIV, 
10,  8.  Cf.  Niese  in  Pauly-Wissowa  II,  p.  391.  An 
Aratus  is  mentioned  as  ©etopoiSoKos  on  an  inscription 
from  Delphi,  B.  C.  H.  XLV,  1921,  p.  11,  line  34. 

47.  ’Aptorapxos,  cited  as  an  author  quoted  by  Pliny,  N.  E. 

Index  auctor  V.  He  was  probably  a  writer  on  geog¬ 
raphy. 

48.  ’Apurreas  ’Apiartov,  one  of  the  chorus  of  boys  at  the 

Soteria  at  Delphi,  c.  225  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  509,  10. 
Dated  221  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XL,  1919,  p.  305. 

49.  ’ApLdTLas,  father  of  ’Apiarian  above. 

50.  , ApurToyevrjs  E iufipavopos,  one  of  the  chorus  of  boys  at  the 

Soteria  in  Delphi  269  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2566,  25. 
Dated  257  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p. 
171.  Ditt.  Syll.2  691,  25,  has  ’  ApuTToyivtyi  'Hpavopos. 

51.  ’ ApvcyToyivrj’i,  father  of  ,A\Kba9evr]'s.  See  No.  28. 

52.  ’ ApuTToSapua,  mother  of  Aratus.  Paus.  II,  10,  3;  IV, 

14,  7. 

53.  JAptcrrdS?yp^)9,  father  of  'PoStov.  See  No.  286. 

54.  [JAp]  tcrToSrjp.o^  EvreAcw,  Ki0apo>§ds  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  271  B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2564,  13.  Dated  259  B.  C. 
Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

55.  ’ApioTo/cAi??,  sculptor  who  together  with  Canachus  and 

Hageladas  made  the  Muse  with  the  lyre  in  a  group  of 
the  three  Muses.  Antip.  of  Sidon,  Anth.  Pal.  XVJ, 
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220.  According  to  the  artistic  genealogy  given  by 
Pausanias  (VI,  3,  11;  9,  1-3)  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
school  of  sculptors  which  flourished  for  seven  genera¬ 
tions,  the  last  member  of  which  was  Pantias,  son  of 
Sostratus.  Since  Sostratus  (Polyb.  IV,  78,  5;  cf. 
Paus.  VIII,  26,  7)  was  active  with  Hypatodorus, 
who  flourished  c.  388  B.  C.  (Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr. 
Kunstler,  I,  p.  294;  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  p.  80,  No.  101), 
Aristocles’  activity  must  go  back  to  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  century  if  the  genealogy  of  Pausanias  is 
chronologically  dependable.  Cf.  Robert  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  II,  p.  937,  and  Hitzig-Bliimner,  Pausanias, 
II,  pp.  544,  606.  According  to  Pausanias  (VI,  9,  1), 
Aristocles  was  a  brother  of  Canachus,  whose  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Didyma  must  have  been  made  before  493 
B.  C.  (See  p.  98.)  Consequently  we  would  have  an 
Aristocles  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  and 
another,  probably  his  son,  who  was  active  with  Cana¬ 
chus  and  Hageladas. 

56.  ’ApwTTOK  [Aijs] .  Fragmentary  inscription  found  in  Sic- 

yon,  Earle  A.  J.  A.  IV,  1888,  p.  427;  I.  G.  IV,  425. 

57.  ’ ApucrTOKpaTrjs ,  father  of  ''l7nrwv.  See  No.  158. 

58.  ’ApwrTOK/HTos,  father  of  ’ApxeSapuvs.  See  No.  71. 

59.  ’ApwroAaos,  painter,  a  son  and  pupil  of  Pausias.  Pliny, 

N.  E.  XXXV,  137.  He  flourished  from  about  360 
to  320  B.  C.  See  pp.  137-138. 

60.  ’Ap^aTojjMxos.  Fragmentary  inscription  found  in  Sic- 

yon,  I.  G.  IV,  431. 

61.  ’Apuaropaxos,  an  exile  and  confidant  of  Aratus  before  the 

capture  of  Sicyon,  Plut.  Arat.  V.  He  can  probably  be 
identified  with  No.  62. 

62.  ’ Apuo-Topjaxos  ^(oadvSpov  had  a  statue  at  Delphi  whose  base 

has  been  found,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  458. 

63.  ’AptxxTopevrjs,  father  of  “AS/xaros.  See  No.  11. 

64.  ’AptWparos,  tyrant  and  friend  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 

Demos.  XVIII,  48,  295.  Melanthius  made  a  painting 
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of  him  standing  beside  a  chariot  of  victory.  The 
painting  was  partly  destroyed  by  Aratus.  Plut,  Arat. 
XIII,  2  tf.  He  erected  a  monument  to  the  poet 
Telestes  and  engaged  Nicomachus  of  Thebes  to  paint 
it.  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  109.  See  pp.  132-133. 

65.  ’ApiaTwv,  father  of  Ewcpdrewx.  See  No.  125. 

66.  ’ApLo-Ttowpos,  father  of  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes,  Herod. 

VI,  126;  Paus.  II,  8,  1.  According  to  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus  ( fr .  61),  he  was  the  father  of  Myron, 
Isodemus  and  Cleisthenes.  On  the  genealogy  of  the 
early  tyrants  see  p.  52  and  n.  2. 

67.  ’Apt(f>p<x)v,  a  lyric  poet  and  x°P°& t^avKaXos  in  Athens 

shortly  after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  I.  G.  II,  3,  1280. 
Cf.  Kohler,  Hermes ,  II,  1867,  p.  23.  His  paean  to 
Hygieia  given  by  Athenaeus  (XV,  702  a)  appears  to 
have  been  well  known  in  antiquity  according  to 
Lucian  {He  lapsu  inter  sal.  c.  6 ;  cf .  Maxim.  Tyr. 
XIII,  229)  and  the  fact  that  it  was  cut  on  stone  about 
200  A.  D.  together  with  a  hymn  to  Asclepius  and  a 
hymn  to  Telesphorus,  I.  G.  Ill,  1,  171. 

68.  ’ApKecrtAas,  a  painter,  son  of  Tisicrates  and  brother  of 
Thoinias  the  sculptor,  Pliny  N.  H.  XXXV,  146.  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  ’ApKwlAaos  of 
Paus.  I,  1,  3.  See  p.  140. 

69.  tAppJoSt  £09.  Fragmentary  inscription  found  at  Sicyon, 

Earle,  A.  J.  A.  IV,  1888,  p.  427;  /.  G.  IV,  425. 

70.  ’  Aprep.u>v,  father  of  KAeo-77-drpa.  See  No.  182. 

71.  ’Ap^eSd/xa?  ’ ApuTTOKplrov,  xoptvrrjs  at  the  Soteria  at  Del¬ 

phi  in  270  and  269  B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2565,  76,  and 
2566,  71.  Dated  258  and  257  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P. 
XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

72.  "Apatov  Kvmla.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3, 

3327. 

73.  ’Aa-KXanluiv.  The  name  occurs  on  a  fragmentary  inscrip¬ 

tion  found  at  Sicyon,  I.  G.  IV,  431. 

74.  Ba/c^wxSas.  Trained  a  chorus  of  men  for  the  festival  of 
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the  Muses  at  Thespiae.  Amphion  in  Athen.  XIV, 
629  a.  Cf.  Preger,  Inscr.  gr.  metr.  No.  141.  His  date 
is  about  the  fourth  century. 

75.  BiW,  father  of  KaAAi/hos.  See  No.  163. 

76.  BotSas,  sculptor,  a  son  and  pupil  of  Lysippus,  Pliny 

N.  H.  XXXIV,  66  and  73.  Regarding  his  only  men¬ 
tioned  work,  a  praying  figure,  see  p.  119.  Robert, 
Pauly-Wissowa,  III,  p.  594,  suggests  he  may  be  the 
Boedas  referred  to  by  Vitruvius  III,  praef.  2.  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  the  BotV/cos  said  by  Tatian  (c.  Gr. 
52)  to  have  made  a  statue  of  Myrtis,  the  teacher  of 
Pindar,  can  not  be  determined,  Robert,  l.  c. 

77.  Boiwto?,  an  athlete  who  won  in  running  at  Olympia  in 

01.  164.  Euseb.  Chron.  I,  p.  210  (ed.  Schoene). 
Cf.  Krause,  Olympia ,  p.  259. 

78.  BourdS^s,  a  potter  reputed  to  be  the  inventor  of  model¬ 

ing  in  clay,  Pliny,  N.  E.  XXXV,  151-152;  Athenag. 
Legal,  pro  Christ ,  14,  p.  59  (ed.  Dechair).  See  p.  35 
above  and  Robert  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  III,  p.  1079. 

79.  Bpvrjs,  a  painter  who  was  father  and  first  teacher  of  the 

painter  Pausias.  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  123. 

80.  BiNeAos,  the  first  Sicyonian  who  won  the  prize  in  the 

boys’  boxing  match  at  'Olympia.  His  statue  was 
made  by  Canachus  the  younger.  He  won  some  time 
between  412-360  B.  C.,  Paus.  VI,  13,  7.  Cf.  Hyde, 
Olympic  Victor  Monuments ,  p.  120. 

81.  IWawaas  A y/xyp-plov.  The  name  occurs  on  a  gravestone 

in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3,  3328. 

82.  VXvKepa,  a  flower-girl  and  garland-weaver  loved  by  the 

painter  Pausias,  one  of  whose  paintings  of  her  was 
world-famous,  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXI,  4  if.,  and  XXXV, 
125.  See  p.  134. 

83.  Topylas.  See  Kava^os.  No.  173. 

84.  Vpavuavos,  an  athlete  who  won  five  victories  at  Olympia, 

two  in  the  pentathlum,  one  in  the  single  race,  and 
two  in  the  double  course,  running  both  with  and  with- 
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out  his  shield  though  in  unknown  Olympiads,  Paus. 
II,  11,  8.  He  is  usually  identified  with  Cranaus  of 
S  icy  on  mentioned  by  Africanus  (Euseb.  Citron.  I, 
p.  218),  who  won  the  stadion  in  01.  231=144  A.  D. 
Of.  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor  Monuments ,  p.  370,  n.  7. 

85.  AduAxos,  father  of  ITarra/cA^s.  See  Ho.  253. 

86.  AafSaAos  IIaT/><weAeos,  bronze  sculptor  who  made  victor 

statues  and  historical  groups  at  Olympia  and  Delphi 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  His 
work  and  all  ancient  references  to  him  are  discussed 
on  pp.  108-111. 

87.  AdtTrTros,  sculptor,  a  son  and  pupil  of  Lysippus,  Pliny, 

N.  H.  XXXIV,  66  and  51.  He  made  two  victor 
statues  at  Olympia,  Paus.  VI,  12,  6,  and  16,  5,  and  a 
Perixyomenus,  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  87.  He  flour¬ 
ished  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  fourth  century  and 
the  first  two  of  the  third.  See  further  p.  119. 

88.  AatrwvSo?,  sculptor  who  made  a  victor  statue  at  Olympia, 

Paus.  VI,  17,  5.  His  signature  has  been  found  on  a 
base  at  Delphi,  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  97,  and  on  a  base  at 
Thebes,  I.  G.  VII,  2472.  See  further  p.  120. 

89.  Aa/tdfleos,  a  OewpohoKos  at  Delphi,  B.  C.  H.  XLV,  1921, 

p.  11,  line  34.  Cf.  Xo.  350. 

90.  Aa/w/cpiTos,  sculptor  who  was  active  in  the  first  half  of 

the  fourth  century  B.  C.  All  references  to  him  are 
considered  on  p.  111.  In  Vasiliko  Professor  Rob¬ 
inson  saw  a  stone  with  the  inscription, — tov  Aap.oKpd- 
reos|| — o?  avedrjKe. 

91.  Aap-oa-rpara  hiKvwvia.  Gravestone  in  Thebes,  I.  G.  VII, 

2631. 

92.  Aa/xoVtju-os  N avKpdrovs.  He  swore  to  the  One  Year’s  truce, 

423  B.  C.,  Thuc.  IV,  119,  2. 

93.  A e£ias  A e'£ios,  vop.oypd<pos  of  Achaean  League,  third  cen¬ 

tury  B.  C.,  Suppl.  Bp.  Gr.  I,  1923,  Xo.  74,  line  11. 

94.  Ae^iWos  HavTolov,  avXrjri]^  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi,  270 
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B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2565,  15.  Dated  258  B.  C.  Johnson, 
A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

95.  Ae£m/cos  [ . ],  one  of  the  men’s  chorus  at  the 

Soteria  at  Delphi,  271  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2564,  42. 
Dated  259  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918, 
p.  171. 

96.  Ae|ts,  father  of  Ae£tas.  See  No.  93. 

97.  A rjjAjrpio's,  father  of  PAavKias.  See  No.  81. 

98.  A^/xoV/htos,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  A. 

Allienus,  Cie.  ad  Fam.  XIII,  78.  Date  46  B.  C. 

99.  Aioyevys,  historian  who  wrote  TO.  irepl  HeXoTrov^arov,  Diog. 

Laer.  VI,  81  =  Muller,  F.  H.  G.  IV,  p.  392.  His  work 
is  lost.  It  may  have  been  travel  literature  of  the 
Hellenistic  period.  Cf.  Berger,  Pauly- Wissowa,  V,  p. 
737;  Susemihl,  Gr.  Lit.  d.  Alex.  II,  p.  387. 

100.  At oSupos,  victor  at  Olympia  in  an  unknown  contest  in 

the  160th  Olympiad  (140  B.  C.)  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  VII,  16,  10.  But  the  date  is  incorrect.  Cf. 
Hitzig-Bliimner,  Pausanias ,  ad  loc. 

101.  Atotras  [Nik]  oarparov,  iepop.vrjp.u)V  Trapa  Atoptetov  twv  Ik 

He\o7rovin]<jov  in  130  B.  C.,  I.  G.  II,  551,  p.  329,  line 
67;  Ditt.  Syll.  II3,  692,  25. 

102.  Atcov.  The  name  occurs  on  a  list  of  seven  names  found 

in  Sicyon,  Earle,  A.J.A.  IV,  1888,  p.  427;  I.  G.  IV, 
425. 

103.  AopKas  8,LKV(Dvta.  Gravestone  found  at  St.  Trinity  in 

Attica,  I.  G.  II,  3329. 

104.  AopKtcov  ^iktxowos.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3330. 

105.  “EkS^Aos,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aratus,  probably  a 

Sicyonian,  Plut.  Arat.  VII. 

106.  ’EAeiVfpios,  father  of  an  unknown  victor  in  the  long 

course  at  Larisa  at  some  time  in  the  first  century  B.  C., 
I.  G.  IX,  2,  534  line  25. 

107.  ’ETratWos.  Probably  a  Sicyonian.  He  presented  to  one 

XdpoTros  a  vase  signed  by  Execias  in  letters  of  the 
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Sicyonian  alphabet,  I.  G.  IV,  424;  Roberts,  Intr.  to 
Gr.  Epig.  I,  No.  95. 

108.  ’E7 rrjpaTO's,  father  of  E88o£os.  See  No.  121. 

109.  ’E7nycr>js,  tragic  poet  who,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 

©eo-7ns),  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  16th  pre¬ 
ceding  Thespis,  while  according  to  Themistios  (Or.  27 
p.  406  Dind.)  he  was  the  founder  of  tragedy.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  what  is  said  about  the  origin  of  the  proverb 
ov8ev  777065  to v  Aiovwov  (Suidas,  S.  V.  ovSev  717305  A.  and 
©eWis;  Zenob.  Y,  40,  Phot.  lex.  p.  357,  5)  he  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  performance  other  subjects  than  the 
original  one  of  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus.  Cf.  Christ- 
Schmid,  Gr.  Litteraturgesch.  I  (l)6,  p.  280.  See 
above,  p.  179. 

110.  ’Emyovos,  a  harp-player  who  was  an  Ambraciot  by  birth 

but  later  became  a  citizen  of  Sicyon,  Athen.  IY,  183  d. 
He  first  used  a  harp  named  after  him,  Epigonius, 
which  had  the  astonishingly  high  number  of  forty 
strings,  Pollux,  IY,  59.  In  his  school,  wind  and 
string  instruments  were  combined,  Athen.  XIV,  637  f. 
His  activity  falls  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  when  the 
city  was  the  scene  of  great  religious  festivals  and  the 
Pythian  games.  Cf.  v.  Jan  und  Graf,  Pauly-Wissowa, 
YI,  p.  69. 

111.  [’EjirtKoupos,  xopoSiSdcrKaAos  at  Athens  in  344/3  B.  C., 

1.  G.  II,  1240 ;  Ditt.  Syll.  IIIs,  1086. 

112.  ’E7uxap'75,  Macedonian  partisan  in  Sicyon  at  the  time  of 

Philip  and  Alexander,  Demos.  On  the  Crown,  295; 
Suidas  s.  v.  77730867775.  See  p.  77. 

113.  5E7rixa/o775,  one  from  whom  timber  was  purchased  for  the 

temple  at  Delphi,  342/1  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  248  K2, 
Col.  I,  17.  He  is  possibly  the  same  as  No.  112. 

114.  ’E/3a<TMr77-[o5.  Fragmentary  inscription  found  in  Sicyon, 

Earle,  A.  J.  A.  IY,  1888,  p.  427;  I.  G.  IY,  425. 

115.  ’EparoKA^5,  ambassador  sent  by  the  Sicyonians  to  express 

their  thanks  to  some  benefactor  unknown  to  us, 
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McMurtry,  A.J.A.  V,  1889,  p.  282,  No.  1;  I.  G.  IV, 
426;  Wilhelm,  Hermes ,  XLI,  1906,  pp.  76-77.  He 
belongs  to  the  end  of  the  third  or  first  half  of  the 
second  century  B.  C.  Cf.  p.  88  above. 

116.  EuavS/ncfys,  naopoios  at  Delphi  before  300  B.  C.,  Ditt. 

Syll.  Is,  237  II  B,  47. 

117.  EvavSpos,  father  of  "IA apov.  See  No.  155. 

118.  [Ejidp/xocn-os  2 [rtAj^or,  naopoios  at  Delphi  339  and  336 

B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll ,  I3,  249  B,  Col.  I,  76;  251  H,  Col. 
II,  24. 

119.  EvfiovAa  Ituivwla.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  Ill,  2906. 

120.  EvfiovAlBr]  [s]  ^i/ouwwos.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G  II 

3331. 

121.  Ew5o£os  'EirrjpaTov,  StSdo-zcoAos  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in 

270  B.  C.,  S.G.D.I.,  2565,  47.  Dated  258  B.  C. 
Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918',  p.  171. 

122.  Ev9v8ajj.os,  kpojxv'qiMv  at  Delphi  at  the  autumn  meeting 

272/1  B.  C.,  S.  G.D.I.  2516,  4;  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  418, 
A,  4.  Dated  264  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX 
1918,  p.  171. 

123.  Ev6v8rpx0‘s,  tyrant  together  with  Timoclidas  after  the 

tyranny  of  Cleon  in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  according 
to  Pausanias  II,  8,  1  and  2.  He  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  succession  given  by  Plutarch  (Aral.  II)  who  says 
Timoclidas  and  Clinias  were  chosen  popular  leaders 
after  the  death  of  Cleon.  Niese  ( Gesch .  d.  gr.  u. 
MaJced.  Staaten.  II,  p.  243,  n.  5)  and  others  think 
Pausanias  is  mistaken  or  that  the  text  is  corrupt.  See 
p.  82  above. 

124.  E i6vKfinVs,  sculptor,  son  and  pupil  of  Lysippus.  He 

was  active  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C. 
at  Delphi,  Lebadea  in  Boeotia,  Thespiae  and  other 
places.  His  pupils  were  Tisicrates  and  Xenocrates  who 
is  famous  for  his  writings  on  ancient  art.  See  Robert 
in  Pauly- Wissowa,  VI,  p.  1507  and  above,  p.  120. 
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125.  EtiKpareia  ’Apfirravos.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3, 

3332. 

126.  Eti[A]atS^s,  father  of  ©eoc/xivTos.  See  No.  145. 

127.  Ev7to/x7to9,  painter.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the 

Sicyonian  school  and  the  teacher  of  Pamphilus,  under 
whom  Apelles  studied.  He  was  active  toward  the  end 
of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.,  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIY,  61  and  64;  XXX,  75. 
See  further  pp.  127-129. 

128.  [Etcrrpa  ?]tos  HeroTi/uw,  naopoios  at  Delphi  330  B.  C., 

Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  241  C,  143. 

129.  [Etcr/aar  ?]os  Ti/xoKpaTeos,  naopoios  in  336  B.  C.,  prob¬ 

ably  a  Sicyonian,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  251  H.  Col.  II,  26, 
and  note  18.  If  the  reading  is  correct  Kpdr^s  (No. 
187)  was  his  brother  and  Sicyon  had  three  naopoioi  in 
that  year.  Cf.  Cloche,  B.  C.  H.  XL,  1916,  pp.  128  if. 

130.  EtireAij?,  father  of  5  A  purr  6  8rj  ipoo  s.  See  No.  54. 

131.  E vtvxISt]<s,  sculptor  and  painter.  He  was  a  pupil  of 

Lysippus  and  was  active  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
and  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  him  are  brought  together  on  pp.  121-122,  139. 

132.  Ei^pdvwp,  an  exile  from  Sicyon  living  at  Argos.  He 

was  a  carpenter  by  trade  and  furnished  Aratus  with 
ladders  for  scaling  the  walls  of  Sicyon,  Plut.  Arat.  YI. 

133.  E vcfrpdvup,  father  of  ''Apio-royeV^s.  See  No.  50. 

134.  Ei(£ponS?7s,  a  grammarian  from  Corinth  or  Sicyon  who 

was  one  of  the  teachers  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’Apto-ro^dv^s  Bu£dvrios).  He 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Euphronius,  the  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes.  Cf.  Kohn 
in  Pauly- Wissowa,  II,  p.  994,  and  YI,  pp.  1220-1221. 

135.  Etic£pcov,  ruler  of  Sicyon  367-366  B.  C.,  whose  despotic 

conduct  led  to  his  expulsion  by  the  Arcadians  and 
Thebans.  He  was  assassinated  in  Thebes  and  was 
honored  as  “  Founder  ”  of  the  city.  See  pp.  73-75. 

136.  E V(j>pwv  ’AiSea,  grandson  of  Euphron  above.  He  was 
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active  against  the  Macedonians  in  Sicyon  and  was 
made  a  proxenus  of  Athens.  Two  Attic  decrees  of 
323/322  and  318/317  B.  C.,  respectively,  recount  his 
deeds,  I.  G.  II,  5,  231  B;  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  310,  317.  See 
Swoboda  in  Pauly-Wissowa.  VI,  p.  1218,  or  above, 
p.  78. 

137.  Exerijuos,  the  husband  of  Xicagora,  Paus.  II,  10,  3. 

138.  'H/adKAieiros,  the  supposed  author  of  a  work  called  IB/ 

Ai'flwv,  Ps.-Plut.  de  fluviis ,  XIII,  4.  Cf.  Susemihl, 
Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lift.  d.  Alex.  I,  p.  865,  n.  149;  Gossen  in 
Pauly-Wissowa,  VIII,  p.  511. 

139.  ,Apiyovo<s,  painter  in  Hellenistic  times ;  teacher  of  Pasias, 

Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  145.  See  p.  141. 

140.  ®aA^s,  painter  in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  Diog.  Laer. 

I,  38.  Cf.  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Kunstler ,  II,  p.  158. 
See  also  above,  p.  139. 

141.  ©eo/u^o-i-os,  a  contractor  on  the  o-n-Ao#?/^  and  stoa  of  the 

gymnasium  at  Delphi  in  338  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3, 
250  D,  36  ff.  Some  years  later  he  was  among  those 
who  contracted  for  furnishing  a  silver  crater  for  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  Bourguet,  B.  C.  H.  XXI,  1897, 
pp.  486-487;  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  250  F2. 

142.  ©eo7ro/«ros  Nt/cuvos,  proxenus  at  Delphi  in  165/4  B.  C., 

S.  G.  D.  I.  2581,  311;  Ditt.  Syll.  II3,  585,  311. 

143.  ©eo7ro^,7ros  Sw/cparons  ’Amatos  <xtto  ^i/cvajj/os,  actor  of  the 

Old  Comedy  who  was  a  victor  at  the  Musaea  at  Thes- 
piae,  167-146  B.  C.,  B.  C.  H.  XIX,  1895,  p.  337,  Xo. 

II,  where  only  the  ethnicon  is  preserved.  The  name  is 
restored  by  Jamot  by  reference  to  Ibid.  p.  336,  Xo.  10, 
where  Theopompus  is  priest  of  the  technitae.  Cf. 
O’Connor,  Hist,  of  Actors  and  Acting  in  Anc.  Greece, 
p.  102,  Xo.  235. 

144.  ©eon /to?,  father  of  a  naopoios  at  Delphi,  whose  name  is 

partly  obliterated.  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  237  II  B,  45.  Cf. 
Xo.  363. 

145.  ©leocfav [Vos]  Eu  [A]  cu'So  [u] ,  a  proxenus  of  Aegosthena  in 
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Megaris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  B.  C., 
I.  G.  VII,  213. 

146.  ®epaavuip  ©epo-iKAeos,  naopoios  at  Delphi  between  298-275 

B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  238  Col.  II,  1. 

147.  © epaiKXrj ?,  father  of  ©eptrcu'ojp.  See  No.  146. 

148.  © epcrivovs  NLKm’uBov,  kw/aikos  at  the  Soteria  at 

Delphi  in  271,  269  and  268  B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2564, 
73;  2566,  74;  2563,  70.  Cf.  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  424,  8o! 
Dated  259,  257,  260  B.  C.  by  Johnson,  A.  J.  P. 
XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

149.  ©ctjti/aos,  father  of  Tip,0KA«i§as.  See  No.  323. 

150.  ©eoyjis  %iKvwvia,  courtesan  and  mother  of  Sophocles’  son 

Ariston;  Schol.  on  Arist.  Frogs,  78;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
’Io^xuv;  Hesych.  s.  v.  ©e«pA;  Athen.  XIII,  p.  592  a. 
Ariston  was  father  of  the  younger  Sophocles,  Suidas 
s.  v.  So^o/cAy?.  Cf.  Bergk,  Gr.  Lit.  Ill,  pp.  364,  619. 

151.  ©oivtas,  father  of  the  sculptor  Tisicrates.  See  No.  315. 

152.  ©ww'as  TatriKparcws,  sculptor;  grandson  of  the  above. 

He  was  active  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
B.  C.  All  the  references  to  him  are  gathered  on  p. 
124. 

153.  ©paovKXrjs,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Greek 

Coins,  Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  51  No.  194;  cf.  Head,  Hist. 
Hum.2  p.  411. 

154.  ©pacr[<o]  v.  The  name  occurs  on  a  fragmentary  inscrip¬ 

tion  from  Sicyon,  I.  G.  IV,  431. 

155.  "IAapov  LvavSpov  %u<vwvla,  7ro [A] vevktov  ’AraKaieojs  yvvrj. 

Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3333. 

156.  "hri rappLos,  naopoios  at  Delphi  in  338  and  336  B.  C., 

Ditt.  Syll.  I3;  250  D,  Col.  I,  16;  251  H,  Col.  II,  25. 

157.  ‘iTnroSapos,  general  under  Euphron  in  367  B.  C.,  Xen. 

Hell.  VII,  1,  45. 

158.  'T7T7ro)v  ’Apio-To/cpa-rovs,  x°PevTV s  a!  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  269  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2566,  38;  Ditt.  Syll.2  691,  38. 
Dated  257  B.  C.  by  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918, 
p.  171. 
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159.  ’lo-oSrjfios,  tyrant  of  S  icy  on,  brother  of  Myron  and  Cleis- 

thenes.  He  ruled  but  one  year  according  to  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  fr.  61.  See  p.  54. 

159a.  TA  Unpublished  stone  at  Yasiliko  which  reads 
APOAAQ  ||  05IAS0YIU  /  YAYTKEY^  in  three  lines. 

160.  KaAAtas.  Gravestone  in  Athens.  He  was  father  of 

Pamphilus.  See  No.  252.  I.  G.  II,  3334. 

161.  KaAAta?  5 OAu /xTrtoSol p ov,  ■^opcvTrj's  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  270  B.  C.,  S.  G.D.  I.  2565,  35.  Dated  258  B.  C. 
by  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

162.  KaAAia?,  father  of  an  actor  of  unknown  name;  Ditt. 

Syll.  II3,  704  K.  The  inscription  dates  116  B.  C. 

163.  KaAAl/Ito?  Btojvos  x°PeVTV'i  Y  Ike  Soteria  at  Delphi  in  270 

B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2565,  32.  Dated  258  B.  C.  Johnson, 
A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

164.  KaAAwc/mr??';  NeWos,  honored  with  a  proxeny  at  Delphi 

in  176/5  B.  C.,  8.G.D.I.  2581,  272;  Ditt.  Syll  I3, 
585,  272. 

165.  KaAAi/xax05  MrjvcxplXov,  contestant  in  music  at  Argos  in 

the  latter  part  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  first 
century  B.  C.,  Yollgraff,  Mnemosyne,  XLVII,  1919, 
p.  253,  line  14. 

166.  KaAAi/xeSw,  father  of  KaAAijuYScov  named  below. 

167.  KaAAijWeScov  KaAAtjtieSovros  x°PeVTV‘i  at  the  Soteria 

at  Delphi  in  270  B.  C.,  S.  G.  D.  I.  2565,  78.  Dated 
258  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.J.P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  170. 

168.  KaAAm/co?  father  of  TAvOoKpn-o^.  See  No.  285. 

169.  KaAAto-Tparos  UAoGiAeo?,  an  athlete  whose  incomplete  list 

of  victories  numbers  5  in  wrestling,  8  in  the  pancra- 
tion,  and  10  in  boxing,  McMurtry,  A.  J.  A.  Y,  1889, 
pp.  283-284  No.  2;  J.  G.  IY,  428;  Michel,  887.  The 
inscription  is  notable  for  showing  that  a  man  could 
compete  in  more  than  one  group  of  contests.  Cf. 
Schneider,  Pauly-Wissowa,  IX,  p.  2251. 

170.  KaAAt  [wv.  The  name  occurs  in  a  list  found  at  Sicyon, 

Earle,  A.  J.  A.  IY,  1888,  p.  427;  I.  G.  IY,  425. 
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171.  K dvaxos,  sculptor  in  the  early  fifth  century.  He  was  a 

brother  of  Aristocles.  All  the  references  to  him  are 
gathered  on  pp.  96  f. 

172.  Kdmxos,  sculptor  who  flourished  about  400  B.  C.  He 

is  discussed  on  p.  107. 

173.  [Kjdvayos  Topyia,  victor  in  a  race  at  Larissa  in  the  first 

century  B.  C.,  I.  G.  IX,  534,  23. 

174.  KaVa^os  Ac [tvo/xeVovs],  sculptor  whose  signature  was  found 

on  a  marble  base  at  Hyettus  in  Boeotia.  It  dates 
between  223-197  B.  C.  Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  153  conjec¬ 
tures  he  is  a  Sicyonian. 

175.  KavOapos,  sculptor;  a  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of  Euty- 

chides.  He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  See  further  p.  122. 

176.  K acfnvlas,  probably  a  Sicyonian  since  he  was  instrumental 

in  enabling  Aratus  to  enter  over  the  wall  of  Sicyon 
unannounced,  Plut.  Arat.  VI,  3;  VII,  3. 

177.  Ky^MrdStopos.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3335. 

178.  KAeai'Spo?,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Gr.  Coins 

Br.  Mus.,  Pelop.  p.  52  Nos.  195,  196;  cf.  Head,  Hist. 
Num.2  p.  411. 

179.  KAeWSpo?,  general  under  Euphron  in  367  B.  C.,  Xen. 

Hell.  VII,  1,  45.  He  Avas  honored  as  proxenus  with 
Socles  by  the  Pisatans  in  364  B.  C.  during  the  events 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Hell.  VII,  4,  14-35).  Cf. 
Ditt.  and  Purgold,  Insc.  von  Olympia  36;  Ditt.  Byll. 
Is,  171;  Hicks  and  Hill,  115;  Michel,  198. 

180.  KAet vtas,  father  of  Aratus,  I.  G.  IV,  788.  He  expelled 

the  tyrant  Cleon  and  established  a  democracy  together 
with  Timoclidas,  Paus.  II,  8,  2 ;  Plut.  Arat.  II,  2,  but 
was  slain  about  264  B.  C.  by  Abantidas.  He  built  a 
gymnasium  in  Sicyon,  Paus.  II,  10,  7.  Prophantus 
was  his  brother,  Plut.  Arat.  II,  3.  See  above,  p.  83. 

181.  KA £io-deV?7?,  the  famous  tyrant  who  ruled  in  the  first  third 

of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  His  activities  are  discussed 
on  pp.  54  if. 
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182.  KXeoirarpa  ’ApHpwvos  'l.iK.vuma,  ‘Epfioyivov  EinrvplSov  yvvg 

Gravestone  of  Hymettian  marble  found  near  the  Dipy¬ 
lon,  I.  G.  Ill,  2192. 

183.  KAeW,  sculptor,  a  pupil  of  Polyclitus.  See  pp.  111-113. 

184.  KAewv  5  [«]  uiKparov,  ^opevTrjs  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  271  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2564,  29.  Dated  259  B.  C. 
Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

185.  KAew,  KiOapwSos  at  Delos  in  280  B.  C.,  B.  C.  H.  VII, 

1883,  pp.  108-109;  I.  G.  XI,  2,  108,  line  23. 

186.  KAeW,  tyrant  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  century  B.  C., 

Paus.  II,  8,  1;  Aelian,  Var.  hist.  XII,  43;  Plut.  Arat. 
II,  1.*  Cf.  p.  82. 

187.  Kpdr^s  Ti/xo/cpdreos,  naopoios  at  Delphi  c.  333-330  B.  C., 

Ditt.  Syll  I3,  241  C,  143;  251  M2,  3;  252  X,  30. 

188.  Kpdrwv.  He  is  reputed  to  have  ‘  invented  ’  painting  by 

painting  on  a  whitened  tablet  the  shadows  of  a  man 
and  woman,  Athenag.  Leg.  pro  Christ .  14  (p.  59  ed. 
Dechair)  =  Overbeck,  Schriftquellen  381. 

189.  KpiTo8?7p,os  father  of  ’Ayadlvos.  See  No.  2. 

190.  Kx))cri7r7ros,  ambassador  sent  by  the  Sicyonians  to  express 

their  thanks  to  some  benefactor  unknown  to  us, 
McMurtry,  A.  J.  A.  V,  1889,  p.  282,  No.  1;  I.  G.  IV, 
426;  Wilhelm,  Hermes,  XLI,  1906,  pp.  76-77.  He 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
second  century  B.  C.  See  p.  88  above. 

191.  Aeovn'o-Kos,  painter  of  Hellenistic  times.  He  painted 

Aratus  as  victor  with  a  trophy,  and  a  woman  playing 
the  cithara,  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  141. 

192.  Ae7mV>7s,  father  of  SwcrtKpaT^s.  See  No.  304. 

192a.  AvyKevs.  See  No.  159a. 

193.  A-uStdSa?,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Head,  Hist. 

Nwm.2  p.  411. 

194.  Au/ctvos  Avklov.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3336. 

195.  Avkios,  father  of  A vkIvos. 

196.  AvouvSpos,  general  under  Euphron  in  367  B.  C.,  Xen. 

Hell.  VII,  1,  45. 
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197.  AvcravSpos,  father  of  H ivw.  See  No.  244. 

198.  A vo-avSpos,  musician.  Philochorus  in  Athen.  XIV,  637  f. 

638  a  credits  him  with  certain  innovations  in  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  harp. 

199.  A valpaxos.  The  Heracles  at  Tarentum  is  wrongly  attri¬ 

buted  to  him  instead  of  to  Lysippus  by  Nicetas  Choni- 
ates,  De  Signis  Constantinop.  5  (ed.  Bekker)  and  De 
Alexio  Isaaci  Angeli  Fratre  III  335  C  (ed.  Bekker). 

200.  A.vcnp.ivqs,  general  who  was  removed  by  Euphron  in  367 

B.  C.  and  replaced  by  Adeas.  Xen.  Hell.  VII,  1,  45. 

201.  AAr 7T7ros,  sculptor  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  Argos 

and  Sicyon  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  and  one  of  the  six  greatest  sculptors  of 
ancient  Greece.  His  works  are  said  to  have  numbered 
1500,  some  of  them  colossal.  He  especially  introduced 
a  new  rendering  of  the  male  human  body  by  making 
the  head  smaller  than  his  predecessors,  the  body  more 
slender  and  hard,  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
greater  height.  With  the  rendering  of  the  hair  and 
other  details  he  also  took  great  pains.  Pliny,  ( N .  H. 
XXXIV,  61  ff.)  and  other  writers  mention  many  of 
his  works.  Of  the  gods  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and  the  Sun- 
god  he  produced  striking  types  while  among  the  heroes 
Heracles  was  his  favorite.  Among  men  his  statues  of 
Alexander  the  Great  were  most  numerous.  He  sculp¬ 
tured  many  figures  of  athletes,  of  which  the  one  with 
a  strigil  was  a  great  favorite  with  Tiberius  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  XXXIV,  62)  and  this  has  usually  been  regarded 
as  the  original  copied  in  the  Apoxyomenus  of  the 
Vatican.  Some  see  with  more  certainty  a  copy  of  an 
athlete  by  Lysippus  in  the  marble  statue  of  Agias 
found  at  Delphi  which  is  a  replica  of  a  bronze  statue 
set  up  by  him  in  Thessaly.  The  literary  references  are 
all  gathered  in  Overbeck’s  Schriftquellen  and  the  best 
modern  account  is  by  F.  P.  Johnson,  Lysippos.  (Duke 
University  Press,  1927). 

14 
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202.  AvauTTparos,  a  sculptor  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C., 

brother  of  Lysippus.  We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  he 
followed  a  strongly  realistic  line;,  being  the  first  sculp¬ 
tor  to  take  impressions  of  human  faces  in  plaster,  N.  H. 
XXXIV,  51;  XXXV,  153.  See  further  on  p.  118. 
Dittenberger  (I.  G.  VII,  553)  suggests  that  a  signa¬ 
ture  by  a  Lysistratus  who  signs  as  a  Theban  in  an 
inscription  found  at  Tanagra  may  be  the  brother  of 
Lysippus  who  had  had  Theban  citizenship  conferred 
on  him. 

203.  Mapcnias  Xapirt/xou,  yopevT-^5  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in 

271  B.  C.,  S.G.D.I.  2564,  41.  Dated  259  B.  C. 
Johnson,  A.J.P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

204.  Maycov,  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  from  Corinth  or  Sicyon; 

a  tutor  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (Athen.  VI, 
241  e,f;  XIV,  664  a).  He  was  active  in  Alexandria 
where  he  produced,  beside  his  comedies,  (Athen.  XIV, 
664  b;  VIII,  345  f)  a  collection  of  anecdotes  written 
in  iambic  tetrameter  (Athen.  XIII,  577  d — 583  d). 
Cf.  Susemihl,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Litt.  d.  Alex.  I,  p.  265. 

205.  Meya/cA?7s,  father  of  ’Ovdcnpos.  See  No.  248. 

206.  MeAdv&os,  a  painter  who  was  active  from  c.  370-330 

B.  C.,  succeeding  Pamphilus  as  head  of  the  Sicyonian 
school,  Pliny,  N.H.  XXXV,  50,  76  and  80;  Vitruv. 
praef.  14;  Plut.  Arat.  XIII.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
painting,  Diog.  Laer.  IV,  18.  Cf.  Pliny,  N.  H.  Index 
of  authors  to  Book  XXXV.  See  further  pp.  132  ff. 

207.  Mevcu xp-o?,  the  son  of  Alcibiades  was  a  historian  who 

lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
wrote  on  artists,  a  list  of  Pythian  victors,  and  a  local 
history  of  Sicyon.  See  further  pp.  179-180. 

208.  MeWvSpos,  father  of  Meve'levos.  See  No.  209. 

209.  MeAAi'o?  MwLSpov,  proxenus  at  Thisbe  in  Boeotia,  I.  G 

VII,  2223;  S.  G.  D.  I.  I,  p.  399,  747  d. 

210.  MmWos,  father  of  rTerpaio?.  See  No.  262. 

211.  Mvjvoc^tAo?,  father  of  KaAAtp.axos.  See  No.  165. 
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212.  MvaadXK^,  an  epigrammist  from  the  deme  of  Plataea, 

Strabo  IX,  412.  He  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  C. 
and  we  have  some  fragments  of  his  work.  Cf.  Suse- 
mihl,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lift.  d.  Alex.  II,  p.  540. 

213.  MmcrdA/cys  Mvaal-mrov,  a  proxenus  at  Oropus  in  the  middle 

of  the  third  century  B.  C.,  I.  G.  VII,  395.  Wilhelm, 
Sitz.  Wien.  Alcad.  CDXXIX.  6,  pp.  8  ff.  has  identi¬ 
fied  him  with  the  poet  above. 

214.  Mracn(9eos,  painter,  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  146.  We  are 

quite  safe  in  identifying  him  with  the  Mnasitheus 
who  assisted  Aratus  in  taking  Sicyon,  Plut.  Arat.  VII. 

215.  Mvdo-tTrTros,  father  of  MvauaX^.  See  Xo.  213. 

216.  Mvaalwv,  father  of  'ZdxnKpdrr)^.  See  Xo.  305. 

217.  Mocrxos  ^coaiKXeovs,  x°PEVT'7/q  km/mko^  at  the  Soteria  at 

Delphi  in  270  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2565,  77.  Dated  258 
B.  C.  by  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

218.  Moa^os  ^ojor/oVetSou,  xop£VT'r]s  kmjmkos  at  the  Soteria  at 

Delphi  in  271  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2564,  72.  Cf.  2563, 
74  and  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  424,  84.  Dated  259  B.  C., 
Johnson,  l.  c. 

219.  Moti cros.  The  name  occurs  on  a  list  of  names  found  in 

Sicyon,  Earle,  A.  J.  A.  IV,  1888,  p.  427;  I.  G.  IV,  425. 

220.  M vpu>v,  tyrant  in  the  seventh  century,  Herod.  VI,  126  ; 

Arist.  Pol.  V,  12,  5;  Xicol.  Damas.  fr.  61;  Paus.  II, 
8,  1;  Plut.  De  sera  Num.  vind.  7.  He  won  a  chariot 
race  at  Olympia  in  the  33rd  Olympiad,  Paus.  VI, 

19,  2.  See  p.  54. 

221.  TAavKparrjs,  father  of  Aa/xcm/xos.  See  Xo.  92. 

222.  NedAfo??,  third  century  painter.  See  further  p.  141  f. 

223.  N eocfipwv,  tragic  poet  said  to  have  written  120  dramas, 

one  of  which  Euripides  adapted  into  his  Medea,  Suidas, 
s.  v.  Ned^pwv ;  Argum.  to  Eurip.  Medea  and  scholia 
666,  1387;  Diog.  Laer.  II,  17,  10  (134) ;  Stob.  Floril. 

20,  34.  But  the  relation  of  Xeophron  to  Euripides 
is  vice  versa.  A  fragment  of  the  beginning  of  a  post- 
Euripidean  Medea  has  been  found  and  attributed  to 
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Neophron.  Cf.  Christ- Schmid,  Gr.  Litteraturgesch.  I 
(l)6,  p.  358. 

224.  Netov,  father  of  KaAAiKpdnys.  See  No.  164. 

225.  NeW.  Mentioned  in  a  fragmentary  inscription  from  the 

acropolis  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  353. 

226.  NiKa-yopa,  wife  of  Echetimns ;  she  is  said  to  have  brought 

Asclepius  to  Sicyon  from  Epidaurus.  Probably  mytho¬ 
logical.  Paus.  II,  10,  3. 

227.  NiKOKAijs,  tyrant  about  251  B.  C.  who  assassinated  Paseas, 

Plut.  Arat.  Ill,  4;  Paus.  II,  8,  3.  He  was  himself 
expelled  by  Aratus,  Plut.  Arat.  I Y,  If. ;  Plut.  Philip. 
I;  Praec.  reip.  ger.  10,  6;  Polyb.  N,  22  (25),  3; 
Cicero,  de  Off.  II,  81.  He  escaped  from  the  city  by 
an  underground  passage,  Plut.  Arat.  IX,  2.  NI  on  a 
coin  may  stand  for  Nicocles,  Gr.  Coins  Br.  Mus.  Pelop. 
XXXIV.  See  also  above  p.  83. 

228.  Ni KOfjbaxos,  a  man  who  sold  timber  to  the  authorities  at 

Delphi  in  342/1  B.  C.  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
Ditt.  Syll.  Is,  248,  K2  Col.  I,  18. 

229.  NtKo/x^S?ys,  probably  a  Sicyonian  who  conveyed  timber  to 

Delphi  in  341  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  248  I,  32. 

230.  [Nik] ocrrpaTO'i,  father  of  Aiotras.  See  No.  101. 

231.  NtKoo-rparos,  a  marble-mason  of  the  4th  cent.  A.  D.  whose 

epitaph  was  found  between  Stimanga  and|  Skrapani  in 
Sicyonia,  I.  G.  IV,  437. 

232.  N LKod>dvri‘i,  painter  who  was  active  toward  the  end  of  the 

fourth  century  B.  C.  See  pp.  137-139. 

233.  Ni'kcoi/,  father  of  ©eoVo/w ros.  See  No.  142. 

234.  NuoonSys,  father  of  ©epcrivous.  See  No.  148. 

235.  Senas,  an  encaustic  painter  mentioned  in  the  financial 

lists  at  Delphi  for  the  year  335  B.  C.  as  having  re¬ 
ceived  33  staters  for  work  there,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  251  H 
Col.  Ill,  12. 

236.  EevoSix??,  a  woman  who  had  died  in  child-birth  and  whose 

grave  stele  and  painting  on  it  Pausanias  describes, 
Paus.  II,  7,  3.  See  above,  pp.  9,  137. 
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237.  EevoxAeiiSiys,  father  of  EevoVip,os.  See  No.  240. 

238.  EcvokAIJs,  exile  from  Sicyon  and  an  associate  of  Aratus 

in  taking  Sicyon,  Plut.  Arat.  V. 

239.  Hevo/cpdr^s,  a  sculptor  who  was  a  pupil  of  Tisicrates  or 

Euthycrates  and  wrought  more  statues  than  either, 
Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV,  83 ;  Diog.  Laer.  IV,  2,  13.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  bronze  statuary  (Pliny,  N.  H.  Index 
to  Bk.  XXXIV  and  in  XXXIV,  83)  and  on  painting 
(Pliny,  H.  H.  XXXV,  68)  about  280  B.  C.,  of  which 
we  have  numerous  fragments  in  Pliny.  He  is  some¬ 
times  identified  with  an  Athenian  Xenoerates.  Cf. 
Jex-Blake  and  Sellers,  The  Elder  Pliny’s  Chapters  on 
the  History  of  Art,  pp.  XVI-XXXVI. 

240.  Eevorijuos  EevoxAeiSa,  naopoios  at  Delphi  in  356/5,  353/2 

and  346/5  B.  C.  and  donor  to  the  temple  fund  in 
359/7  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  237  II  B,  42  with  references. 

241.  Ecrori/xo?,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Gr.  Coins, 

Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  53  Xo.  218;  cf.  Head,  Hist.  NumP 
p.  411. 

242.  Eevo<£  [A]  os.  The  name  occurs  in  a  fragmentary  in¬ 

scription  from  Sicyon,  I.  G.  IV,  431. 

243.  Ewov,  painter,  a  pupil  of  Xealces,  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXIV, 

146. 

244.  EeVwv  Avo-  [dv8]p[o]v,  one  of  the  boys’  chorus  at  the 

Soteria  at  Delphi  in  271  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2564,  24. 
Dated  259  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918. 
p.  171. 

245.  ’OAvp.7ud8as,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Gr.  Coins, 

Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  52,  Nos.  197,  198;  p.  53,  No.  219; 
p.  54,  Nos.  220,  221,  222;  Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Hump 
p.  411. 

246.  ’OAv/wroScopos,  father  of  KoAAias.  See  No.  161. 

247.  ”OAvp,7ros,  sculptor,  active  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

century.  He  is  probably  a  Sicyonian.  Paus.  VI,  3, 
13.  Cf.  Brunn,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  KAnstler,  I,  p.  292; 
Hitzig-Bliimner,  Pausanias ,  II,  p.  545. 
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248.  ’Omo-i/Aos  MeyaKAeow,,  one  who  swore  to  the  One  Year’s 

Truce  in  423  B.  C.,  Thuc.  IV,  119,  2. 

249.  ’OmrtSas  XapiSiyiov,  xopevrys  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in 

269  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2566,  39.  Dated  257  B.  C.  John¬ 
son,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  170. 

250.  ’Opdayopas,  the  son  of  Andreas  and  founder  of  the 

tyranny;  in  Sicyon  in  the  7th  century  B.  C.,  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  Oxyr.  Pap.  Yol.  XI,  Xo.  1365;  Arist.  Pol. 
V,  12,  1 ;  Xicol.  Damas.  fr.  61 ;  Plut.,  De  sera  num. 
vind.  7;  Libanius,  Or.  Contra  Severum ,  III,  p.  251 
(ed.  Beiske).  See  p.  53  above. 

251.  Hdp.(f>L\o<;  ’ Ap.cfHTToX.lTT]';  7]  hiKVConOS  kt\.  Suidas  (s.  v.).  He 

was  a  painter  generally  considered  to  be  from  Amphi- 
polis  but  active  in  Sicyon  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  founded,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  a  school  which  Pausias  and  Melanthius  of 
Sicyon,  and  Apelles  of  Colophon  attended.  See  fur¬ 
ther  pp.  131-132. 

252.  ndy^iXos  KaAAiW  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3334. 

253.  Ilaj/TaKA^s  Aad\Kov,  avXrjrrjs  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in 

271  and  268  B.  C.,  8.  G.D.I.  2564,  69;  2563,  45  = 
Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  424,  55.  Dated  259  and  260  B.  C.  re¬ 
spectively  by  Johnson,  A.  J.P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

254.  IlavraAewv,  avXy-rq<;  at  Athens  for  the  chorus  with  which 

Nicias,  son  of  Xicodemus,  won  in  320/19  B.  C.,  Ditt. 
8yll.  Ill3,  1088;  I.  G.  II,  3,  1246. 

255.  IlavTotos,  father  of  AcAVikos.  See  Xo.  94. 

256.  nWa?,  tyrant  in  the  third  century;  father  of  Abantidas 

and  Soso,  Plut.  Amt.  II,  2;  III,  4;  Paus.  II,  8,  2 
and  3.  He  was  assassinated  by  Xicocles,  Paus.  II, 
8,  3;  Plut.  Amt.  Ill,  4.  See  p.  83. 

257.  Ilacrtas,  painter  and  brother  of  Aeginetes,  Pliny,  N  H 

XXXV,  145. 

258.  TlaTpoKXfjs,  sculptor  who  was  active  in  the  beginning  of 

the  fourth  century.  He  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
elder  Polyclitus  (cf.  Robert,  Hermes ,  XXXV,  1900, 
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p.  192),  and  father  of  Daedalus,  (Pans.  VI,  3,  4; 
Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  88,  89;  Insch.  von  Olympia  161,  635). 
On  his  work  see  pp.  107-108. 

259.  Ilauo-tas,  painter,  the  son  of  Bryes.  He  was  a  pupil  of 

Pamphilus  and  a  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  was 
active  from  about  380-330  B.  C.  He  won  fame  as  an 
encaustic  painter  and  as  a  painter  of  flowers,  Pliny, 
N.H.  XXXV,  123  ff.;  XXI,  4;  Paus.  II,  27,  3.  See 
further  pp.  133-136. 

260.  HaOavwp  [ - ],  rpaywSck  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in 

271  B.  C.,  S.G.D.1 .  2564,  55.  Dated  259  B.  C. 
Johnson,  A.J.P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

261.  IleptAcws,  general  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mycale, 

Herod.  IX,  103. 

262.  nerpatos  MevtWoi;,  contestant  in  music  at  Argos  in  the 

second  or  first  century  B.  C.,  Vollgrafl,  Mnemosyne , 
XL VII,  1919,  p.  253,  line  18. 

263.  noAepiwv,  geographer.  He  is  called  a  Samian,  a  Sicyonian 

or  Athenian  in  Athen.  VI,  p.  234  d.  But  he  was 
probably  not  from  any  of  these.  Cf.  Foucart,  Revue 
de  Philologie ,  II,  IS'78,  pp.  215-216. 

264.  IIoAmiws,  UpofjLvr]fj.uv  at  Delphi  in  339  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll. 

I3,  249,  B.  30. 

265.  HoAd/cAen-os.  The  elder  sculptor  is  expressly  called  a 

Sicyonian  by  Pliny  (V.  H.  XXXIV,  55)  but  Pausanias 
calls  him  an  Argive  (VI,  6,  2;  13,  7),  and  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  (Loewy,  I.  G.  B.  91,  92)  he  signs  as  an  Argive. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  a  Sicyonian  who  was  made 
a  citizen  of  Argos.  He  was  active  in  the  fifth  century 
and  is  best  known  for  his  Doryphorus,  Diadumenus, 
Amazon,  athletic  statues  at  Olympia,  and  the  Hera  at 
Argos.  The  ancient  sources  are  all  collected  in  Over¬ 
beck’s  Schriftquellen.  Modern  accounts  are:  Mahler, 
Polyklet  und  seine  8 chute;  Gardner,  Six  Greek  Sculp¬ 
tors ;  Chap.  V ;  Furtwangler,  Masterpieces ,  pp.  223- 
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292 ;  Anti,  Monumenti  Antichi ,  XXVI,  1920,  pp.  501- 
792;  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor  Monuments,  passim. 

266.  TLoXvKpaTaxi,  a  woman  mentioned  together  with  her 

daughter  Polycrateia  in  a  fragmentary  inscription  from 
Sicyon,  I.  G.  IV,  435.  ' 

267.  UoXvKpaTeua ,  wife  of  the  younger  Aratus  who  was  cor¬ 

rupted  by  Philip,  son  of  Antigonus  Doson,  and  carried 
off  to  Macedonia,  Plut.  Aratus,  XLIX,  2;  LI,  3;  Livy, 
XXVII,  31,  8;  XXXII,  21,  24. 

268.  UoXvKpdTr]<s.  He  is  probably  a  Sicyonian  since  he  was 

a  descendant  of  Aratus  to  whom  Plutarch  dedicated 
his  biography  of  Aratus,  Plut.  Arat.  I,  1. 

269.  UoXvKpaT7]<;,  son  of  the  former,  Plut.  Arat.  I,  5. 

270.  IIo7rAto9  Ardnos  Ho-ttXlov,  a  Kr/pvi;  in  agonistic  games. 

The  name  occurs  in  an  inscription  from  the  temple  of 
the  Ptoan  Apollo  dating  from  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  Holleaux,  B.  0.  H.  XIV,  1890, 
p.  187;  I.  G.  VII,  4147. 

271.  Ilpa^ayopas,  father  of  UpaEujiv.  See  Xo.  273. 

272.  Upd£iXXa,  lyric  poetess  who  flourished  about  450  B.  C. 

and  is  one  of  the  nine  poetesses  distinguished  as  the 
Lyric  Muses,  Suidas;  Eusebius,  Chron.  Vol.  II,  p.  104 
(ed.  Schoene)  ;  Antip.  of  Thess.  in  Anth.  Pal.  IX,  26. 
Her  scolia  were  among  the  celebrated  compositions  of 
that  nature,  Athen.  XV,  p.  694  a.  One  preserved  in 
Athenaeus  (XV,  p.  695  c)  was  well  known  in  Athens 
and  is  attributed  to  her,  Aristop.  Wasps  1238  and 
scholia;  Eust.  on  II.  B,  711.  She  was  also  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  variety  of  her  metres.  Her  fellow- 
townsman,  Lysippus,  made  a  bronze  statue  of  her, 
Tatian,  contra  Gr.  52.  The  lyric  fragments  are  in 
Bergk,  P.L.  G.  Ill4,  pp.  566  ff.  The  beginning  of 
fr.  5  is  preserved  on  a  small  cylix  in  the  Br.  Mus. 
published  by  Jacobsthal,  Gottinger  Vasen,  pi.  XXII. 
Cf.  D.  M.  Bobinson,  A.  J.  A.  XXV,  1921,  p.  9,  n.  1. 

273.  Upailm  Upa&yopov,  xopevrl at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in 
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269  B.  a,  S.G.D.I.  2566,  45;  Ditt.  Syll.2  691,  45. 
Dated  257  B.  C.  Johnson,  A.JP.  XXXIX,  1918, 
p.  171. 

274.  UpojMxPa^,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Gr.  Coins, 

Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  52,  Xo.  200;  p.  54  Xos.  223,  224; 
Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Hum.2,  p.  411. 

275.  IIpdcrAaos,  an  officer  left  in  charge  of  a  garrison  at 

Psophis  in  218  B.  C.,  Polyb.  IV,  72,  9. 

276.  IIpoc^arTo?,  brother  of  Clinias  and  husband  of  Soso,  Plut. 

Arat.  II,  2. 

277.  Ilu&as  Kvwvta.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  3,  3331. 

278.  IIv^oScopos.  Theopompus  in  Athenaeus  (XIII,  p.  605  a) 

relates  that  when  the  son  of  Pythodorus,  a  youth  of 
great  beauty,  came  to  Delphi  to  dedicate  a  lock  of 
hair  to  the  god,  Onomarchus  gave  him  four  golden 
combs  from  the  offerings  of  the  Sybarites.  It  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  an  event  that  took  place  during  the 
Phocian  occupation  of  Delphi  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  Cf.  Bourguet,  B.  G.  H.  XX, 
1896,  p.  235. 

279.  IIvi^oScopos,  father  of  IIii^okA^s.  See  Xo.  280. 

280.  rMo/cAiy?  Tlv6o8wpov,  vop,oypd<£os  of  the  Achaean  League, 

third  century  B.  C.,  Suppl.  Ep.  Gr.  I,  1923,  Xo.  74, 
line  11. 

281.  HvOoKXijs,  father  of  a  Sicyonian  mercenary  soldier  in 

Athens.  See  Xo.  353. 

282.  UvOokXtis,  victor  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia  in  01.  136, 

Euseb.  Chron.  I,  p.  208  (ed.  Sehoene).  Cf.  Krause, 
Olympia,  p.  366. 

283.  IIii^okA^s.  Probably  a  Sicyonian  since  he  dedicated  the 

temple  and  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  new  agora  at 
Sicyon,  Paus.  II,  7,  9.  He  is  probably  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  sculptor  mentioned  by  Pliny  ( N .  H. 
XXXI Y,  51)  among  those  of  the  period  after  01.  156. 

284.  IIwfloKA^is,  son  of  TloXvKpdTrjs.  See  Xo.  268. 

285.  ILvOoKpiTos  KaXXivUov,  c ivA^-nys  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
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at  the  pentathlum  in  the  Olympic  games  who  had  an 
honorary  statue  at  Olympia.  He  had  the  distinction 
of  winning  six  successive  victories  as  flute-player  at 
the  Pythian  games,  Paus.  VI,  14,  9-10.  Cf.  Hyde, 
Olympic  Victor  Monuments,  pp.  42,  285. 

286.  'PoStoi/  ’ApkttoStjjjlov  ItLKvm'ia.  Gravestone  in  Athens, 

1.  G.  II,  3,  3337. 

287.  Sap-yeA,  commander  of  200  hoplites  sent  to  Syracuse  in 

413  B.  C.,  Thuc.  VII,  19,  4. 

288.  ^arvpa  ^iKvwvla.  Gravestone  in  Athens,  1.  G.  II,  3, 

3338. 

289.  [2]d™Po?,  cuAr rfs  in  Athens  in  344/3  B.  C.,  I.  G.  II, 

3,  1240;  Ditt.  Syll  III3,  1086. 

290.  2eu0as,  servant  of  Aratus,  probably  a  Sicyonian.  He  was 

sent  to  reconnoitre  the  city  wall  in  251  B.  C.,  Plut. 
Arat.  V,  4. 

291.  father  of  Ef>dpp.ooTo?.  See  Ho.  118. 

292.  2</>oSPia9,  victorious  pancratiast  at  Olympia  in  01.  177, 

Phleg.  Trail,  fr.  126;  Phot.  cod.  97,  3  =  Muller, 
F.  H.  G.  Ill,  p.  606,  fr.  12.  Cf.  Eobert,  Hermes, 
XXXV,  1900,  pp.  143  ff. 

293.  2w/c[A^s].  He  was  honored  with  Cleander  as  a  proxenus 

by  the  Pisatans  in  364  B.  C.,  Ditt.  and  Purgold,  Insch. 
von  Olympia,  36;  Ditt.  Syll.  Is,  171;  Hicks  and  Hill, 
115;  Michel,  198. 

294.  painter  in  Hellenistic  times,  Pliny,  N.  H. 
XXXV,  137.  See  p.  138,  note  61,  and  p.  139. 

295.  ^wKpdrTjs,  father  of  ©eoVopwros.  See  Ho.  143. 

296.  2o>jU.eV»7s,  father  of  See  Ho.  297. 

297.  2c o/A??s  Sw/xeVeo?,  proxenus  at  Delphi  in  176/5  B.  C., 

S.  G.D.I.  2581,  272;  Ditt.  Syll  II3,  585,  272. 

298.  o'avSpos,  father  of  ’Apicn-op/axo?.  See  No.  62. 

299.  [2co]craG5pos  2to[nl  ?]Aou,  x0PevTh‘i  at  the  Soteria  at 

Delphi  in  230  B.  C.,  Pomtow,  Elio,  XVII,  1921,  p. 
191,  line  17. 

300.  :W0eV>7<;,  Pythagorean,  Iamblich.  Pyth.  36. 
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301.  3woxkA???,  father  of  MoVxos.  See  No.  217. 

302.  lepojxvrjiMDv  at  Delphi  265/4.  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  417, 
5  ;S.G.  D.  I.  2515,  5.  Cf.  Johnson,  A.  J.  P.  XXXIX, 
1918,  pp.  155,  170. 

303.  ’ZaxTLKpdTTjs,  magistrate  between  251-146  B.  C.,  Head, 

Hist.  Hum?,  p.  411. 

304.  HuxnKpd-rrjs  Act ttlvov,  -^opevTr] s  koj/aikos  at  the  Soteria  at 

Delphi  in  272  and  271  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2563,  73 ; 
2564,  75.  Dated  260  and  259  B.  C.  by  Johnson, 
A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

305.  Swo-t/cpdr^s  MmcnWos,  koj/aojSo<?  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi 

in  269  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2566,  67 ;  Cf.  O’Connor, 
Chapters  in  the  History  of  Actors  and  Acting  in 
Ancient  Greece,  No.  453.  Dated  257  B.  C.  by  Johnson, 

A.  J.  P.  XXXIX,  1918,  p.  171. 

306.  Swut/cpdr^?,  father  of  KAeW.  See  No.  184. 

307.  SwCTto-rparos,  father  of  Swo-Tparos.  See  No.  308. 

308.  Sdo-rparos  [2w]  <n<jrpdrov,  pancratiast  who  won  twelve 

victories  at  the  Isthmus  and  Nemea;  three  at  Olympia 
and  two  at  Pytho,  Pans.  YI,  4,  2.  He  had  a  statue  both 
at  Olympia  and  Delphi.  The  base  of  the  latter  re¬ 
recording  his  victories  has  been  found  near  the  treasury 
of  the  SiCyonians  at  Delphi.  Cf.  Haussoullier,  B.  C.H. 
YI,  1882,  pp.  446  ff.;  Pomtow  and  Bulle,  Elio,  IX, 
1909,  pp.  183-188.  The  dates  of  his  victories  at  Olym¬ 
pia  are  probably  Ols.  104,  105  and  106  =  364-356 

B.  C.,  Cf.  Hyde,  Olympic  Victor  Monuments,  p.  249, 
n.  1  and  p.  300.  He  won  the  epithet  6  aKpoxepa-lrrjs 
because  he  gained  his  victories  by  grasping  and  bend¬ 
ing  his  opponent’s  fingers,  holding  them  till  he  yielded, 
Paus.  YI,  4,  1;  Suidas,  s.  v.  SJo-rparo?.  For  further 
information  on  the  base  at  Delphi  see  Pomtow,  Pauly- 
WissowR,  Suppl.  IY,  pp.  1242-1245. 

309.  Swo-rparos,  father  of  a  Sicyonian  mercenary  soldier  at 

Athens.  See  No.  362. 
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310.  hojaa'),  wife  of  Prophantus  to  whom  Aratus  fled  when 

his  father  Clinias  was  slain,  Plut.  Amt.  II,  3. 

311.  a  soldier  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  who 
was  punished  by  his  comrades  for  impudence  to  Xeno¬ 
phon.  Xen.  Anoib.  Ill,  4,  46  if. 

312.  StoruAos,  father  of  S<f>cravSjOos.  See  Xo.  299. 

313.  2o></>iAos,  from  Sicyon  or  Thebes.  Poet  of  Middle 

Comedy.  Suidas,  s.  v.  Cf.  Korte,  Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real.  Enc.  s.  v. 

314.  2,o)xaP^Vi;>  father  of  ’Avtl /xev??s.  See  Xo.  37. 

315.  Teucru<paT7]<;  ®omov,  sculptor  of  Hellenistic  times  who 

was  active  in  Sicyon,  Tanagra  and  Oropus.  All 
references  to  him  are  considered  on  p.  123. 

316.  Te'AAis,  victor  in  the  stadium  at  Olympia  in  the  18th 

Olympiad  according  to  Africanus  in  Euseb.  Chron.  I, 
p.  195  (ed.  Schoene). 

317.  T exvow,  servant  of  Aratus,  probably  a  Sicyonian.  He 

helped  him  reconnoitre  at  Sicyon,  Plut.  Arat.  Y  and 
VII,  and  was  with  him  at  Acrocorinth,  ibid.  XX. 

318.  T^Ae^obr/s,  a  painter  credited  with  the  invention  of 

linear  drawing  by  Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  16.  Cf. 
Studniczka,  Jahrbuch,  II,  1887,  pp.  150-151;  Winter 
in  Gercke-Xorden,  Einleitung  in  die  Altertumsw.  II3, 
p.  197. 

319.  Tr]Xe<f)dvrj<;,  a  Aard^os  who  worked  on  the  colonnade  at 

Delphi  in  343/2  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2502,  97;  Ditt.  Syll. 
I3,  241  B.  97. 

320.  Tipdvfo /?,  a  painter,  called  Sicyonian  by  Eust.  ad  II. 

p.  1343,  60,  a  Cythnian  by  Quintilian,  Inst.  Orat.  II, 
13,  12.  He  was  active  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  competed,  Pliny, 
N.  H.  XXXV,  64  and  71 ;  Athen.  XII,  543  e.  His 
most  famous  painting  was  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia, 
Pliny,  N.  H.  XXXV,  73 ;  Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  II,  13,  12; 
Valer.  Max.  VIII,  11,  Ext.  6;  Cicero,  Orat.  XXII, 
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74.  The  painting  exists  in  at  least  two  variations. 
See  pp.  129-131. 

321.  Tijidv(hi<s,  a  painter  who  was  active  about  the  middle  of 

the  third  century  B.  C.,  Plut.  Arat.  XXXII.  He  is 
probably  rightly  identified  with  the  Timanthes  who 
accompanied  Aratus  to  Egypt,  Hid.  XII,  3.  See 
p.  141. 

322.  Ti/xoS?7ju,os,  father  of  an  avX at  Delphi.  See  No.  354. 

323.  TVo/cAetSas,  a  ruler  elected  with  Clinias  before  264  B.  C., 

Plut.,  Arat.  II.  Cf.  Paus.  II,  S,  2.  He  is  probably 
the  same  one  as  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  from 
Delos.  Cf.  Durrbach,  B.  0.  H.  XXVIII,  1904,  p.  135  No. 
31.  Here  it  reads  Tiju-oKAei'Sas  ®cvtI/iov  Swcvwvios.  Gard¬ 
ner  suggests  that  a  Sicyonian  coin  in  the  British 
Museum  with  the  letters  TE  may  stand  for  Timoclidas, 
Gr.  Coins  Br.  Mus.  Pelop.  p.  48,  No.  153;  cf.  p. 
XXXIV.  A  man  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  on 
a  broken  base  from  Delphi  on  which  there  possibly 
stood  a  dedication  by  Timoclidas  of  statues  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  and  of  Cratesipolis.  But 
since  Alexander  was  murdered  in  315  B.  C.  the  dates 
are  a  difficulty  in  identifying  this  Timoclidas  with  the 
Sicyonian  ruler  who  died  in  265/4  B.  C.  The  latter 
might  be  a  son  or  grandson  of  the  former.  So  Tarn, 
Antigonos  Gonatas,  p.  268  and  n.  29. 

324.  TifioKparT]*;.  See  Nos.  129  and  187. 

325.  TW8d/HxosJ  author  on  cookery  in  the  first  part  of  the 

third  century  B.  C.,  Athen.  XIV,  662  c.  Cf.  Suse- 
mihl,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Lift.  d.  Alex.  I,  p.  878. 

326.  'Yi^t/cA-^s,  victor  in  the  long  course  at  Olympia  in  01.  177, 

Phlegon  Trail,  in  Photius  cod.  97  =  Muller,  F.  H.  G. 
Ill,  p.  606,  fr.  12. 

327.  ^tAtTnro?,  av\r)T7 7s  in  Athens  at  an  uncertain  date,  I.  G. 

II,  3,  1294;  Ditt.  Syll.  II2,  711. 

328.  <HAto7<os.  Gravestone  in  Sicyon,  Earle,  Cl.  Rev.  VI, 

1892,  p.  134. 
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329.  d> iXoOaXrj' ;,  father  of  KaAAujrparos.  See  Xo.  169. 

330.  daAo/xeV^s,  father  of  }Ayi /xivT]^.  See  Xo.  8. 

331.  [<ht]A(u[r]as,  dedicator  at  Delos  in  279  or  280,  I.  G.  XI, 

2,  161  B,  line  13. 

332.  dhAoiras,  dedicator  at  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  2,  820.  Probably 

the  same  as  the  above. 

333.  QvAapxos,  the  historian,  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  He 

is  said  to  be  from  Athens,  Xaucratis  or  Sicyon,  Suidas 
s.  v.  d>vA apx°s;  Athen.  II,  58  c.  Most  writers  agree 
he  was  not  from  Sicyon.  Cf.  Christ-Schmid,  Gr. 
Litteraturgesch.  II  (l)6,  p.  210,  n.  3;  Susemihl,  op. 
cit.  I,  pp.  630-633. 

334.  Xaipeas,  boy-boxer  whose  statue  Pausanias  saw  at  Olym¬ 

pia,  Paus.  VI,  3,  1.  His  victory  may  have  been  won 
between  01.  95  and  01.  107  =  400-353  B.  C.  Cf. 
Hitzig-Bliimner,  Pausanias  ad  loc. 

335.  XatpeSrjpM<;,  friend  of  the  tyrant  Isodemus,  Xicol.  Damas. 

fr.  61. 

336.  Xacpijp.wv,  father  of  Xoupeas.  See  Xo.  334. 

337.  Xaipideos ,  father  of  Xaipi?.  See  below. 

338.  Xatpts  Xmpideov,  Kidapurrr)<;  at  the  Soteria  at  Delphi  in 

225  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Sytt.  Is,  509,  5.  Dated  221  B.  C. 
Johnson,  A.J.P.  XL,  1919,  p.  305. 

339.  XapiSr/fio s,  father  of  ’OvariSas.  See  Xo.  249. 

340.  XapGipos,  father  of  Mapo-ms.  See  Xo.  203. 

341.  XapoTros.  Probably  a  Sicyonian.  The  name  occurs  on  a 

vase  of  Execias  signed  in  letters  of  the  Sicyonian 
alphabet,  I.  G.  IV,  424;  Boberts,  Intr.  to  Gr.  Eviq 
I,  Xo.  95. 

Incomplete  Xames 

342.  ’A  .  .  .  ?  or  ’A\l£w,  probably  a  donor  to  the  temple 

fund  at  Delphi,  Bourguet,  B.  C.  E.  XXXVII,  1903, 
p.  28;  Ditt.  Byll.  I3,  240  H.  Col.  II,  10. 

343.  . 2i/ajcovi] ov,  one  who  sold  timber  to  the 

Delphians  in  342/1  B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  248  K2  Col 

I,  10. 
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344.  ?AAe[  .  .  .  ]oo,  father  of  ’AAe^iwv.  See  No.  25. 

345  . aAAio-u  %ucv(ov - .  An  inscription  from  the 

Treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphi,  Fouilles  de  Del- 
phes  III,  2,  p.  85  e. 

346  . 77s  ’E\ev6epiov  ^lkvwvms,  victor  in  the  foot-race  at 

Larissa,  first  century  B.  C.,  I.  G.  IX,  2,  534. 

347.  - 0eos,  a  dedicator,  I.  G.  I,  Suppl.  II,  p.  100,  No. 

373,  line  200. 

348.  ®evcf) -  probably  a  magistrate,  Gr.  Coins  Br.  Mus. 

Pelop.  p.  48,  Nos.  157,  158. 

349.  KaAAi - .  The  name  occurs  in  a  list  found  at  Sicyon, 

I.  G.  IV,  425. 

350.  .  .  .  Kta 9.  Among  a  list  of  the  Theorodohoi  at  Delphi, 

Plassart,  B.  C.  H.  XLV,  1921,  p.  11,  line  34. 

351.  - — - — fjuavopo s.  Found  in  the  same  list  as  No.  350. 

352.  Mertay - ,  probably  a  magistrate.  Gr.  Goins  Br.  Mus. 

Pelop.  p.  53,  No.  217. 

353.  Mvao- - Uv6o [kA] eons  2t/cvcov[tos],  a  mercenary  soldier 

in  Athens  in  105/4  B.  C.,  I.  G.  II,  465,  line  106. 

354.  Nik — - —  TifioSrjiJMv  Sucvwvios,  avA^r^s  at  Delphi  in  226  or 

225  B.  C.,  8.  G.  D.  I.  2568,  11.  Dated  220  B.  C.  John¬ 
son,  A.  J.  P.  XL,  1919,  pp.  294-295. 

355.  'EevoKpi - ,  probably  a  magistrate,  Gr.  Goins  Br.  Mus. 

Pelop.  p.  55,  No.  239. 

356.  .  .  .  dAiys  (  ?)  - vavSpos,  yopevrij' ;  at  Delphi  226 

B.  C.,  Suppl.  Ep.  Gr.  I,  1923,  187  and  addenda  p.  138. 

357  . o?  A Iverov,  naopoios  at  Delphi  in  346  B.  C.  or 

later,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  237  II  B,  46. 

358  . 09  Eo] avS [pt] Sa,  naopoios  at  Delphi  before  300 

B.  C.,  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  237  II  B,  47. 

359.  IIoAwc/oa - ,  probably  a  magistrate,  Gr.  Coins  Br.  Mus. 

Pelop.  p.  52,  No.  199.  Cf.  Head,  Hist.  Num.2,  p.  411. 

360  . 9  2tKvcoy[09,  an  av\r]T7)<;  at  Athens,  I.  G.  II,  1267. 

361  . o"rparo9  2ikucovi[o9],  Kida-piaTr/s  who  was  victori¬ 

ous  at  the  Amphiareia  at  Oropus  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  I.  G.  VII,  414. 
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362.  [-cr]  Tjoaro  [s]  ^warpaTov  ^ikvwvios,  mercenary  soldier  in 
Athens,  I.  G.  II,  469,  line  113. 

363 . ros  © eorifixyu ,  a  naopoios  at  Delphi  in  346  B.  C. 

or  later,  Ditt.  Syll.  Is,  237  II  B,  45. 

The  following  are  anonymous  but  refer  to  Sicyonians. 

364.  Ditt.  Syll.  I3,  248  K2  Col.  I  line  15  refers  to  two  Sicyo¬ 

nians  from  whom  timber  was  purchased  by  the  Del- 
phians  in  342/1  B.  C. 

365.  S.  G.  D.  I.  3388,  11  refers  to  a  Sicyonian  workman.  Cf. 

Guiraud  in  Bibl.  Phil,  et  Lettres  de  Univ.  de  Paris , 
1900,  p.  160. 

366.  I.  G.  II,  1241  refers  to  a  Sicyonian  flute-player  at  Athens 

in  344/3  B.  C. 

367.  Two  inscriptions  from  Delphi  on  which  the  name  is 

lacking  hut  the  ethnicon  is  preserved  refer  to  two 
Sicyonian  sculptors,  Homolle,  B.  C.  E.  XXIII,  1899, 
pp.  382-383. 
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Achaean  League,  85-89. 

Acropolis,  old,  2,  3,  10,  25,  81; 
new  2,  3,  4,  10,  72-74. 

Adrastus,  45,  57. 

Aegialea,  40. 

Aeschines,  tyrant,  62. 

Aetolian  League,  87,  88. 

Agariste,  52,  60-61. 

Agora,  old,  10,  26;  new  10,  17-25. 

Aigenetes,  painter,  141. 

Alexander  the  Great,  77-78. 

Alphabet,  148. 

Altars:  Athena,  25;  Pan,  26; 
Poseidon,  19;  Sun,  26. 

Alypus,  sculptor,  107. 

Anaxandra,  painter,  141. 

Andreas,  53. 

Antigonus  Doson,  175. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  82. 

Antiope,  statute  of,  24,  173. 

Antipater,  78. 

Aphrodite,  statue  and  sanctuary 
of,  24;  worship  of,  161-163. 

Apollo,  festival  of,  18;  games  in 
honor  of,  56;  worship  of,  157- 
158.  See  statues  and  temples. 

Aqueducts,  5,  16. 

Aratus,  11,  83-86,  174-175;  the 
younger,  89. 

Area  of  Sicyonia,  26. 

Ariphron,  poet,  187. 

Aristarchus,  author,  185. 

Aristccles,  sculptor,  96-97. 

Aristolaus,  painter,  137-138. 

Aristonvmus,  54. 

Artemis,  Limnaia,  17;  Munychia, 
159;  Paternal,  19;  Pheraean, 
24.  Worship  of,  158-160.  See 
statues  and  temples. 

Artemisium,  64. 

Asclepius,  statue  and  temple  of, 
23;  worship  of,  167-168. 

Asopia,  1,  26. 

Asopus,  1,  2,  26,  169. 

Athena,  altar  and  temple  of,  25 ; 
Colocasia,  temple  of,  160-161. 
See  statues. 

Attalus  I,  18,  88,  175. 

Atticus,  91. 

Authors.  See  Aratus,  Ariphron, 


Aristarchus,  Axiopistus,  Dio¬ 
genes,  Epigenes,  Heraclitus, 
Machon,  Menaechmus,  Mnasal- 
ces,  Neophron,  Praxilla,  Sophi- 
lus,  Tyndarichus,  Xenocrates. 

Averting  gods,  26,  170. 

Axiopistus,  comic  poet,  184. 

Bacchantes,  statues  of,  15-16. 

Boedas,  sculptor,  119. 

Bouleuterium,  19-20. 

Buphia,  28. 

Burial,  prohibition  of,  in  the 
city,  174. 

Calamis,  statue  by,  23. 

Canachus,  sculptor,  97-100. 

Canachus,  sculptor,  107. 

Cantharus,  sculptor,  122. 

Cassander,  79. 

Cephissus,  27. 

Cleisthenes,  54-62;  stoa  of,  19, 
56. 

Cleon,  sculptor,  111-113. 

Cleon,  tyrant.  82. 

Clinias,  83. 

Coins  of  Sicyon,  37-39,  64,  70, 
80,  86,  92. 

Corinth,  1,  8,  35,  39,  71,  76. 

Cratesipolis,  80. 

Daedalus,  sculptor,  108-111. 

Daippus,  sculptor,  119. 

Daitondas,  sculptor,  120. 

Damocritus,  sculptor,  111. 

Delphi,  Sicyonian  treasury  at, 
149-154. 

Demeter,  see  statues  and  tem¬ 
ples. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  2,  80-82. 

Derai,  28. 

Diogenes,  author,  190. 

Dionysiac  artists,  90-91,  175. 

Dionysus,  worship  of,  165-166. 
See  statues  and  temples. 

Dioscuri,  statue  and  temple  of, 
10-11. 

Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  95-96. 

Donussa,  27. 

Dorian  invasion,  49-50. 
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Earthquake,  92, 

Encaustic  painting,  133,  136-137. 
Ephyra,  27. 

Epieicia,  28. 

Epigenes,  tragic  poet,  191. 
Epopeus,  mound  of,  25,  173. 
Erigonus,  painter,  141. 

Eros,  172. 

Eumenides,  169. 

EujJhron,  the  elder,  73-75,  174; 

the  younger,  78-79. 

Eupompus,  painter,  128. 

Euthy crates,  sculptor,  120. 
Eutychides,  sculptor  and  painter, 
121-122,  139-140. 

Fortune,  statue  and  temple  of, 

10-11. 

Gates,  city,  4,  9,  25. 

Geological  formation,  1-2. 
Government,  form  of,  176-177. 
Gymnasium,  10,  22;  of  Clinias, 
10,  25. 

Harbor,  7,  74-75. 

Hebe,  171. 

Helisson,  2,  27. 

Hera,  worship  of,  156.  See  tem¬ 
ples. 

Heracles,  worship  of,  172-173. 

See  statues  and  temples. 
Heraclitus,  author,  194. 

Hermes,  cult  of,  164-165. 

Hypnos,  statue  of,  23-24. 

Industries,  33-35. 

Isodemus,  54. 

Kings,  mythical,  42-48. 

Leontiscus,  painter,  141. 
Lysippus,  sculptor,  113-118. 
Lysistratus,  sculptor,  118-119. 

Machon,  comic  poet,  200. 

Mecone,  41. 

Melanthius,  painter,  132-133. 
Menaechmus,  author,  48,  179-180. 
Mnasalces,  epigrammist,  201. 
Mnasitheus,  painter,  141. 

Muses,  statue  and  cult  of,  97. 


Mycale,  64. 

Mycenaean  site,  41. 

Myron,  tyrant,  54,  146. 

Nealces,  painter,  141. 

Nemea,  river,  26. 

Neophron,  tragic  poet,  201. 
Nicocles,  83-84. 

Nicophanes,  painter,  138-139. 

Olympia,  treasury  at,  144-149. 
Olympieum,  8. 

Olympus,  sculptor,  107. 
Orthagoras,  52-54. 

Pagasae,  stelae  from,  9,  136-137. 
Painters :  See  Aigenetes,  An- 

axandra,  Aristolaus,  Erigonus, 
Eupompus,  Eutychides,  Leon¬ 
tiscus,  Melanthius,  Mnasitheus, 
Nealces,  Nicophanes,  Pamphi- 
lus,  Pasias,  Pausias,  Socrates, 
Thales,  Timanthes. 

Pan,  statue  of,  23;  altar  of,  26. 
Pamphilus,  painter,  131-132. 
Pasias,  painter,  141. 

Patrocles,  sculptor,  107-108. 
Pausias,  painter,  133-136. 

Peitho,  sanctuary  of,  17. 
Persephone,  temple  and  statue 
of,  164. 

Phliasia,  1. 

Phlius,  27,  75-76. 

Phoebia,  28,  72. 

Plataea,  deme,  27 ;  battle  of,  64. 
Polyclitus,  sculptor,  100-106. 
Polysperchon,  79-80. 

Population,  29. 

Poseidon,  temple  of,  26. 

Praxilla,  poetess,  206. 

Products,  30-33. 

Pythian  games  at  Sicyon,  56. 

Rock  sanctuary,  6,  16. 
Rhapsodists  at  Sicyon,  58. 

Roman  building,  6,  18-19. 

Roman  Emperors,  18. 

Salamis,  64. 

Scopas,  Statues  by,  16,  22. 
Sculptors.  See  Alypus,  Aristo- 
cles,  Boedas,  Canachus,  Can- 
tharus,  Cleon,  Daedalus,  Daip- 
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pus,  Daitondas,  Damocritus, 
Euthyerates,  Eutychides,  Ly¬ 
sippus,  Lysistratus,  Olympus, 
Patrocles,  Polyclitus,  Thoinias, 
Tisicrates,  Xenocrates. 

Selleis,  27. 

Slioes,  36. 

Sicyon,  names  of,  40. 

Sicyon,  New,  92. 

Sicyonia,  1,  26. 

Socrates,  painter,  139. 

Soil  and  vegetation,  30-33. 
Sophilus,  comic  poet,  210. 
Stadium,  14-17. 

Statues : 

Antiope,  24. 

Aphrodite,  24,  161-163. 
Apollo,  dedicated  by  Pytho- 
cles,  17 ;  by  Dipoenus  and 
Seyllis,  96. 

Aratus,  11. 

Artemis,  by  Dipoenus  and  Scyl- 
lis,  96;  gilded,  21;  herm,  25; 
in  temple  of  Asclepius,  23; 
Paternal,  19;  Pkeraean,  24. 
Asclepius,  23. 

Athena,  96. 

Attalus  I,  18,  88. 

Averting  gods,  26. 

Bacchantes,  15-16. 

Daughters  of  Proetus,  21. 
Demeter,  Prostasia,  164. 
Dionysus,  15,  124;  Baccheius, 
166;  Lysius,  166. 

Dioscuri,  10-11. 

Dream,  23. 

Fortune,  10-11. 

Heracles,  bronze  by  Lysippus, 
21 ;  by  Dipoenus  and  Seyllis, 
96;  by  Scopas,  22-23;  herm, 
25;  wooden  image  of,  22-23. 
Hermes,  Agoraius,  21,  164; 

Criophorus,  165. 

Hypnos,  23-24. 

Muses,  97. 

Pan,  23. 

Persephone,  164. 

Zeus,  by  Lysippus,  21 ;  Meili- 
chios,  19. 

Stoae:  of  Cleisthenes,  19,  56; 

Poecile,  21,  142-143. 

Streets,  6,  17. 

Sun,  altar  of,  26. 


Sythas,  26. 

Telchinia,  40. 

Temples : 

Aphrodite,  24. 

Apollo,  and  Artemis,  26;  Car- 
nean,  26;  Carnean  and  Hyp¬ 
nos,  23 ;  dedicated  by  Pytho- 
cles,  17 ;  Wolfish,  21. 
Artemis,  and  Apollo,  26;  Lim- 
naia,  17 ;  Pheraean,  24. 
Asclepius,  23. 

Athena,  25;  Colocasia,  160. 
Demeter,  Epopis,  26;  Prostasia 
and  Persephone,  164. 
Dionysus,  15. 

Dioscuri,  10-11. 

Eumenides,  169. 

Fortune,  10-11. 

Hera,  Alexandros,  26,  156; 

Prodromia,  26;  ruined  tem¬ 
ple  of,  26. 

Heracles,  22. 

Peitho,  17. 

Persephone,  and  Demeter,  164. 
Poseidon,  26. 

Zeus,  Olympian,  8. 

Thales,  painter,  139. 

Theater,  5,  11-14. 

Thoinias,  sculptor,  124. 

Thyamia,  28,  75-76. 

Timanthes,  painter,  129-131. 
Timanthes,  painter,  141. 

Titane,  27. 

Tombs  at  Sicyon,  8,  9,  136. 
Treasuries:  at  Olympia,  144-149; 

at  Delphi,  149-154. 

Tribe  names,  59. 

Tyndarichus,  author,  211. 
Tyrants,  52-62,  82-83. 

Vases,  34-35. 

Vasilikd,  5,  7,  passim. 

Vineyards,  6,  30. 

Walls,  fortification,  4-5. 

Xenocrates,  author,  94,  123. 
Xenodiee,  painting  on  tomb  of, 
9,  136-137. 

Zeiis,  Soter,  155;  Stoichaios,  156. 
See  statues  and  temples. 
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